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AMES STILLMAN,the millionaire bank- 
er, has the reputation of being a very 
close-mouthed man. Mr. Stillman is the 

owner of a yacht, and one day he asked 
Frederick D. Tappen of the Gallatin Na- 
tional Bank to go out with him on a cruise. 
When Mr. Tappen returned, a friend asked 
him how he had enjoyed himself. ‘ Oh,” 
said Mr. Tappen, “we had a lively 
time. We were out five days and Stillman 
spoke to me twice.” 


very 
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Surrogate Frank T. Fitzgerald will call 
the calendar of contested wilis in the Sur- 
rogates’ Court to-morrow morning. In the 
ordinary course of events this would be 
nothing unusual, but this time the Surro- 
gate returns after a five weeks’ illness. 
While not serious, this illness of Surrogate 
Fitzgerald has caused considerable com- 
ment about the County Court House. This 
comment is all on account of the Christian 
Scientists. The Surrogate had spent nearly 
five weeks listening to the testimony in the 
contested will of Helen C. Brush. During 
that hearing the Scientists openly stated 
that they were “ treating "' the Surrogate so 
that he would decide in their favor. They 
said they were giving him the “ absent 
treatment,’’ whatever that may be. Shortly 
after the testimony was completed he was 
taken ill, worn out after hearing the at- 
tempt of the Christian Scientists to justify 
their cause before him. Either they did 
concentrate their powers to keep him well 
or else they tried and failed. It is presumed, 
however, they are still trying to treat him 
in so far as their financial interest will be 
benefited by any decision he should give 
in their favor. 
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“Some years ago,’ said Bishop Potter, 
in a recent speech, ‘‘I was traveling in 
Minnesota. A man approached me on the 
railway platform and scanned my features 
closely. 

“Excuse me,” he said, finally; ‘“ but 
haven't I seen your picture in the papers? ”’ 

I was compelled to confess that he had. 

“TI thought so," continued the inquisitive 
one. ‘“ May I ask what you were cured of?”’ 
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An incident in the early Chicago career of 
Charles T. Yerkes, who has recently ac- 
quired the London roads, serves to illus- 
trate one phase of his character. There 
was in existence some time after Mr. 
Yerkes’s arrival in Chicago a newspaper 
which derived its revenue largely through 
not printing articles. Such articles were 
prepared about public men, and were 
couched in such terms that the men to 
whom they were submitted by the publisher 
of the paper or his confidential agent in 
many instances bought the “copy” for 
round sums. A story of this type was writ- 
ten about Mr. Yerkes, and the publishers’ 
agent called on the prospective victim, 
handed him the article, and asked if it 
should be printed. Mr. Yerkes replied: 
* Print it.” Two days later the publisher 
called in person and attempted to reopen 
negotiations, pointing out that the article 
was worth several thousand dollars to him, 
and winding up by asking Mr. Yerkes: 
“What would you do about it?” Mr. 
Yerkes opened a drawer in his desk, began 
toying with a pearl-handled revolver, and 
replied: “Print it! By all means print it; 
but first find some one to run your paper 
the day after it appears." 
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Ex-State Senator John Poole of Colorado 
has been living at the Waldorf-Astoria for 
several weeks. The Senator drove «xen 
into Denver when ft was a settlement of a 
few houses, and a breakfast of ham and 
eggs cost $2. He says in some respects 
the restaurants of New York City remind 
him of those days. 
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Politicians say Joseph H. Manley, the 
Republican National Committeeman from 
Maine, has the Presidential bee in his bon- 
net. Last week he announced his candi- 
dacy for the Governorship of Maine to suc- 
ceed Goy. Hill after the latter's first term, 
thereby attempting to break one of the po- 
litical traditions of the State, that each 
Governor serve two terms, From this poli- 
ticians infer that not only is the bee pres- 
sent, but that it is getting very busy. 
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F. Augustus Heinze of Butte, Mon., 
owns. about $15,000,000 worth of copper 
mines. For a few minutes one day last 
week he could not raise a cent. This is how 
it happened. Mr. Heinze had been order- 
ing designs for stationery. He was in his 
room on the eighth floor of the Waldorf, 
where several millionaire friends were 
visiting at the time the tradesman called. 
In explaining one design wanted, Mr. 
Heinze suggested a fac simile of a copper 

He reached ones: eaaioans tin ses ne 


have one. Every man in the party reached 
into his own pocket—it was only a penny 
that was wanted. Not of them had a 
specimen of the small, but useful coin. A 
hall boy was called. He, of had 
nothing so small as a cent. So he was sent 
to find and had to go to the news 
stand in the main corridor before securing 
one. This search for a cent occupied twen- 
ty-five minutes. Mr. Heinze's income 
said to be 40 cents a minute for every 
hours of every day. 
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Francis Wilson is not a man addicted to 
writing letters. He is, however, a great 
lover of paintings. When ‘on the road" 
his friends hear little from him to 
whether or not his season is prosperous. But 
if the season is going well Wilson buys 
paintings in almost every city visits. 
These paintings are then sent to the Wil- 
son home, The Orchard, at New Rochelle. 
This home is kept open all Winter and Mr 
Wilson's friends go there and stay some- 
times for days at a time. If they find 
plenty of new paintings distributed about 
the house they know the comedian's play 
has been popular, 
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Justice David McAdam of the Supreme 
Court has solved what has always been 
something of a mystery to frequenters of 
the Court House. As is well known, the 
recess in his court is always taken between 
2M. and 1 P.M. The other Justices take 
recess from 1 to2 P. M. When Justice Mc- 
Adam was a law student fifty-three years 
ago he began the habit of taking his lunch 
as near the noon hour as he could. He con- 
tinued this habit when he first went on the 
City Court bench and later when he be- 
came a Supreme Court Justice became sat- 
isfied that the hour for recess between 12 
and 1 was as satisfactory to both litigants 
and jurors as the later hour. So he keeps 
up his custom. Justice McAdam has been 
on the bench for twenty-eight years and 
during all that time has never missed a 
court day through illness, has never been 
late in opening court, and has never been 
behind with his work. 
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Richard Croker will not allow visitors 
from New York to come to his home at 
Wantage unless they are specially bidden 
to be guests at the Moat House. A close 
personal friend of Mr. Croker said last 
week that Richard Croker, Jr., went to 
Wantage without being asked to call, and 
there met an irate father who ordered his 
son back to London until he was asked to 
make a visit. 


as 


he 
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Carpers and grumblers are not wanted in 
the office at 320 Broadway of William Bar- 
clay Parsons, chief engineer of the Rapid 
Transit Ratlroad Commission. Entering 
Mr. Parsons’s office, the visitor does nol 
notice that inside, above the door, is fast- 
ened a skull and crossbones with this no- 
tice: 

“ Warning: 


To those who complain 
This is the result.” 


The admonition is seen as soon as the 
visitor is seated, and he is informed that 
the grim relics were found in Oliver Street 
last Summer while excavating for the Sub- 
way, and were arranged Ku Klux fashion 
to serve the purpose of such familiar of- 
fice signs as “Be brief,” ‘This is my 
busy day,” and so on. 
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“ Mark Twain's’ father was an ornithol- 
ogist. Jie had several friends who were 
also enthusiasts on the subject of birds. 
Whenever any one of them discovered a 
rara avis it was the custom to have a con- 
sultation. Mark had been a witness of sev- 
eral of these bird inquests and had noted 
the delight the old men took in discussing 
a new-fourd specimen. One day it occurred 
to him to provide the Hannibal ornitholo- 
gists with a real circus in the form of a 
bird. He killed a crow and also a barnyard 
rooster. Plucking out the tail feathers of 
both the crow and the rooster he substi- 
tuted the rooster’s tail feathers for those 
of the crow, producing a unique effect. 
When ne had the specimen nicely prepared 
he went to his father, and handing it to 
him, said: 

“ere, father, is a very curious bird I 
shot. I thought you would be interested 
in it.” 

The old gentleman gazed upon the 
specimen with astonishment. That evening 
the ornithologists of Hannibal were assem- 
bled in Mr. Clemens’s parior. The rare 
specimen was put before them. The dis- 
cussion was Jeurned and long. The opin- 
ions expressed were various. One thought 
the bird was an off-shoot of the bird of 
paradise faintly; others had equally ri- 

culdus notions as to its ancestry. But 
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by the peculiarity of the bird's tail from 


the judgment that it was of the crow 


family. 
“Why, 
the bird 


just look here,”’ he said lifting 
by its tail feathers. He got no 
further. The feathers came out. There was 
a quick closing of a door. Mr. Clemens 
started to leave the room. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘ please 
me a few moments. I will see Samuel first 
and explain leter.” 


excuse 
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J. H. Stoddard, the actor, has become a 
most enthusiastic yachtsman. He is espe- 
cially fond of racing small boats, and this 
year has had built a racing “ cat,"’ in which 
he purposes to compete in the regattas of 
the Seawaren (N. J.) and the neighboring 
yacht clubs. 
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The valet, in a way, seems to have taken 
the place of the maid for Continental trav- 
cling. Many women employ valets instead 
of maids, and sometimes they hire both. 
The valet acts as a courier, attends to the 
luggage and the Custom House inspection, 
and is popularly supposed never to be sick 
at For unprotected women, he is of 
great assistance. For instance, on Thurs- 
day, on the passenger list of the Deutsch- 
land, Miss Delia Gurnee, a very fashion- 
uble woman, who is going abroad with her 
Miss Scott, to get a for 
the latter, who is to be married in Novem- 
ber, registered, ‘‘ Miss Delia Gurnee and 
valet." Miss Norma Munro, who well 
known at Long Branch and in this city, 
registered ‘‘ Miss Norma Munro, valet, and 
maid."’ Mrs. Ogden Goelet always travels 
with a valet. The passenger lists of the 
cutgoing and incoming ships are quite 
curiosities in this respect, with valets and 
maids and special stewardesses. The spe- 
cial stewardess is another creation of the 
past few years, and suggests sea sickness. 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Denegre, (Mrs. 
Armour of Chicago,) who returned on 
Thursday on the Oceanic, had two valets 
and a maid besides, and Mrs. Ziegfeld, 
(Anna Held, the actress,) who is never out- 
done in these little details, registered last 
week. “ with retinue of special servants.”’ 
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Secretary Root's visit to the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition, which is as much the per- 
formance of a public duty as it is a pleas- 
ure trip, serves as a reminder of the fact 
that since Mr. Root went to Washington 
two years ago he has not taken more than 
ten days’ consecutive rest. He has had no 
vacation in all that time. Except for a 
few days spent at Southampton he was at 
his post throughout the Chinese crisis last 
year. He seems to have an endless capacity 
for work, though he is not an unusually 
robust man. The other Cabinet officers 
take vacations, and nearly all of them 
take long ones, covering several months at 
a time. Mr, Gage's vacations are usually 
short, and so are Mr. Hitchcock's. 
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Joseph Acheson of Helena, Mont., 
here on his way to Europe, moves in the 
same social set in Montana, to which Miss 
Mabel Foster belongs. On meeting her one 
evening Miss Foster told of a dream she 
had during her beauty sleep that morning, 
in which she ‘‘ dreamt she dwelt in marble 
halls’ and was the mistress of a wonder- 
ful castle, where the servants were so 
numerous she had to employ military 
tactics to successfully manage them, Miss 
Foster recently became the bride of Will- 
iam, the youngest son of United States 
Senator W. A. Clark, in Butte, Mont. They 
will live in the Senator's magnificent cas- 
tle-like pile in New York City, six months 
of the year. Do dreams come true? 
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Lewis Nixon, Chairman of the now ex- 
tinct Tammany Committee of Five and the 
designer of the United States battleships 
Oregon, Indiana, and Massachusetts, is one 
of the shrewdest “ bosses"’ in the profes- 
sion of shipbuilding, according to one of his 
colleagues. When a 250-foot steel tunnel 
was recently launched at the Cregcent 
Shipyard in Elizabethport, N. J., the tall, 
athletic form of the former naval officer 
could be seen darting hither and thither 
among the timbers and through the crowd, 
‘personally superintending the work. 

“There goes one of the greatest geniuses 
in the profession,’’ commented a fellow-en- 
gineer who had come to view the remark- 
able experiment of the tunnel launch, “ He 
is still very young, which is to his advan- 
tage. But that chap can walk through his 
yard just once—seemingly without raising 
his eyes from the ground—and in that one 
trip he will see more to kick and to raise 
Cain about than all his Superintendents 
and foremen would see in a week's travel. 
Shipwrights, like poets, are born, and 
Nixon is one of the few.” 
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Mrs. Rudyard Kipling, in a letter to a 
friend in this city, writes that the latest 
pet of herself and her children ts a tiger 
cub, presented them by Cecil Rhodes. The 
cub is being brought up on the bottle, and 
Mrs. Kipling writes that it has such a 
healthy appetite that it consumes three and 
four pints of milk at each meal. 
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town lawyer some time ago. Being tempo- 
rarily engaged, Mr. Keene consented to 
wait in the office of a junior member of 
the firm. While seated there the junior 
partner came in, and not knowing Mr. 
Keene, who was seated at his desk, re- 
quested him to move. The Wall Street 
manipulator of the markets moved gra- 
ciously to another part of the room. Then 
the junior asked Mr. Keene's companion: 
‘Who's your friend?” 
“James R, Keene” 
Introductions followed. 
said: ‘‘ Why, Mr. Keene, 
friends bears your name--Mr. Foxhall 
Keene. Does he happen to be related to 
you.” a 
‘ He's only my son,” 
with that 
smile of his, 
Then in an aside to his companion, “ And 
such is fame!" 


Then the junior 
one of my best 


responded the finan- 


cler peculiarly characteristic 
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With the retirement of Clinton L. Ros- 
Siter from the Presidency of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company, life in the bore 
ough at the other end of the bridge lost 
one of its most exciting features. When- 
ever things became dull in Brooklyn sor.e 
one would get up an indignation meeting, 
at which most everybody would have 
something to say about the way Mr. Ros- 
siter ran the railroad. These meetings 
gave Brooklynites opportunity to get ex- 
cited and saved them from a feeling of 
ennui between water famines. The indig- 
nation meeting seems to have passed with 
the change in the management of the road. 
Thus far, Jacob L. Greatsinger, the new 
head of the company, has got along very 
agreeably with Brooklyn folk. In many 
respects Mr. Greatsinger, who comes out 
of the booming West, is the antithesis 6f 
Mr. Rossiter. When the latter was run- 
ning the railroads of Brooklyn he was 
known among his associates as a quick, 
nervous, and somewhat restless man. He 
did everything on the jump, and every= 
body about him was kept jumping. Mr. 
Greatsinger, however, is a most serene, 
even calm, person. He is never nervous, 
never restless. Sitting at his desk in the 
Montague Street office, he directs the af- 
fairs of the railway system with a quiet 
ease and smoothness that take from his 
daily duties all appearance of work. His 
day's work done, he puts it behind him, 
goes serenely home, and never worries as 
to the morrow. 
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Pittsburg is very much interested in a 
report which is to be made to Adjt. Gen. 
Corbin on the Allegheny Arsenal, and the 
Pittsburg newspaper correspondents in 
Washington have been worrying the Ad- 
jutant General's Office to death about it. 
For fear of being “scooped” the Pitts- 
burg men have been working the tele- 
phone overtime and besieging the office in 
person at all hours of the day for several 
weeks, and the words “ Allegheny Arsen- 
al’’ have become a nuisance. A couple of 
days ago a Pittsburg newspaper man 
rushed into the office of Assistant Adju- 
tant General W. H. Carter and opened his 
mouth preparatory to asking a question, 
when Col, Carter handed him a card on 
which was legibly inscribed the word 
‘““No.” The Pittsburg man was transfixed 
with astonishment, which was increased 
when Col. Carter handed him another card 
bearing the words, ‘‘ Allegheny Arsenal?”’ 

“It will save you gentlemen much 
trouble,"’ explained Col. Carter, ‘ to present 
this card when you come in, and I will 
present the other one. It will save you the 
expenditure of what will amount in the 
long run to a considerable amount of lan- 
guage, Talk about the heroes of Santiago!" 
added Col. Carter reflectively. ‘‘ When that 
report comes out a medal should be struck 
off for the heroes of Pittsburg, and all the 
Pittsburg correspondents should be entitled 
to wear it in recognition of their heroic 
performance of duty.” 
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Charles A. Towne’s announcement of his 
retirement from politics recalls his début, 
Nationally speaking. With one speech 
Towne leaped into National prominence, 
Elected from Minnesota as a Republican, 
Towne mMtroduced himself to Congress with 
a free-silver speech which was far and 
away the best exposition of the 16 to 1 doc- 
trine that had been made up to that time. 
It not only gave evidence of a deep, if not 
a sound study, of the financial problem, but 
was delivered in splendid oratorical style. 
The effect of it was greatly increased by 
Towne’s use of a map to illustrate his con- 
tention—since proved by events to be utter- 
ly fallacious—that the prices of wheat and 
silver kept pace; that is, that when silver 
was down wheat was down, and when 
silver went up the price of wheat went up 
with it. This was the first time in the 
history of Congress that the schoolmaster’s 
method of impressing a point by the use 
of a blackboard or map had ever been used, 
It took immensely. When Representative 
Johnson of North Dakota answered Towne 
a few days later he used a map twice the 
size of Towne's, by Con= 
gressional speakers #f o has. 
been quite common. 
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first made the ‘innovation in Congress of 
filustrated oratory. 
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Barring Mayor Van Wyck, who “ never 
talks for publication,’ Commissioner of 
Charities John W. Keller is one of the most 
cautious politicians in New York when in- 
terviewed. Himself an old newspaper man, 
he realizes fully the weight of every word 
uttered, and therefore he “ weighs" as he 
talks. When seen in his office at the foot 
of Twenty-sixth Street and East River, be- 
fore beginning to answer questions the 
Commissioner habitually rises. He stretches 
himself to his full height of 6 feet 1 inch, 
and, with hands thrust deep into his trou- 
gers pockets, leans against the window sill 
and looks out over the river. When the 
words come they come slowly, often with 
long pauses between, as if the speaker were 
absent-minded. In reality, however, the 
words come in “ bunches ’’.of jolts and jars 
only because he is picking and weighing 
them. In consequence, the Commissioner 
is rarely guilty of a ‘ break.” 
® 

When the call calendar is up in Part IT, 
Trial Term of the Supreme Court on Fri- 
Cays, the first thing the clerks do Is to see 
if Abriham Gruber is present. If he is, the 
little lawyer, poet, and _ politician 
watched carefully. ‘This because of a joke 
he played on the nearly five vears 
ago, which they not yet forgotten. 
Just after President McKinley had been 
elected for the first time, one of the clerks 
the and calling cut 
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clerks 
have 


was calling calendar 


the names of lawyers who were to answer | 


to cases. When it was Mr. Gruber’s turn 
to ask that an opposing firm be called out 
he said to the clerk, ** McKinley and Ho- 
bart.” 

“McKinley and Hobart!” 
ed the clerk 

Of course there was 10 answer, an then 
the clerk ‘McKinley and Ho- 
bart!” 

Again there was response, 
clerk, blissfully ignorant of the 
turned to the Justice who was sitting and 
“Your Honor, the firm not in 
court. Shall I call another case?’ 

By that time tre crowd of lawyers in the 
room had put all thought of the 
dignity of the court and were laughing as 
joudly Mr. Gruber made his 
escape, but ever since then the clerks in 
that par. of the court watch out for Mr. 
Gruber's jokes. 


loudly repeat- 


repeated, 


the 
situation, 


no and 
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aside 


as they could. 
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The mania for melon growing is on the 
increase. Elbridge T. Gerry started the 
fad at Newport some years ago, and now 
there are very few large houses which have 
not a melonry attached. This enables the 
fruit to be grown under glass, and at the 
tables of some of the wealthy men the can- 
taloup, the Jenny Lind, and the other sorts 
of the musk melon are served all Winter. 
Ogden Mills is one of the most successful 
growers of this fruit, and has a large area 
under glass at Staatsburg on the Hudson, 
where he has his country house. August 
Belmont grows delicious melons at Hemp- 
stead and many others have taken up this 
* cult.” 
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Lieut. Gov. Woodruff is in London to at- 
tend the annual meeting of an English 
company of which he is President, Several 
years ago he attended a yearly meeting of 
the same company for the first time. He 
had secured most of the stock and was to 
preside. As is the custom in England, the 
meeting was held in a public hall, and 
other stockholders to the number of about 
300 were present. They looked on the ad- 
vent of the Yankee into the company with 
ill-concealed disgust. As Mr.. Woodruff 
rose to address the assemblage there was 
an outburst of ugly sentiment expressed 
in hoots and catcalls, In the midst of the 
din a Httle Irishman, standing near the 
platform from which the Governor was 
trying to speak, raised his hand and 
begged for a hearing for the American. 
Among other things he said was: ‘ Shure, 
yell do this gentleman the honor to listen 
to him, for he’s the Sphaker of the United 
States Sinit.". Mr. Woodruff 
hearing in respectful silence. 
in the same the for the 
“Sphaker"’ had made a tour of America, 
which began at the Battery and ended at 
Albany, where he had called on the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, who presiding over 
the New York State Senate for the first 
time, and the little man believed what he 
had to the stockholders. 
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New York State Senator Thomas F. Don- 
nelly relates a recent experience In the beg- 
ging line that he thinks is the most artis- 
tic sample he has Walking 
up Broadway after the theatre one evening, 
he was approached by an_ exceedingly 
threadbare but sturdy young chap, about 
twenty years old. He touched the rim of 
his hat respectfully and said, ‘* Excuse 
me, but won't you help me win a bet? My 
friend there,” pointing to another 
young fellow standing on the opposite curb, 
“and myself are in a bit of hard luck 
and have only 15 cents between us, and no 
supper. I have just bet him the 15 «@s 
that the first man in a dress suit whom I 
asked .would give us enough to buy supper. 
if } he is to have the 15 cents and I 
go hungry; if you will assist me I win the 
15 cents and have money for breakfast." 
The Senator says he fell. 
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With the Summer most of the well-known 
equipages have disappeared from Fifth 
Avenue and the Park. Yet those who do 
drive are quite surprised to see how many 
handsome turnouts are still left, and often 
the question is asked as to whom they 
belong. One well-known trap, however, 
is seen on the avenue and in the Park 
every fine day throughout the Summer. 
It is an immense, cumbersome victoria 


encountered. 


over 


lose 
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of the old “ Noah's ark” pattern, whith 
distinguished family carriages of a half 
century ago, and which are badges of old 
family and Knickerbocker ancestry. This 
equipage belongs to the venerable Mrs. 
Jay, who lives on Stuyvesant Square. Mrs, 
Jay is seen driving every day almost, and 
she has not left the city for the Summer 
in some years. Her coachman and footman 
are,types of the old family servants. 
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Senator Proctor of Vermont has a favor- 
ite story, which if it doesn't teach a moral 
at least amuses those to whom he tells it. 


& man whose actions caused considerable 
annoyance to the members of the church of 
which he was a deacon. He never com- 
| mitted any outrageous offense against the 
church, yet he was constantly doing things 
which injured people's feelings and had a 
bad effect on the morals of the community. 
His fellow-deacons tolerated him as long as 
they could, but at last he was guilty of an 


next Friday evening prayer meeting the 
minister rose and announced sadly that it 
was his unpleasant duty to call attention to 
the shortcomings of a certain member of his 
flock. Before he could name the delinquent 
the deacon shot up out of his pew and in- 
terrupted the pastor by saying: ‘‘ Let us 
pray for this unworthy brother.”’ He in- 
stantly started upon an invocation which 
proved to be both long and eloquent. When 
| his prayer was done his ight was won. 
The minister retired from the field and the 
| matter had to be droped. Senator Proctor 
anys that for all he knows “ the unworthy 
brother’ still holds his place of honor in 
the church, the fruit of the victory he 
gained by his sharp wits. 





Robert Edwin Bonner, editor of The New 
' York Ledger, is one of the most enthusi- 
astic and active sons of Princeton Universi- 
ty. That this fact is well known to the 
students was pleasingly demonstrated by an 
incident which occurred in the course of 
the recent commencement week. Two stu- 
dents saw Mr. Bonner walking down the 
street, and one said warmly to the other, 
“There goes a Princeton hero!” 

“What did he ever do to make 
hero?’ asked the second. 
| “I don’t know what he 
first, “and I don't care what 
do know that he's still doing. 
largely owing to the vigorous 
Mr. Bonner that the celebration of the 
; twenty-fifth anniversary of the gradua- 
tion class of ‘76, of which he is the Presi- 
dent, broke the record. Up to this year the 
largest number of men who had returned to 
Princeton for their twenty-fifth anniversary 
was forty-seven, but the of ‘76 had 
forty-eight. 
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McNeirney, for 
with the Supreme 
Clerk in Part 


L. thirty years 
Court, and 
Il., Special Term, 
probably holds the record of hav- 
| ing “sworn in” more citizens than any 
| other ene person. In the part to which he 
is assigned all applicants for citizenship 
papers come to take the oath, and it is his 
duty to administer it. On naturalization 
days Mr. MeNierney, ‘nstead of repeating 
the oath in the perfunctory way that might 
be expected after having administered it 
thouserds of times, repeats it in a decid- 
edly emphatic manner. The closing “ 
help you God," rings out so that it can be 
heard threugh the corridors of the Cogrt 
House. Even the least available candidate 
for citizenship becomes impressed with the 
methed of administering the oath as adopt- 
ed by Mr. McNeirney. 


James 
| connected 
| now the 
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William M. Chase, 
education in art to the generosity of a cit- 
izen of St. Louis, Samuel M. Dodd, 
deceased, a fact of which Mr. Chase 
grateful acknowledgment at the recent ban- 
quet of the Missouri Society. 
Mr. Chase's unusual evidence of artistic 
talent, Mr. Dodd him to Paris and 
|} maintained him there until his artistic edu- 
cation was completed. 

“Strangely enough,’ 
telling of Mr. Dodd's kindness him, 
“the motive which Mr. Dodd had in send- 
ing me abroad to perfect myself in art was 
commercial rather than artistic. Mr. Dodd 
was a practical He knew 
| little about art. But he was anxious to see 
the time when America would no 
have to go abroad for its carpet and wall 
paper designs and other things which enter 
into practical life. He realized that 
only way to bring about that desired result 


now 


sent 


said Mr. Chase, in 


to 


business man. 


point where they would be able to do the 
work upon which, at that time, Europe had 
a monopoly. And I am glad to say that 
time has arrived. We no longer have to go 
abroad to learn the highest art. It can be 
learned right here in the United States, 
and in the matter of decorative designs we 
can equal anything that 
duce,” 





Surope can pro- 
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William Crosswell Doane, Episcopal 
Bishop of the Diocese of Albany, who has 


® 


| just issued a volume of poems, is of 
| Albany's striking figures. He in 
the style of the English clergyman, and in 
personal appearance he would readily 
mistaken for an Englishman. In his walks 
about the State capital the Bishop ts al- 
ways accompanied by his faithful dog, a 
fine specimen of the Great Dane breed. 


Whenever the Bishop is invited to deliver 


one 


dresses 


be 


the prayer in the Senate or Assembly he 


bids his dog lie down in the corridor and 
wait for him. Then he hands the animal 
his shovel hat. The dog takes it  be- 
tween his teeth and never budges until the 
Bishop returns. What would hapen if any 
one attempted to take the hat away from 
him is a mere matter of conjecture, for no 


There once lived in a small Vermont town | 


especially trying indiscretion and they de- 
termined he must be suppressed. So at the | 


SO | 
i 


the painter, owes his 


made 


Recognizing 


longer | 


the | 


was to educate American artists up to the | 
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one has ever had the temerity to try. the | wiched in between the popular ragtime 


experiment. 
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A modest doer of good is Register James 
R. Howe of Brooklyn, who it has already 
been announced is to present to Brooklyn 
an equestrian statue of George Washing- 
ton. But there are deeds of charity far 
more noble in their way which this unique 
politician of Brooklyn does every day 
which not even his most intimate friends 
ever hear of—from him. On his way to 
keep a business engagement in Manhattan 
a few days ago, Mr. Howe eame upon a 
frayed and forlorn looking fellow standing 
listiessly about at the Park Row entrance 
to the bridge. Mr. Howe caught the fel- 
Jow’s.eye, and there was something in his 
loak that attracted the Register to him. 
Stopping, he spoke to the man, It was the 
old,.-old story of the young countryman 
come to the metropolis seeking work and 
falling. This one had come from Orange 
County. He was penniless and weak from 
want of It was not an exceptional 
case, but exceptional cases do not limit 
the breadth of the charity of James R. 
Howe. Provided with enough money to 
feed and lodge himself for that night, the 
unfortunate was at the office of Mr. Howe 
in Brooklyn next morning by appointment. 
And the day following that, clad in a bright 
new uniform, he was happily at work as a 
guard on the elevated lines of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company. 
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Bishop Potter gave away a rather inter- 
esting secret of the Trustees’ room at the 
Columbia alumni’ reunion last Wednesday 
afternoon during the luncheon in Me- 
| moria! Hall. ‘As I recall the career of 
| Columbia during the last ten years,’’ he 
said, “‘I am reminded of a certain meet- 
ing of the Trustees, when your President 
was elected President of Columbia by a 
majority of one vote. And ever since that 
time, when thinking of Columbia, I have 
been disposed to pat myself on the back 
being the one who cast that deciding 
vote, The election was at once made unan- 
imous. Were such a vote necessary to- 
| day, | venture to say that one ballot would 
| be sufficient and every vote would be 
foynd to be for President Low 
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Few men are in Wall 8 
perscral life little is 
that i. H. Harriman, 
Boare of Directors of the 
Railway. After his battle 
James J. Hill and J. 
immediately retired 
obscurity he courts, 
was really the 


food. 





as 
} 


reet about whose 
known as about 
Chairman of the 
Union Pacific 
for control with 
Pierpont Morgan he 
to that comparative 
While Mr. Hill, who 
vanquished, was made the 
object of long “ stories"’ by such newspa- 
pers aftect the sensational, Mr. Harri- 
man escaped all this. It was exactly what 
he wanted, for he is by nature a modest, 
retiring man. Small in stature, his face 
betrays no evidence of the tremendous 
power of his intellect, and his personal ap- 
pearance is as colorless as his life has been 
so far as the public is informed. His only 
| fads are horses and a fondness ‘for th? 
study of the arctic and antarctic regions. 
His greatest amusement he seems to find 
in fitting out expeditions for exploration, ! 
@ ’ 


pretend 


so 


oo 
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Some people to fear getting 
} their names into print; more fear they 
will do so, and some are truly sincere 
in wanting to keep out of print. If there 
was ever man who has a horror of see- 
ing his name in the newspapers it is W. 
Butler Duncan, Jr., the manager of the 
America’s Cup defender Constitution. This 
the chief reason why few details 
concerning the yacht’s plans and move- 
ments are given to the public. ‘I do not 
mind giving detaiis of the Constitution and 
| the plans for the movement of the yacht, 
but I hate the notoriety resulting from 
j having my name in the newspapers every 
few days, and apparently 1 cannot make a 
statement unless I am lugged into the 
confounded he said recently. 
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not 


a 


is so 


type,” 
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Portraits of Mrs. Astor—the Mrs. Astor 
every now and then appear in dailies, week- 
| lies, monthlies. This 1s never with 
; her ‘““No picture of me," said 
| Mrs. Astor to a friend who spoke of seeing 
one of these reproductions, 


and 
consent. 
“has ever ap- 
peared in the public journals with my per- 
| mission." 

La 
sailed 


On the passenger list of Lorraine of 
the French Line, which for Havre 
last Thursday, was the name of Mrs. Pot- 
ter Palmer of After the name 
there appeared which designated 
that Mrs. Palmer was a member of the Le- 
| gion of Two second-cabin passen- 
feminine, of just the 
were intently studying the 
to see if they knew 


Chicago. 
a cross 
Honor. 


} gers, course, before 
steamer sailed 


passenger list of 


+ their 
| Mrs. 
tion, 
; “IT wonder 


any 
when the cross after 
attracted their 


fellow-travelers, 


Palmer's name atten- 


what that star means?" 
| quickly inquired the one who had made the 
discovery of the sign of her friend. 

“ Why, don’t you know? 
that Mrs. Palmer intended 
White Star boat, but 
The French company 
and put that star there to show it. 


It simply shows 
to 
changed 


sail 
her 


on a 
mind 
fact, 





is proud of the 
; ae 
| Clyde Fitch, the playwright, is wholly 
{ responsible for the revival dear 
| old one now on 
every and which 

on the rolis of nearly all the 

| gans. They are “Champagne Charlie 

| My Name,” “ Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marines,’ “Up a Balloon, and 
“Those Tassels on Her Boots,” few 
| other. moss-grown ditties, that were ram- 
pant thirty years ago. Mr. Fitch 
had them arranged in medley fashion 
sprung them the public, along with 
the three-uct called ** Cuptain Jinks,.”’ 
The resuit was that they have been taken 
up generally, and sound very odd, sand- 


those 
whistled 
been 


of 
tunes hears 


hand, have placed 


Street or- 

Is 
in soys,"" 
and a 
| some 
| and 
on 


play 


| 
| 
! 
5 


| 


music of the café and roof gardens. 
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“E. D. Morgan, the manager of the 
America's Cup defender Columbia, is one 
of the most generous-spirited yachtsmen 
in the New York Yacht Club,” said a 
prominent yachtsman. “ He is one of the 
busiest men in New York, and, during 
. business hours, one of the hardest men to 
see on any subject except one pertaining 
to business. He makes one exception, how- 
ever, and that on matters concerning the 
yacht under his management. It has yet 
to happen that some one looking for in- 
formation regarding the Columbia*has been 
put off until a later time by the busy 
manager. As he himself once put it: ‘ The 
public and yachtsmen throughout the coun- 
try are interested in these yachts, and they 
help to further the interest in the con- 
tests by showing that interest. It is no 
more than fair, therefore, that they be 
given ali the particulars concerning a ves- 
sel which, in a sense, may be said to have 
only a publie career.’ "’ 
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Anson Phelps Stokes 1s one of the most 
cheerful men in the world. When he lost 
his leg through a painful accident two 
years ago he not only bore his terrible suf- 
ferings with the greatest courage, but with 
an absolute sunshine of disposition which 
was a marvel. Mr. Stokes was not @ 
young man. His horse fell upon him and 
his leg was crushed. He was obliged to 
submit to two amputations. He is devoted 
to horseback riding, and for the rest of his 
life he has to forego that pleasure. So he 
has taken to yachting, and last Summer 
was seen frequently on the upper St. Re- 
gis, sailing a little catboat with great skill. 
He has a wooden leg which on these occa- 
sions is always much in evidence. When 
he is at all hurried at home or on his boat 
he does not mind taking it off, and on his 
boats in the Upper St. Regis or in the Ba- 
hamas, where he was this Winter, the ab- 
sence of the artificial member in its proper 
place had rather a startling effect on vis- 
itors. But Mr. Stokes always explains it in 
a cheery way, which seems not only pa- 
thetic, but almost heroic. 
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Henry Morgenthau, President of the Cen- 
tral Realty Bond and Trust Company, sail- 
ed yesterday on the Graf Waldersee for 
Hamburg. After conducting during a pe- 
riod of seven or elght months a series of 
real estate operations without equal in the 
city’s history, Mr. Morgenthau probably 
felt that he was not overstating the case 
when he told friend a day or two ago 
not that he a rest but that he 
needed one. Without referring to specific 
transactions, many of which have been 
conducted on a scale unheard of before the 
introduction of the corporate idea in real 
estate trading, it is sufficient to say that 
the total amount of the Central Reality 
| Bond and Trust Company's purchases since 
Nov. 1 is over $1(08000,000. The amount paid 
} in commissions to brokers during the same 
| period is between $150,000 and $200,000, and 
jin these commissions about forty brokers 
| have shared, The buying and selling of 
|real estate, moreover, has been but one 
|branch of that corporation's activity. It 
‘has also participated in such enterprises as 
the doubling of the capital stock of the 
Lawyers’ Title Insurance Company and the 
reorganization of the George A. Fuller 
Company, with a capital of $20,000,000, 
Such undertakings have brought to notice 
more forcibly than ever the quality of Mr. 
Morgenthau'’s judgment and decisiveness, 
He knows almost in an instant whether to 
take or reject a property, and it is a fact 
that a three-story frame dwelling in the 
Bronx is seldom sold with less negotiation 
and ‘‘dickering"’ than was the Boreet 

3uilding, which Mr. Morganthau purchased 
for about $2,250,000, 


a 
wanted 
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Friends of District Attorney John B. 
Merrill Queens County are thinking of 
presenting him with a medal, emblematical 
of the fish story championship of the 
county. Recently Mr. Merrill, who is an 

} ardent disciple of Izaak Walton, went down 
to the eastern end of Long Island for a 
few days’ fishing. Roaming about in a 
trackless brush wilderness, he stumbled 
upon dark pond, miles from any- 

the District Attorney 
had not been fished 

Mr. Merrill believes 
of the fish he saw 
wearing long gray 
whiskers. The pond was so crowded with 
fish that they had choked up the outlet 

and caused the pond to overflow its banks. 

When Mr. Merrill dropped his line in, there 

was of trout, pickerel, and 
perch to get the hook as fierce as a rush of 

Brooklynites for car during the 

“rush The fish, apparently, were 

despondent over which ob- 
in the grabbed the 
desperate means of getting out 
quarters. Of the three 
the District Attor- 
of them dropped 
every bit of fourteen 

two weighed eight 

Merrill brought the late 

to Island City. 
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‘‘Mrs. Blaine, the daughter of Admiral 
Hichborn,” said the daughter of Cupt. 
United States Navy, the other day, 
inherits her beauty from her father's 
fumily. Her charming, frank manner is 
the direct gift her father, the Admiral. 
Many a feminine heart he held captive in 
the old days, when he came East from 
the Pacific His admiration a 
pretty too genuine, too candidly 
expressed, to resisted. And then his 
dancing—it might have lacked polish, but 
it was the hearty, honest effort of the man 
who loved it. Long was the young con- 


of 


Coast. or 


face was 


be 





structor the life of our little naval circle, 
Yet the girl he loved—well, he didn't marry 
her.”” 
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Progress on the Rapid Transit Tunnel 


HIS view of the subway situation by 
one who is in touch with all that has 
been done so far was substantially 

indorsed at the offices of William Barclay 
Parsons, the chief engineer of the Rapid 
Transit Commission. 

“The Rapid Transit Railway is so much 
of an accomplished scheme that you can 
see it and almost touch it, and it requires 
little stretch of imagination, on looking at 
parts of it that are practically completed, 
to picture trains running.” 

“By July 1 next,” said Assistant En- 
gineer George S. Rice, “ John B. McDon- 
ald, the contractor, will be able to look 
ahead and be sure of completing the work 
on time, Aug. 21, 1904, and some who 
have full knowledge of all facts concerning 
the construction say that the subway will 
be finished in the early Autumn of 1903. 
It may be remembered that the contract 
was signed Feb. 21, 1900, for $35,000,000. 
This was for the system beginning at the 
Post Office and running to One Hundred 
and Third Street and Broadway, there to 
branch, one division continuing by way of 
Eleventh Avenue to Bailey Avenue, King’s 
Bridge, the other by way of One Hundred 
and Fourth Street under Central Park to 


One Hundred and Tenth Street and Lenox ; 


Avenue to Bronx Park. Added to the $35,- 
000,000 are $1,750,000 for the real estate 
necessary for terminals, and $600,000 have 
been spent in entirely changing the sewer 
system in many parts of the city on the 
line of the rapid transit road. Mr. Mc- 
Donald's contract does not engage for the 
Brooklyn and tunnel extension, which it 
is estimated will cost $8,000,000, and for 
which bids will shortly be asked. This 
extensicn will start from the Post Office 
down Broadway to Bowling Green, State 
Street, Battery Park, Whitehall Street, 
South Street, under the East River to 
Joralemon Street, Fulton Street, and Flat- 
bush Avenue to the Long Island Railroad 
Station. Incidentally, it may be said that 
this Brooklyn extension has resulted in 
changing the plan for the Post Office loop. 
Instead of going around the Post Office, its 
curve takes in only Mail Street, and there 
is to be another loop, to handle trains with- 
out turning the electric motors, at Battery 
Park. The last change in the McDonald 
contract was in the steel clevated structure 
from Dyckman Street to Two Hundred and 
Fifteenth Street. Originally it was trian- 
gular to Inwood Street. Now it has been 
made so that between Dyckman and Two 
Hundred and Fifteenth Street it only 
curves slightly. This lessens the cost of 
this portion of the road $50,000, but this 
will be adjusted to other expenditures. 


“Contractor McDonald was so ~—handi- 
capped after signing the contract by sub-: 


letting and preparations that active work 
was delayed until August, 1900. A correct 
gauge of the work done is the amount paid 
on the contract, as this is for work actual- 


ly done and amply vouched for. For Au 
gust, 1900, the amount so paid was $268,000. 
In April last the amount of work done 
called for the payment of $977,000. Last 
month, on account of the strike, only $850,- 
000 was due. July 1 the aggregate of the 
amounts paid will be $7,000,000. This will es- 
tablish that one-fifth of the work con- 
tracted for has been dore in eleven months, 
and, estimating on the rapid progress that 
has been made on the various sections 
when the work was once fairly started 
there can be no doubt that it will be fin- 
ished within contract time.” 


An examination of the various parts of 
the main road to One Hundred and Third 
Street and the King’s Bridge and Bronx 
Park branches found evidence where active 
work was in progress that the construction 
of the subway was being carried on rapidly 
and that by August, 1904, it would be com- 
pleted. The work is divided into fifteen sec- 
tions, three of which, Section 5, from Forty- 
second to Sixtieth Street; Section 6, from 
Sixtieth to One Hundred and Third Street, 
and Section 9 from One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Street to Brook Avenue on the 
Bronx Park division, are subdivided. No 
actual work has been done in the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Sections, or from One 
Hundred and Eighty-first Street to King’s 
Bridge, or in the Ninth and Tenth Sections, 
on the Bronx Park division, or from One 
Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street to the 
Park, so that the construction of the sub- 
way is proceeding south of One Hundred 
and Eighty-first Street on the west branch 
and of One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street 
on the east branch to the main line at One 
Hundred and Third Street and thence to 
the Post Office. 


In the sections where active work is go- 
ing on many interesting features of the 
various constructions which will form the 
subway were found. According to the 
character of the ground the construction 
will consist of steel and masonry, masonry 
and a steel elevated road. Where economy 
lies in making an excavation and building 
the road in it, and then filling in to the 
street level—“ cut and cover” is the engi- 
neering term—the roof, as a rule, will be 
flat, covered with water-proofing material 


ae 


at 


i 
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places as completed as when the first train 
will run, and in parts of the tunnels the 
timbering had been removed and the ma- 
sonry arches were finished. Several of the 
stations, notably that at Fifty-ninth Street, 
were in an advanced stage of construction. 

One of the most interesting places on 
the line of the subway is the hill of rock 
which is being tunneled along Blevénth 
Avenue at three points, the heading, above 
One Hundred and Fifty-seventh Street and 
the shafts at One Hundred and Sixty-eighth 
and One Hundred and Eighty-first Streets.) 
The tunnel where it ends at the Fort 
George viaduct will be two miles long, and 
will have passed under the summits of 
the rock formation at the New York Ju- 
venile Asylum and at One Hundred and 
Ninetieth Street. At the shafts mentioned 
the operations of tunneling are similar to 
those in vogue in silver mining in Colorado. 
At the One Hundred and Eighty-first Street 
shaft, which is 127 feet deep, and on the 
boundary lines of Sections 13 and 14, is 
a complete hoisting plant, with engine 
house, blacksmith's shop, dumping plat- 
form, and an elevator with two platforms. 
The progress made in the tunnel here is 
150 feet a month each way, that is to say, 
150 feet north and a like number south. 
The tunnel extends so far 35) feet toward 
Fort George, and 350 feet toward One Hun- 
dred and Sixty-cighth Street. By the end 
of the year the tunnel will be cut, and 
have part of its masonry in from Fort 


George to One Hundred and Fifty-seventh | 


Street. The rock formation here has aided 
the mining operations, as the rock has been 
of such quality and formation that little 


' of the tunnel has had to be timbered. There 


has been slight water seepage, and it has 
been controlled by a Cameron pump in 
operation about three hours in the twenty- 
four. Work is continuous here and at One 


Hundred and Sixty-eighth Street with | 


several shifts. 

The underground conditions are those of 
any mine. The workmen use head lamps, 
and the bed of the tunnel is tracked, and 
mules, which have an underground stable, 
haul the cars for rock work. Work begins 
at Sunday midnight and ends at Saturday 
midnight. The only complaint that the 
workmen make is that the ventilation of 
the tunnel, although compressed air is 
used, is not perfect, and that they suffer 
when there is blasting. This condition will 
continue until the tunneling is completed 
to the north and to One Hundred and 
Sixty-eighth Street. The principal blasting 
is done at 7 A. M., when the “heads” 
which have been drilled are blown off. 

Similar conditions and progress were 


‘found at the One Hundred and Sixty-eighth 


Street shaft, which is 103 feet deep. Here 


| ahe ventilation is as good as can be ex- 
. pected. . 


»When completed the station at thése’ 


shafts, cut in the solid rock more than 100 
feet below the street level, will be the show 


‘places of the subway as marvels of en- 


gineering and the rockman’s craft. Fach 
will be 300 feet long, 53 feet wide, and 28% 
feet high. They will be brilliantly lighted, 
and have an up-to-date equipment. There 
will be two elevators, each of the capacity 
of a train of passengers for each station, 
In the event of accident to the elevators 
the street would be reached by a stairway. 
The, heading of the Fort George tunnel 
is north of the One Hundred and Fifty- 
seventh Street, or Audubon Park, Station, 
one of the beauty spots of the rapid transit 
system. It is at the end of the “cut and 
cover’’ work above the apex of the dip 
from One Hundred and Fifty-third and 
One Hundred and Seventy-sixth Streets. 
It is held by some engineers that the dif- 
ficulties in construction experienced re- 
sulted from want of proper knowledge 
of the character of the formation to be 
tunneled. The heading for the tunnel might 
have been at One Hundred and Fifty-eighth, 
but at One Hundred and Sixtieth Street 
was a “fill-in” of earth and rock, which 
had been dumped to obliterate a pond. 
When this was struck by the tunnelers 
it was decided that timbering would be a 
dangerous expedient, so the contents of this 
earth pocket were excavated, making an 
open cut 100 feet long down almost to 
the crown of the masonry tunnel, and the 
true heading was made above it. The 
One Hundred and Sixtieth Street cut will 
be filled in to the level of the roadway. 
An express train system will profit One 
Hundred and Fifty-seventh Street, to which 
there will be two tracks to the three-track 
system, which will be from One Hundred 
and Third to One Hundred and Forty-fifth 
Street, and below One Hundred and Third 
Street will be four tracks to the City Hall, 
the Bronx Park division having two tracks. 
Residents of the Audubon Park district and 
real estate speculators anticipate much 
comfort and profit from the subway. Real 
estate agents’ signs abound on property 
near where the station will be. The ques- 
tion of a public park near the station its 
discussed, and the future of the vicinity 1s 
regarded as assured, with the Manhattan 
Street viaduct extending Riverside Drive in 
operation and the possibilities of the Public 
Drive, Fort Washington Avenue, and the 
King’s Bridge Road. The construction of the 
station at One Hundred and Fifty-seventh 
Street, “ cut and cover” work, has been be- 
gun and part of the subway is completed as 
to the masonry arch and track floor. No 
steel work is up yet. At One Hundred and 
Fitty-sixth Street,‘ where ground was 
broken nearly a year ago, «he arch is fin- 
ished ue up so that the strect 
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being constructed 7s timbering and mak- 
ing the concrete arch on “ centres.” 


Other important rock tunneling is on the 
Central Park section of the Bronx Park 
division. No work incidental to the bifur- 
cation of the main line into the west and 
east branches has been done at One Hun- 
dred and Third Street and Broadway. But 
on the east side of Central Park West, 
just north of One Hundred and Fourth 
Street, a shaft nearly sixty feet deep has 
been sunk under a high rock knoll, and 
from it tunnels have been cut under Cen- 
tral Park and into One Hundred and Fourth 
Street. The work is interesting here from 
an engineering standpoint because there ‘s 
a curve to the One Hundred and Fourth 
Street tunnel, which has a length of 24) 
feet from shaft to heading, and the diagonal 
course taken by the Central Park tunnel 
toward One Hundred and Tenth Street and 


Lenox and St. Nicholas Avenues. The work 
here is the same as at the One Hundred and 
Eighty-first and One Hundred and Sixty- 
eighth Street shafts. The rock is of such 
excellent quality and level strata that tim- 
bering is unnecessary. Progress in each of 
the Central Park West tunnels averages 160 
feet a month of twenty-six days. At One 
Hundred and Tenth Street, at the junction 
of Lenox and St. Nicholas Avenues, the 
progress in taking up the east division 
after it leaves Central Park, forming the 
station and continuing the subway up 


| Lenox Avenue, has been remarkable. The 


work is “cut and cover,’ and nearly all 
the excavating is done and much of the 
steel work is up. Some of it is covered in. 
The subway from One Hundred and Tenth 
Street under the Central Park drive just 
west of the Harlem Mere forms part of 
the drive’s roadway, and is as it will be 
ten years from now. The beds of the track- 
ways could be laid with rails ‘in half a day, 
and the structure as it stands is an object 
lesson in rapid transit engineering as to 
flat-roofed steel and masonry construction. 
Just southwest of this the tunnelers who 
are working to meet the tunnel from One 
Hundred and Fourth Street and Central 
Park West attacked a spur of a rocky 
bluff. They found such rotten rock and 
such slanting strata that they cleaned out 
an open cut to a heading and now about 
fifty feet of the tunnel has been cut in the 
solid rock, whose quality improves as the 
rockmen blow off the heads. Up Lenoys 
Avenue some substantial work has been 
done here and there up to One Hundred and 
Thirty-second Street in Section 8. The 
avenue is broken for the subway between 
this point and One Hundred and Eleventh 
Street and there is finished subway con- 
struction at One Hundred and Twentieth 
and One Hundred and Thirty-first Streets 
for the two-track branch. 


Other rock tunneling is in progress under 
the Park Avenue tunnel of the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Company, called the “ trol- 
ley *’ tunnel. The tunnels which are called 
“twin’’ are to run east and west of the 
line of Park Avenue, so that practically the 
bases of the walls of the Metropolitan's 
tunnel will be over the crowns of the 
masonry arches of the subway. At Forty- 
first Street each of the twin tunnels has 
been cut south one hundred feet and at 
Thirty-third Street the progress north in 
each case is 300 feet. North of Forty- 
first Street and Park Avenue, where the 
tunnels unite and curve into Forty-second 
Street, is ‘‘cut and cover" work, and the 
masonry arch is built. The rock cutting 
down Fourth Avenue to Wanamaker’s, be- 
low which the subway curves.into the Astor 
Place station and continues into Lafayette 
Place, is making progress that is satisfac- 
tory to the chief contractor and the com- 
mission. It is all ‘cut and cover" work. 
In Union Square the cut is being gradually 
widened to the four-track scale and prog- 
ress will increase in rapidity as the work 
goes on. 


Some of the other features of the work 
on the main line and the west branch were 
noted in going over the entire route under 
construction. In Eleventh Avenue, from 
One Hundred and Forty-ninth Street to 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street, there 
is a vast accumulation of material, includ- 
ing steel structure for the One Hundred 
and Forty-fifth Street station, and a yard 
for express train service which will have 
eight tracks. Much preliminary construc- 
tion work has been done between these 
points. The subway will be “ cut-and- 
cover " work here with the flat roof of the 
steel and masonry tunnel very little under 
the street level. The excavating will make 
a cut of the average depth of 27 feet. 
Much rock blasting will be done from One 
Hundred and Forty-ninth to One Hundred 
and Forty-fourth Street. Below that, to 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street, the 
work will be in earth. In places progress 
has been made to timber cribbing, and be- 
tween One Hundred and Forty-third and 
One Hundred and Forty-second Streets the 
steel structure is up over the finished floor. 
Ground ts broken for the One Hundred and 
Forty-fifth Street station and the express 
train yard, and from One Hundred and 
Thirty-sixth to One Hundred and Thirty- 
fifth Street the steel and masonry tunnel 
is in, and the structure is finished but for 
the rails where at One Hundred and Thir- 
ty-fifth Street it will turn from tunnel to 
viaduct over Manhattan Street, to become 
subway again at One Hundred and Twen- 
ty-fifth Street. At One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Street the foundations for the 
supports of the viaduct are in course of 
completion. On the slope south of this, in 
Eleventh Avenue, operations for the rapid 
transit road are delayed by the work inci- 
dental to the spreading of the tracks of the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company to 
make room for the three-track subway 
between them. 

Nearly west of Eleventh Avenue is the 
construction yard, filled with material for 
the cut ar Sted : 





and Twentieth Street. From here down to 
One Hundred and Eleventh Street progress 
has been varied. Some cuts are cribbed, 
and at other places only the avenue has 
been broken. At One Hundred and Six- 
teenth Street the excavation for the Colum- 
bia University station is under way, and at 
One Hundred and Tenth Street that for its 
station is well ahead. From One Hundred 
and Tenth Street down to Ninetieth Street 
little progress has been made. Here and 
there are some shallow excavations to rock 
and at other places only a little earth has 
been removed. At Eighty-ninth Street and 
Broadway there is a rock cut to the floor of 
the subway and its full four-track width. 
Part of the steel structure is up, with the 
masonry side walls. Below to Eighty-sixth 
Street excavation has progressed to crib- 
bing. Thence to Eighty-first Street are ex- 
cavations in a greater or lesser condition 
of advancement, which the work of a 
couple of weeks will develop to a condition 
of readiness for the foundations of the steel 
structure. From Bighty-first to Seventy- 
second Street there is no sign of subway 
construction. Just above Seventy-first 
Street there is an excavation on the east 
side of Broadway for a siding, but the ex- 
press station site at Seventy-second Street 
has not been opened. The siding is to have 
six tracks. Down to Sixty-sixth Street 
ground has been broken in the centre of 
Broadway, and thence to Sixty-fifth Street 
the rock has been uncovered and blasters 
are at work, as they are on the block below, 

At Sixty-third Street is the largest ex- 
cavation south of Eighty-ninth Street. It 
is the full width of the subway and down 
to its floor. On the block below the tunnel 
is so far finished that the gteel structure is 
up. Below Sixty-second Street the excava- 
tion Is down to the floor of the subway and 
partly cribbed and partly walled. The next 
block is partly excavated to the bed of the 
tracks. 

Were it necessary, the Fifty-ninth Street 
station could be finished in a fortnight by 
putting a multitude of workmen on the job. 
It is in process of completion and nearest to 
what it will be when there is subway pas- 
senger service than any other of the thirty- 
three stations of the subway now under 
construction. The permanent supports for 
the statue of Columbus are finished, and 
shortly the steel structure will be roofed 
and the car tracks and roadway above it 
laid for the service of years. 

From the Circle to Long Acre the subway 
is trenched through rock. The construction 
is ‘cut and cover," and at places part of the 
steel structure is up. In Long Acre the work 
is principally at the curve which takes in 
the Eno property north of the Pabst Hotel, 
which, it is said, will not be interfered with. 
Nothing has been done yet for the station 
at Forty-second Street and Broadway. 
Progress in construction between Broadway 
and Sixth Avenue and Sixth to Fifth Ave- 
nue in Forty-second Street has been rapid 
during the past few weeks, and the sub- 
contractors, the Degnon-McLean Company, 
have not disturbed Fifth Avenue, but have 
tunneled under it. From Fifth to Park 
Avenue ground has been broken for the 
work, 


Some parts of the Elm Street subway are 
completed, and the work of coalescing the 
sections is going on satisfactorily. Elm 
Street, because of its condition of chaos 
when the subway operations began, will 
be the typical four-track rapid transit thor- 
oughfare when in the Fall of this year ft 
is restored to the use of the public. On 
some of the finished steel structure hun- 
dreds of tons of material have been stored 
without evidence of weakness developing, 
and the subway engineers say that re- 
stricting the heaviest traffic on any part 
of it or on any part of the roadway over 
the subway has not even been thought of. 
The heaviest reel of wire cable may be 
drawn over it by a score of horses without 
danger of strain. 


Nothing in the way of subway construc- 
tion has been done in Elm Street from 
Grand to Pearl Street, but material is 
stored at various points. From Pearl to 
Reade Street is an excavation for a steel 
and masonry tunnel which goes under 
Duane Street. At its north end the concrete 
floor is laid, the Mail Street loop in the 
City Hall Park has been partly excavated, 
and is cribbed. The concrete track floor 
and the stone foundations for the structure 
will be laid in a few days. 

As at present planned, the express sta- 
tions of the subway will be the City Hall 
or bridge station, Fourteenth Street, Grand 
Central Station, Seventy-second Street, and 
Ninety-sixth Street. 

Assistant Engineer George S. Rice was 
asked if the blasting for the subway had 
occasioned any disturbance or damage or 
resulted in complaint, and if any disturb- 
ance amounting to a nuisance to be com- 
plained of or litigated was likely to occur 
from trains vibrating the strata of New 
York as was the case in London. 

“As to the results of blasting,” he re- 
plied, “if a window is broken, it is from 
the vibration of the air and not from the 
shaking of a building. There has been 
some minor damage. I cannot recall any 
serious case or any energetic complaint. 
As to the future, judging from what has 
not occurred through trains moving in the 
New York Central tunnel and the Park 
Avenue trolley tunnel, I do not apprehend 
any results of importance from the move- 
ment of trains by electric traction in the 
subway. There may be vibration more or 
less, but not so much as that caused by 
a heavy truck passing in a street, while 
you cannot foresee what supersensitive 
and imagin: tive persons may claim. The 
geological si‘uation was, of course, studied 
by our engin ‘ers.” 

Work beyo:d the Harlem on the east 
branch will be technically begun on Thurs- 


day_by the fo:mal breaking of ground at — 
Girard Avenue." Goostsiation will not, be hs 
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Tragedies of Christian 
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is gettin’ to be consider’ble seri- 

ous,” Mr. Silas Larrabee re- 
marked after reading an account of the 
death in Massachusetts of a child whose 
parents, being Christian Scientists, let the 
little one die without medical! attendance. 

‘They’s been a good many of them mur- 
ders,’ Mr. Larrabee went on. “It's pootty 
nigh time something was done to put a 
stop to sech things. I s'pose something 
would be done pootty quick if all the mur- 
ders was committed in one State. Bein’ 
scattered toler’ble well all over the country, 
pop’lar sentiment arouses rather slowish. 

“They seems to be three kinds of Chris- 
tian Scientists, nary one alike. They's 
them that actually believes in Christian 
Science; they’s them that makes believe 
they believe in it, and they’s them that gits 
their livin’ out of it. 

*Tain't no wonder lots of people believe 
in it. They ain't nothin’ foolish that 
it won't take root in human critters’ minds 
if you call it religion. If I remember right, 
they’s risin’ of 2,000 different kinds of re- 
ligion in the United States of Ameriky, and 
pootty nigh all of ‘em doin’ well in spots. 

“You go to a Shaker meetin’ and see 'em 
shakin’, and you say, ‘ What a lot of pesky 
fools to worship God that way!’ S'posin’ 
the Shaker comes to your meetin’. He'll 
be fast asleep before he’s been in the 
church twenty minutes, things is so awful 
teejus there, accordin’ to his notions, * Aint 
no git up and git to that religion,’ he'll say 
when he gits back to headquarters. 

“So ’tis all the way through. You're one 
kind of Methodist and I'm another. Barick 
Marston is one kind of Baptist and his wife 
is another. Joe Kane's a Presbyterian, 
but Joe's son is preachin’ in a Catholic 
church down Augusty way. Pootty nigh 
every family in Ogunquit is split up on 
the religious question, and they ain't all 
accommerdated yit. Along comes some- 
thing new—I don’t care what it is—and 
sure’s dogs is dogs somebody in Ogunquit 
will up and say, ‘That's the thing I've 
been waitin’ for; it fills the vacuum in my 
soul.’ 


66 T's ‘ere Christian Science question 


so 


“Don’t you remember, Barick " and with 
this Mr. Larrabee turned to his old crony, 
Barick Marston, “How the Millerites tuk 
hold of Ogunquit? I seen your father done 
up, in a white nightgown, straddlin’ the 
ridge pole of your house one mornin’, nose 
pintin’ straight up to heaven, shoutin’, 
‘Lord, I'm ready; take me home.’ 

“Well, Christian Science goes down full’s 
easy as the stuff the Millerites made your 
old man swaller. It would be an awful 
good religion, if it only kept its promises. 
Ii’s kind of a takin’ idee that, no matter 
what's the matter with a feller, they won't 
be nothin’ at all the matter with him if 
he'll only make up his mind that they ain't 
nothin’ the matter with him. 

““The world’s toler’ble well supplied with 
ailin’ folks, folks with livers, folks with 
stomicks, folks with lungs, and sech. 
About all of ‘em has doctored right and 
left for their troubles, and has about made 
up their minds that they can’t git no re- 
Nef in the regular way. Along comes 
Christian Science and says to 'em, * Foller 
me, and I'll make ye jest’s good’s new.’ 
Ain't strange, is it, if consider’ble many 
of the ailers accepts the invitation, 'spe- 
cially them that’s about guy up hova 
They say a drownin’ man will ketch at a 
straw, an’ a sick man that really ain't 
curable will do the same thing. I dunnos 
I feel like passin’ jedgment on a man 
that’s got one foot in the grave, no mat- 
ter who he picks out to do his doctorin’. 

“TI jedge the heft of the real believers 
in Christian Science is made up of folks 
that's got something the matter with ’em 
or thinks they has. The rest of the be- 
lievers, accordin’ to my figurin’, isn’t, gen- 
erally speakin’, of much consequence, 
though they is a good many of ‘em that 
stands pootty high up in the world, I 
ain’t got no particular fault to find with 
’em, either high or low. They've been 
humbugged—that's all. Some folks hum- 
bugs easy. In the words of the poet: 

All hain't brains as large as those 
Which a calfs head doth inclose. 

“But they’s another class that I feel 
considerable ha'sh about. I'm alludin’ at 
them that only makes believe they’s Chris- 
tian Scientists. I know of men and wo- 
men that calls themselves Christian Sci- 
entists, when they ain’t Christian Scient- 
ists no more’n I be. The thing was sorter 
fashionable when it begun to spread. It 
guv some folks a heap of satisfaction to 
have it circulated among their friends that 
they was Christian Scientists. S'pose you 
call yourself a Baptist. You don’t amount 
to nothin’. Woods is full of Baptists, and 
Methodists, and Presbyterians, and Congre- 
gationals, and ‘'Piscipalians. But 
you announce that you are a Christian Sci- 
entist! B'jocks, ten foot high the 
firsi clatter. 


s'pose 
you're 


“You wouldn't think that when it comes 
to religion folks would feel that way, but 
they do. They like to make holy shows of 
themselves. A while ago they was consid- 
er’ble said about a religion they called The- 
osophy. Pootty nigh as good as bein’ second 
ccusin to the Czar of Rooshy to call your- 
self a Theosophist. Forty year ago they 
was a lot of folks that called themselves 
Radicals. Well, if they didn’t put on airs 
nobody never did. ‘1'm afeard our religion 


| into something respectable? 


Ogunquit’s Philosopher Takes a Seri- 
ous View of Mother Eddy’s Church. 
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is a little too deep for you,’ they'd say to 
folks that criticised ‘em. 

“We've had a boom in Mahomidanism 
too. They’s been quite a raft of convarts 
in Ameriky in the last couple of years. 
Sairy Hatch went on to New York last 
Winter and got convarted. When she come 
back and told old man Hatch that she was 
a Mahomidan, he jumped clean across the 
room. 

“*Lord a'’mighty, Sairy!’ says he, 
‘You've turned your back on the religion 
of your fathers. . They never was a Hatch 
in the Mahomidan Church since Adam 
was a boy.’ 

“ Sairy was tickled to death. The more 
the old man cussed her the better she liked 
it. 

“* What's the use in bein’ a skyrocket,’ 
says she, ‘if you don’t make folks’ eyes 
dance when you bust!’ 

“That's pretty good philosophy. But it 
don’t apply to make-believe Christian Sci- 
entists. When a man gives out that he is 
a Christian Scientist, he takes a position 
that runs agin sartain principles that, in 
my jedgment, has got to be upheld for the 
good of the community and the folks that 
makes it up. He says that he is all through 
with doctors and medicine; that no matter 
what disease invades his home, he'll depend 
on his religion to pull the sufferin’ patient 
through. 

“If Zeke Buzzell should tell you some- 
thing like this, you wouldn't pay much at- 
tention to him. What idgits thinks about 
Christian Science ain't no ’count. 

* But s'pose a man that youv'e got a lot 
of confidence in—a man that’s noted for his 
intelligence and good jedgment—h’'ists the 
Christian Science flag over his cupolo, ain't 
that goin’ to stagger you for a minute? 
It's goin’ to do more than stagger some 
folks. ‘If Christian Science is good enough 
for him,’ they'll say, ‘it’s good enough for 
me.’ They don't know that the feller 
they're follerin’ ain’t nothin’ but a make- 
believer and that he'll drop Christian Sci- 
ence like a hot pertater fust time he comes 
to a real test of its fundymental principles. 

“T tell ye, they’s piles of folks in the 
Christian Science nets who wouldn't be 
there if it hadn't been for them that’s 
made _ stoolpigeons of themselves. The 
Christian Science stoolpigeons has a good 
deal to answer for. As Jedge Tripp would 
say, they're accessuaries afore the fact in 
every one of them Christian Science mur- 
ders we read about. 

“T've a good deal more respect for the 
folks that’s into Christian Science for what 
they can make out of it than I have for 
them make-bellevers who don’t git no more 
out of it than Sairy Hatch gits out of her 
Mahomidanism, 

‘I don’t think that all the folks that 
makes a business of Christian Science is 
scoundrels, but I do think that if I hadn't 
more than two things to choose between 
I'd go into the gold-brick business rather’n 
into the Christian Science business. 

“Feller with a gold brick come to see me 
about six months ago, and I had a pootty 
comfortable talk with him after I'd showed 
him they wan't no use tryin’ his game on 
Silas Larrabee, 

“*You seem to be a pooty intelligent 
young man,’ says I ‘Why don’t you get 
You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself sticking to a busi- 
ness like this,’ 

“*T might do wus,’ says he. 

*“* How so?’ says I. 

“*Well,’ says he, ‘I’ve got a brother in 
the Christian Science business, and I 
reckon I’m consider’ble more respectable 
than he is. I rob a man of his money; I 
don't kill off his wife and children. Gold 
brickin’ is pooty low down, but we gold 
brickers look like a Band of Hope alongside 
them Christian Scientists.” 

‘*They’s a woman up to Dover that be- 
lieves in Christian Science—she says. Well, 
about a fortni’t ago her dog took sick. 
What do you s’pose she done with him? Tuk 
him down cellar and fastened him to the 
chimbly arch and then went up in the attic, 
squatted down on an old feather bed, and 
guv the poor little devil ‘ absent treatment.’ 

*“* Bumbye the dog died. 

“When my darter told me about it I says 
to her, ‘ Annie,’ says I, ‘she ought to set a 
tombstone over that dog and put on it, 


Beneath this stone poor Rover lies, 
Killed by a fool, confound her eyes, 


“*But s’pose it had been a human crit- 
ter,’ says Annie. ‘ What would you put on 
the tombstene?’ 

“*T ain’t writin’ epitaphs for tragedies 
like that, Annie,’ says I. 

“But I think, Barick, the time ain't fur 
off when the sentiment of the country will 
be sech that every one of these tragedies 
will have its epertaph ready in jest one 
word, ‘ Murder,’ ”’ 

ROBERT W. WELCH. 

Ogunquit, Me., June 10. 


HOW THE CARPENTER BEE WORKS. 
66 F there is one insect better named 
| than any other,’’ remarked the coun- 
try doctor, ‘“‘it is the carpenter bee. 
Mighty few carpenters there are who are 
able to do what he can. He looks very like 
the bumble bee, but is a very different fel- 
low indeed. He is a solitary bee, a regular 
hermit, while the bumble bee is a social 
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character, It is rare indeed that the carp- 
enter bee even builds his home or nest near 
others of his kind. 

“T have just forwarded to the West a 
really remarkable example of what the 
carpenter bee can do in the way of building 
a home for himself. It goes into a rather 
novel collection my friend is making—one 
of the nests of birds, fishes, and insects. 
The carpenter bee euts long cylindrical 
passages in joists and planks, which it 
divides into a number of chambers by par- 
titions made of agglutinated sawdust. In 
each chamber a single egg is deposited 
and around it is stored a mass of pollen, 
food for the future larva. The larvae 
hatch at different times, so the bee bores a 
hole from each cell to the exterior. The 
outlet is closed with sawdust at its in- 
terior opening. When the larva is hatched 
it always cuts through at the right place 
and never into the adjoining cell. 

“Recently I used temporarily a small 
piece of inch oak a foot long and two and 
three-eighths inches wide to stop up a 
hole. The end pointed outward. When 
I removed the wood I found six holes side 
by side, all bored by carpenter bees. Each 
hole was three-eighths of an inch in dia- 
meter, and was separated by walls as 


thin as paper, varying from one-thirty- 


fourth to one-fifty-sixth of an inch. These 
holes ran from within a half inch to an 
inch and a half of the far end of the 
stick, and were so close to the inside sur- 
face of the wood that but one-fifty-sixth 
of an inch, or a wall as thin as tissue 
paper, was left for the larva to bore 
through to escape. Luckily, I noticed these 
holes before I removed the piece, so I used 
great care. I packed the bits of wood in 
cotton previous to shipment with as much 
care as is used in packing spun-glass work. 

“Now, the remarkable part of my find 
is that six bees should have bored their 
nests so close together in one piece of 
wood, I doubt if there is another known 
instance of such a thing. Then it is cu- 
rious that the passages should run side 
by side, and yet not once cut into the ad- 
joining cylinder. It is wonderful to me 
that these bees can cut .cylinders from 
twelve to fifteen inches in depth through 
absolute darkness, and yet never cut 
through the surface of the wood. When 
working in the day enough light might 
come through the thin wall they leave to 
give them an idea of direction, but as 
much of their labor is done at night they 
must have some means of measurement 
unknown to the naturalist or a special 
sense of direction and distance.” 
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SPURIOUS BUTTER 


How It May Readily Be Detected by Simple Tests 
by Any Housekeeper. 


LEXNARANLAL KLAN GLIAL ANN HENNE NEN HN HN NNN 


N a pamphlet recently issued the United 
States Agricultural Department instructs 
housewives how, by simple experiments, 

to detect the difference between genuine 
butter and the spurious article. The means 
for making these tests are at hand in every 
well-regulated kitchen, and as they are 
practically unerring, their value can scarce- 
ly be overestimated, 

Without making war.on either oleomar- 
garine or ‘‘ process”’ butter, the pamphlet 
simply calls attention to the fact that with 
so many different kinds of butter or but- 
ter substitutes in the market, the people 
have a right to know just what they are 
buying. If one wishes oleomargarine there 
is no law to prevent its sale, under proper 
restrictions. Its composition and method of 
manufacture have long been matters of 
common knowledge. Renovated or “ pro- 
cess”’ butter, on the other hand, having 
been introduced in a large way less than 
seven years ago, and being retailed without 
other designation than that of “ butter,’’ is 
as yet hardly known to the average con- 
sumer. All grades of it, good, bad, and in- 
different, are met with in the market. 


Before describing the method by which. 
every kitchen may become a sort of labor-; 
atory and every cook an amateur chemist, 
to say that the better grades of “ process 7, 
butter are made from miscellaneous as-, 
sortments of ‘country butter,’’ mainly 
‘farmer's rolls,’ produced by individual 
farmers remote from creameries and sold 
or exchanged at the country stores, this 
material being treated or ‘“‘ processed” 
while it is relatively fresh. The poorer 
grades result from the treatment of inferior 
raw material. ‘Experiments have shown, 
however, that only a very inferior article 
of “process” butter can be made from 
rancid stock, and for this there is little de- 
mand, 

How are people who are curious to know 
what they are eating to find out? ‘The 
method is simple, easy, and inexpensive. 
One of the best ways to learn just what 
sort of stuff is being spread upon the 
family bread is known as the “ boiling 
test.” It was invented by a detective in 
the oleomargarine prosecutions about ten 
years ago, and was, of course, used siim- 
ply for the purpose of discovering that 
merchandise being sold as the genuine ar- 
ticle was spurious. Since the advent 6f 
“ process” butter, the test has been elab- 
orated somewhat, and now it is used to 
distinguish the genuine butter from “' reno- 
vated,” and both from oleomargarine. 


This test consists merely in boiling brisk- 
ly a small portion of the sample and ob- 
serving its behavior the while. The house- 
wife may use as the source of heat an or- 
dinary kerosene lamp with the chimney 
off. At first it should be turned low. Melt 
the sample to be tested in an ordinary 
tablespoon, hastening the process by stir- 
ring with a small splinter of wood, as, for 
instance, a match with the phosphorus 
removed, or a toothpick. Then, increasing 
the heat, bring to as brisk a boil as pos- 
sible, and after the boiling has begun, stir 
thoroughly the contents of the spoon—not 
neglecting the outer edges—two or three 
times at intervals during the boiling—al- 
ways shortly before the boiling ceases. In 
the city, or wherever available, a gas 
flame can be used more conveniently than 
the kerosene lamp. 

Yenuine butter boils usually with very 
little, if any, noise and produces an abund- 
ance of “foam.” “ Process” butter and 
oleomargarine sputter as they boil, and 
produce practically no “foam.” The reno- 
vated article may produce a little, but the 
amount is so small that it can easily be 
distinguished from the genuine article. 

“Ladled” butter, which is genuine, 
sometimes produces a scanty ‘‘ foam," but 
* ladled"’ butter is no longer much in use, 
as it has been largely replaced by the reno- 
vated. It is the product obtained by work- 
ing together and washing at the same time 
several different lots of country butter, 
coloring the whole to a uniform shade, 

What is known as the Waterhouse test, 
household adaptation, is another unerring 
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means of determining whether the article 
is genuine or spurious. The utensils re- 
quired are a one-half pint tin measuring 
cup common in kitchen use, marked at the 
half and quarters, or a plain one-half-pint 
tin measure, ordinary narrow form, or an 
ordinary small tin cup, two and three- 
fourths inches in diameter and two incheg 
in height, holding about one gill and a half; 
a common pan, about nine and a half inches 
in diameter at the base; a small rod of 
wood of the thickness of a match and of 
convenient length for stirring; a clock or 
watch. 

This process for distinguishing oleomar- 
garine is as follows: Use sweet skimmed 
milk, obtained by setting fresh milk in a 
cool place for from twelve to twenty-four 
hours, and removing the cream as fully as 
possible. Half fill the half-pint cup with 
this milk or fill the smaller cup mentioned 
two-thirds, measuring accurately the gill 
of milk when possible; heat nearly to boil- 
ing, add a slightly rounded teaspoonful of 
butter or butter substitute, stir with a 
wooden rod and continue heating. until the 
milk boils up. Remove the milk from the 
heat as soon as it has boiled up and place 
in the pan, which has been prepared, con- 
taining pieces of ice with very little ice 
water, the ice to be in pieces the size of 
one to two hen's eggs. Fragments of ice 
melt too rapidly. There should be enough 
of the ice to cover two-thirds of the bot- 
tom of the pan. 


There is danger of getting too much water 
in the pan. The person making the ex- 
periment should therefore be careful to rege 
ulate the amount so that when the cup is 
first placed in the pan of water on its oute 
side will reach to but one-fourth the height 
of the milk within. As the ice melts the 
water will of course rise to a higher level. 
Stir the contents of the cup rather rapidly 
with a rotary and a crosswise motion in 
turn continuously :throughout the test, ex- 
cept during the moment of time required 
for the stirring of the ice water in the 
pan. This stirring should be at intervals 
of one minute, and accomplished by 
moving the cup about in a circle around 
the edges of the pan. If the sample is 
oleomargarine by the timé the stirring has 
been going on ten minutes sometimes in 
a very much shorter length of time, the 
fat will gather in a lump or soft mass, 
and will harden quickly. If it does not 
gather it is elther genuine or “‘ renovated ” 
butter. 


The Agricultural Department does not 
pretend to say that the foregoing tests will 
always remain good. Those who are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of spurious but- 
ter are alert to discover new methods of 
deceiving the public. They have their own 
laboratories ard their own chemists, and it 
ray be that they will discover some way tn 
which to make oleomargarine “ foam” 
when submitted to the “ spoon test.” 

New mixtures are ccntinually being put 
on the market, and some of these may pre- 
sent conditions to the chemist which he 
does not now have to grapple. But for the 
present the tests described are sufficient to 
insure every housekeeper who is willing to 
take a little trouble against imposition. 

While the department describes a number 
of laboratory tests, they are so impossible 
to the ordinary householder that it would 
searcely be worth while to reprint them, 
The method pursued by the late Mr. Watere 
house, who served as instructor at the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, and which has been described 
here, is but the simplificaticn of a more 
elaborate laboratory experiment originated 
ty the sare man. His complete test was 
this: 

Half fill a 100 ce. breaker with sweet 
milk, heat nearly to beiling, and add from 
5 to 10 grams of butter or oleomargarine, 
Stir with a small rod, which is preferably 
of wood, and about the size of a match, 
until the fat is melted. The beaker is then 
placed in cold water and the milk stirred 
until the temperature falls eufficiently for 
the fat to congeal. At this point the fat, if 
oleomargarine, can easily be collected into 
ove lump by mesns of the rod, while if but- 
ter it will granulate and cannot be so cole 
lected. The distinction is very marked. 
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THE OLD NEW YORKER 
TELLS OF CHANGES. 


—- +4444 +4444—— 


“ EW YORK will never be old—they 
won't let it grow old——the only his- 
torical New York that will ever be 

known is the ‘old New York ' that we know 

to-day. Buildings are razed only to be suc- 
ceeded by marvelous modern skyscrapers, 
and even before, somewhere on the twenty- 
fifth story, the roof has been riveted on, 

New Yorkers, in the admiration of the en- 

gineering feat, have already forgotten the 

history and the traditions that made the 
desecrated spot dear to their forefathers.” 

The speaker was an old New Yorker, a 
man who had traveled far and near over 
the face of the globe with his eyes open 
and memory alert, and he had invited the 
writer to accompany him on a trip up 
Broadway. 

“Just to show the young people and to 
recall to the old people what New York was 
like in the days when dwelling houses sur- 
rounded Bowling Green and when omni- 
buses were the modern convenience that 
rattled over Broadway paved with cobble- 
stones,"’ explained the old resident, ‘I 
have outworn three pavements on Broad- 
way. 

“But to come to the point, how many 
people living in New York to-day know that 
from a certain point at the Battery they 
can look clean out through the Narrows 
and to the Highlands, 'way beyond, border- 
ing on the sea? And how many know that 
on the present site of the giant Empire 
Building, at Rector Street and Broadway, 
there preceded two other buildings, and 
that one of them was the old Grace Church? 
But let us begin at the Battery, the begin- 
ning of the old town, as of the new me- 
tropolis, and, to the mind of one who has 
been in every quarter of the globe, the 
finest point on the face of it, not excepting 
the harbor at San Francisco, 


“The observant man can still trace by 
the age of the trees in Battery Park the 
outline of the old Battery, and from where 
the park has since been artificially stolen 
from the Hudson River. Draw a line from 
the foot of Greenwich Street through the 
Barge Office and you will find, allowing 
for the irregularities of a river embank- 
ment, that all the old trees stand on the 
east of the line. West of the line is filled- 
in land. 


“At the foot of the Battery was the orig- 
inal South Ferry, so called because it was 
the furthest ferry south. Up to the late 
thirties it was the ferry which connected 
with the one railroad, outside of the Har- 
lem Railroad, running east out of New 
York. 

“The famous Vanderbilt steamers land- 
ed exactly where now the Staten Island 
Ferry lands. The boats were not known as 
ferryboats in those days; they were called 
with dignity, ‘steamers.’ They were four in 
number, the Sylph, the Huguenot, the 
Sampson, and the ‘Hunchback,’ as we 
smal! boys called her, because of the lack 
of a name and the letters ‘H. B.’ painted 
on the paddle boxes. The boats were lit- 
tle side-wheel affairs, and double decked 
only aft. 


“Now there is something that your mod- 
ern New Yorker has not time to ebserve. 
See that Custom House flag on the Barge 
Office?"’ The perpendicular red and white 
striped flag with a blue eagle surrounded 
by 13 blue stars in a fleld of white, stood 
out straight in a clipping western breeze. 
* You would look at that all day and never 
notice there were sixteen stripes there, and 
simply because you ts it for granted 
there were but thirtecdMr be three extra 
stripes were put In when the original thir- 
teen States grew to sixteen. The flag was 
never altered from that day on, for it began 
to dawn on the officials that there would 
soon be more stripes than would look well 
on a flag if each State were so honored, 


“The Battery in those early days was 
the Central Park of to-day. People came 
here from all over. There was a sea wall 
built and on it was an ordinary wooden 
two-railed fence, but the people were very 
proud of their park. It was here that there 
Was more to see than anywhere else in 
New York. The Aquarium was then Fort 
Clinton. Here Gen. Lafayette landed, and 
the memory, instead of being forgotten in 
the rush and turmoil after the other man’s 
dollar, was tenderly preserved. Here, also, 
all that was new or striking was ‘ pulled 
off.’ In 1840 Colt, the inventor of the re- 
wolver, experimented with a submarine 
mine with which he blew up an old hulk 
in the presence of thousands who had come 
to see the feat. The river that day was 
loaded with small boats, and no sooner did 
the bursting timbers sail skyward than 
there was a scramble for souvenirs—you 
see, therefore, the fever is ancient. The 
occasion, I believe, was the first on which 
& submarine mine was fired by. electricity. 

“ At the Battery, likewise, the troops as- 
gwembled for the Fourth of July parade. 
The whole town turned out in those days on 


to a long bridge that ran clear up almost to 
Greenwich Street. When Lafayette landed 
at the fort in 1824 a tremendous crowd as- 
sembled on the bridge to welcome him. 
There was a bad accident that day, for the 
bridge collapsed and many were injured. 

“Later the city acquired possession of the 
fort—1 think it was traded for Governors 
Island—and then it was turned into’ a 
pleasure garden. Jenny Lind sang there in 
1850, and Italian opera troupes appeared 
from time to time. There also was conduct- 
ed an experiment the revival of which re- 
cently caused astonishment. It was the 
principle that centrifugal force can over- 
come gravity—the exact device recently 
‘invented’ as a nerve rasper for Coney 
Islanders, that of a car shooting down a 
chute and then around a complete circle set 
on end. However, no person was in the 
car, the experiment being conducted with a 
pail of water. Im time the fort was roofed 
in, and when Niblo’s Garden burned down 
the American Institute Fair, to which every 
person of consequence in the city was a 
subscriber, held its fair in the building. 
About this time some of the veterans of 
the war of 1812 and a few of the Revolu- 
tionary War acquired privileges to erect 
booths og the Battery grounds. 

“ Thereafter there was a little Coney Isl- 

and. Candy, popcorn, gingerbread, and red 
lemonade were sold. I can tell you, New 
York may not be the same as it was in 
days gone by, but the young people have 
not the good times they used to have! 
Why, sitting on a bench at the Battery one 
could see the full-rigged ships with every 
stitch of canvas drawing to the bursting 
point, race in and out of the harbor from 
and toward the long stretch of ocean. 
Then only steamers went up the Hudson, 
the sailing ships taking to the East River. 
What do they do to-day? With masts 
housed to prevent bumping into the Brook- 
lyn Bridge they come crawling into port 
behind an absurd puffy thing of a tow- 
boat! You younger folks do not miss these 
things because you have never known dif- 
ferently. How many of you know that 
from a point directly behind the Aquarium 
you can see through the very Narrows and 
to the blue Highlands that seam the sea? 
But then you have not stood on that spot 
during the days when there were no tele- 
graphs and when you had to stand there to 
catch the first glimpse of the vessel bear- 
ing a loved one, only to find that the ship 
was another one full of other people's loved 
ones. 
‘ “The only real friend the old New York- 
jer has here is old Fort Williams. In the 
jearly days there was also a*“fort on Lib- 
‘erty ‘Islahd, and it was an imposing thing 
'to'see the three forts, as if in a battle with 
joné another, exchange shots and flames 
jand powder smoke in salutes. To-day old 
\Fort Williams is condemned as useless, and 
they say it was never a properly built fort, 
that according to modern ideas the case- 
mates should not have been in perpendicu- 
lar as well as in horizontal rows because 
the flash and powder in the lower case- 
mates would spoil the range of the men 
above. But to the old New Yorker the fort 
is still a joy. It is the only landmark that 
has survived. 


“At the Battery, as long as I can re- 
member, there was always a bath. A man 
named Rabineau was the originator of the 
bath in the exact place now occupied by a 
modern one. Rabineau had a second story 
on his bath. There men could sit and drink 
sherry cobblers and discuss the admission 
of another State, or, looking toward sea, 
make pools on the arrival of the next 
mail. Then, New Brighton, 8. I., was a 
fashionable watering place, and Hoboken, 
in its day a beautiful spot, was a close 
second in favor. 


“In the neighborhood of the Battery, 
then surrounded by dwelling houses, there 
were a number of excellent inns. One man 
named Bayard kept an inn on State Street, 
and it was famous for its splendid turtle 
soup. Among those living on State Street 
was &@ man named Stephen Whitney, who 
became famous in his day because he re- 
fused to be driven out of his home, corner 
of Bowling Green and State Street, by the 
incroachments of commerce. In time his 
neighbors went one by one, but he dog- 
gedly hung on until he died. His home then 
became the ‘office of the Anchor Line 
Steamship Company, and was but recently 
torn down to make room for the new Cus- 
tom House. 

“With the destruction of the old building 
at 1 Broadway to make room for the pres- 
ent towering structure of red brick, there 
disappeared from New York the last old 
Holland style of architecture and a land- 


mark which should have been preserved b: 
the Government. It was in that same old 


house where Gens. Howe and Clinton of 
the British Army made their headquarters. 
For a time the house became an inn named 
the Washington House, and a favorite place 
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foot in the cube. Some of these may still 
be seen on the sidewalk in front of 16 Pearl 
Street, near Whitehall Street. The Russ 
blocks, however, quickly wore smooth, and 
when ridges were cut into them to give 
horses a foothold they quickly wore down. 
Lastly, the Guidet pavement was tried out 
and accepted. 

“After the big fire in 1845 Whitehall 
Street was widened to double its original 
width. 

“The original Atlantic Garden was down 
in this vicinity, being situated in the rear 
of the two little buildings that stood at 1 
Broadway and on the present site of the 
Bowling Green Building. A very fine place 
the garden was, with little stalls and many- 
colored lanterns over each stall. Ale was 
the drink in those days, and if you wanted 
to be real devilish you would order a sherry 
cebbler. The only beer in New York at 
that time was Philadelphia lager beer. 

“The house across the street, 15 Broad- 
way, with the two lions in front of it, had 
a curious experience. It was the only 
house on the west side of Broadway that 
was touched by the fire and destroyed. I 
remember that fire well. For one whole 
Summer the débris and bricks lay scattered 
over Whitehall Street, awaiting an insur- 
ance settlement. 

* At 66 Broadway, the present Manhattan 
Life skyscraper’s number, was formerly 
that of the famous Globe Hotel. 

‘Here, on the northwest corner of Wall 
Street and Broadway, a curious man had a 
curious business. His office was in the 
cellar, entrance from the street, and he 
was the publisher of The Banknote Re- 
porter and Counterfeit Detecttve. Those 
were the days of wildcat currency when 
only New York, Ohio, and Massachusetts 
paper money could be relied upon. The 
Government had not then issued its green- 
backs, and each State authorized its own 
money through State banks, and many per- 
sons within the boundaries made their own 
greenbacks. Whenever there was a bank 
failure or whenever a new counterfeit 
cropped up, out went a slip to every sub- 
seriber of the paper. 

“The Soldiers’ Monument, in Trinity 
Churchyard, adjoining the building 109 and 
111 Broadway, so carefully revered and dec- 
orated by patriotic citizens on Decoration 
Days, does not stand over the bones of a 
single American soldier. Tories were buried 
there, not soldiers. The monument was 
raised simply because the city wished to 
extend Pine Street through the cemetery. 
You will notice the monument stands df- 
rectly opposite Pine Street. Similarly, when 
it was decided to widen Thames Street, the 
Trinity Corporation put up the building at 
111 Broadway. Many bodies—‘ sacred re- 
mains '"—were raised and reburied in order 
to make room for the building. In the 
basement of this building is where H. B. 
Claflin first became prominent as a dry 
goods man. 

“At 115 Broadway, where the Boreel 
Building now rears itself, stood the City 
Hotel, the most fashionable hotel in New 
York before the Astor House took its place 
Here all the fashionable balls and dinners 
took place. 

“ Bowen, McNamee & Co., noted silk men 
in their day and otherwise prominent, had 
their place of business at 130 Broadway, a 
number now occupied by a most up-to-date 
‘quick lunch’ room. Bowen was a famous 
Abolitionist, was prominent in politics, and 
the chief owner of The Independent. 

“The Benedict Building, at 169 Broad- 
way, was formerly known as the Gilsey 
Building, and was built by Mr. Gilsey, who 
made a fortune in tobacco and who later 
built the hotel bearing his name.” 

Here the old gentleman rested. “I'm 
afraid it is as much as I want to do in one 
day, even in the interest of old New York,” 
he said. ‘“ From here to Fourteenth Street 
the history is even a more interesting one, 
but—another time, maybe.” 


ON POST ON BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 


66 EAR anything about that umbrel- 
H la yet?” 

“No, Sir, but if you go to the 
next tower and ask the man on post he 
may be able to help you out,” and as the 
little old man with a cane and a faded 
yachting cap and steel-rimmed glasses hob- 
bled up the stairway where the asphalt and 
the wood walks on the footpath of the 
Brooklyn Bridge meet, the policeman 
turned to the reporter and added: “ That 
old fellow is an example of a good many 
cranks we meet while on post. It seems he 
lost an umbrella on the bridge about a 
week ago. Every day since the old man 
has been here inquiring for the umbrella, 
and each time I refer him to the next man 
on post, and the next man refers him back 
to me. Each time he gives the same mourn- 
ful answer: ‘I have seen the other police- 
man, and he says he thought you migh 
have it.’"’ 

There may be something pathetic in the 
old man, who has not learned to mistrust 
human nature, but here is a case that I 
thought was funny. 

“A pair of up-to-date-looking college fel- 
lows came to me one night at the Park 
Row entrance and explained that they had 
lost a pocketbook with considerable money 
in it. They wanted to know where the 
book would be left when found, so that 
they could reclaim it. Imagine, and cle 
to Park Row! And think of those unsophis- 
ticated students inquiring where to call for 
thely. money! I explained to them the 
chances they had of ever getting it back, 
but they insisted that some honest person 
might have found it and would return it. 
Told 'em if they ever got that money back 
they ought to play the races with it, for 
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that he had lost his hat overboard. The 


gentleman was several sheets in the wind, 
but not too far gone to feel the embarrass- 
ment of going home without a hat. He 
said he did not know what .© do, as all 
stores were closed and he Fxd to go all 
the way to Jamaica without a hat. 

“*Come with me and I'll fix you out,’ I 
said, and took him to the station house. 
There was no hat there, but there was 
something that had been a hat. It was 
an old ‘plug’ which dated back, I guess, 
to the year ‘49. I tried it on him, but the 
thing wouldn't fit. 

‘* Hold it in your hand 
to put it on your head.’ 

““* Oh, that will do fine,’ he said. 
throw a fine front with that,’ and 
he went, carrying the hat in his 
happy, saved from disgrace.” 

A workingman came up holding a coin 
in his hand. ‘‘ What kind of a penny is 
that?”’’ he said, holding a copper coin 
toward the officer. 

“That is a Spanish bit,’’ 
explained. 

“T thought it was a English farthin’. I 
picked it up in this pill box a space down 
the walk here.” 

“It's a keepsake,” the policeman ven- 
cured, by way of keeping up the conversa- 
tion. 

““* Keepsake be hanged. It’s a old Eng- 
lish farthin’, what's been in my possession 
this many a year. I only wanted to see (f 
you knew what you was talkin’ about.’ 

“Here is one of the pesers that people 
ask of us. This one, by the way, was by an 
old woman, who had evidently come a long 
distance to see the bridge. She got as far 
as the stairs, when she turned to me and 
said: ‘Do you think, Mr. Officer, that if 
I cross that long bridge it will affect my 
breathing power?’ 

“Here and there we find people who are 
grateful for little favors, and this is such 
a case. Two weeks ago a young woman 
and her little boy were trying to cross 
the bridge, when the woman was over- 
come with weakness, and it required water 
and a rest before she could be taken back 
to the New York end, from where she had 
started. When she had recovered she felt 
sorry at having had to miss the bridge 
and wished only that she had some memen- 
to or other by which to remember it, as 
she had come all the way from Detroit 
to see the New York sights, and as she 
would now have to return without hav- 
ing seen the main sight of all, I told her 
I would send her a souvenir, and later on 
mailed to her a policeman's button from 
an old uniform—the kind of button that 
bore the picture of the bridge. Two days 
ago I received a letter from the woman 
thanking me and sending me a souvenir 
spoon of her own town, ‘to give my little 
daughter,’ she said. Almost any one would 
find it mighty interesting to hear and see 
all we do in the course of a week, but in 
time you get sick of the thing, and the in- 
terest goes with the sickness. But we 
do meet some funny people.” 
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All Favor that Open Door. 


Assistant 
dan at the 


United States Treasurer Jor- 
local Sub-Treasury numbers 
among his visitors many of men. 
The most notable recent callers were 
two Japanese Government oecfficials, whose 
}resence at the Sub-Treasury was due 
to a desire to see the arrangements of 
the institution, and in particular to in- 
spect the vaults which hold some of Uncle 
Sam's treasure stores. While the distin- 
guished visitors were being shown the 
vaults of silver, one of the watchmen con- 
tinually present in the corridor of the 


sorts 


building asked a newspaper man standing . 


near by whether “those Jap gentlemen 
stand for the open door in China.” Upon 
being assured that they did, the watchman 
volunteered the assertion that “ the whole 
bunch, Germans and all, stand for the 
open door when it’s the Chinese Treasury 
they're talking about.”’ 


Where He Forgot Himself. 


“We are seven,” laugningly quoted the 
man who was an applicant for life insur- 
ance when asked to give the number of 
children in his father’s family. 


“Ana their names?” 
ining surgeon. 

“Well, there’s Albert and Addie, ang 
Henry and Laura, and William and Dora, 
and—and—” 

The surgeon looked surprised and the ap. 
plicant looked foolish. 

_Then he began again: “ There’s Albert 
and Addie, and Henry and Laura, and 
William and Dora, and—and—” 

The surgeon announced that these were 
only six. The applicant acknowledged the 
corn and went over the list again and 
again, invariably balking after the sixth 
name. The surgeon could shed no light 
and asked the applicant if he might not 
be mistaken as to the number. This was 
impossible. Then a bright office boy 
looked up from his work with a grin and 
said: ; 

“Say, haven't you left yourself out -of 
the count?" 

The surgeon seemed relieved, the appli- 
cant seemed more foolish than ever, and 
the office boy grinned on at his work. 

“That certainly was one time,” finally 
commented the applicant, “that I com- 
pletely forgot myself.” 


asked the exam- 


One Sure Thing. 


“Bredren, de nex’ meetin’ o’ dis yere 
congregation ‘ll take place in de lot behin’ 
Massah Johnsing’s bahn, under de ole app 
tree, de Lawd willin’, an’ de nex’ : 


Sayin! De ee 


. 





A BUSHY-TAILED INSPECTOR. 


IERE is one inspector of the work of 
the contractors whose name does not 
appear on the pay roll of the Rapid 
Transit Commission. This inspector 

personal charge of the work on 

Avenue from One Hundred and 

Twelfth to One Hundred and Fifteeth 

Street. Every morning he makes tour 

of the excavations and thoroughly inspects 

every nook and cranny. He is a large gray 
squirrel who makes his home in one of the 
trees on Lenox Avenue. He has become 
exceedingly tame and shows no fear of the 


takes 
Lenox 


a 


workmen. 

To follow this inspector for one trip will 
give a general idea of what he does every 
day and sometimes several times a day. 
Starting at the excavation at One Hundred 
Twelfth Street the active little fel- 
low ran along the wooden girders put in 
to shore up the sides of the tunnel. He 
stopped occasionally, sat on his haunches, 
and deliberately looked about him to 
that everything was all right. Satisfied 
with the work he proceeded to One Hun- 
dred and Thirteenth Street. At this point 
the iron work is all in, and the tunnel cov- 
ered over. Mr. Squirrel took a dive down 
{nto the tunnel and ran around on the con- 


and 


see 


crete bottom, 

For a time those who were watching for 
him supposed he had finally disappeared. 
Soon he reappeared on the surface and ran 
along Lenox Avenue to One Hundred and 
Fourteenth Street. At this point there is 
a pumping station to drain the tunnel. 
Here the squirre! seated himself on a plat- 
form and for five minutes watched the 
action of the pump. By this time his 
squirrelship had managed to gather a 
crowd, all deeply interested in his actions. 
Utterly oblivious to the fact that he was 
the centre of attraction he completely ig- 
nored the crowd. 

Just then a young urchin came 
and seeing the fat squirrel, boy fashion he 
shied a stone at him. There was a tumult 
at once, and that particular boy was fortu- 
nate in escaping without serious injury, for 
every workman on the tunnel considers 
that squirrel as a personal friend. First 
finding that the squirrel had not been hit, 
a dozen of the workmen dropped their tools 
simultaneously and started for the boy. 
Fortunately for his own comfort, he, too, 
knew how to run. 

A moment later an Italian with a barrel 
organ appeared diagonally across Lenox 
Avenue and One Hundred and Fourteenth 
Street, from where the squirrel rested, nib- 
bling a crust of bread. As soon as he began 
to grind out his alleged music Mr. Squirrel 
gave his long bushy tail a twitch, dropped 
on all fours, and hurried across the street. 


When directly in front of the 
grinder he again sat on his haunches and 
listened to the Evidently he was 
somewhat of a musical critic, for a very 
little of that music seemed to go a great 
ways toward satisfying him. There was a 
saucy switch of his tail, as if in disgust, 
and once more the squirrel resumed his 
tunnel inspection. When he had completed 
his trip as far as One Hundred and Fif- 
teenth Street he retraced his steps and 
then disappeared in his temporary lodg- 
ings in one of the trees further down the 
avenue. His permanent residence 
posed to be in Big Tree flat, Central Park 
North. 

Ever since there has been open weather 
this squirrel has followed the same tactics 
day after day, rain or shine, with varying 

music. Once 
on his tour to 
there sit 


along, 


organ 


music, 


is sup- 


to stones and 
in a while he stops midway 

climb into one of the trees 
and watch the work. 

It is believed by the that this 
squirrel, imbued with a to the 
rapid transit work properly completed, and 
possibly desirous of adventure, left Central 
Park his 
he would be so 
make a journey 
self-imposed labors of 
it is there is no other Inspector more popu- 
lar than he, whose visits 
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THE FRONT CAR ASSOCIATION. 


he 
car of 

boarded it 

fellow 


happened to 
the elevated 
in Harlem. 


of jovial 


the merest chance 
into the first 
when he 
man opposite, a 
pearance, welcomed a frit nd a station or 
two later. ‘“ By jove, old man,” he said, 
** but I’m glad to see you. The plan worked 
to perfection, didn’t it?” 

The man wondered. 

A station further down 
ore again saluted an acquaintnee. 
right, Robinson, the suggestion 
founded.” 

And ¢o all the way down town that sort 
of thing repeated itself. 

The jovial stranger gained a friend at 
nearly every stop, always saying something 
about the scheme having proved successful. 
Near South Ferry the stranger and the 
Iran were left alone. 

“Who is this man who knows all Man 
hattan?”’ the man asked himself. At last, 
emboldened with a curiosity that didn't 
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was well 
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seem at all vulgar to him, he erossed to the 
jcvial one’s side. 

“ You seem to have a large acquaintance, 
Sir?"’ he observed. 

The stranger looked at him with a curious 
smile. 

“ Not at all, Sir.” 

* But every one who enters the car seems 
to know you.” 

Again the stranger smiled. 

“That's a different matter,” he said, 
“but I assure you my acquaintance is no 
larger than yours or than that of any mod- 
crately well-known New Yorker. It's all 
due to my system.” 

“Your system?” 

‘Exactly. You see scine time ago I no- 
ticed that when I got to tne end of an L" 
train journey quite frequently some friend 
of mine would leave the train at the same 
time I did, but from a different car. If we 
had only seen each other we might have 
had an enjoyable chat cn the way up town. 
I thought over the matter. Then I had an 
idea. I spread it among my friends, The 
result is that with my friends we are now 
banded together into the *‘ Front Car Asso- 
ciation—’ ”’ 

“*The Front Car Association? 

“lhe Front Car Association is composed 
ef people who have agreed to ride in the 
frent car whenever they take a ride on the 
elevated. The result is that now we are 
never without company. We have a large 
and growing membership, as my friends 
have spread the idea to their friends, We 
wear a little button like this so that mem- 
bers may recognize each other wherever 
they feel disposed for a chat or sociability. 
You see the great objection to speaking to 
people you casually meet is that you know 
nothing about them. This associution does 
away with that, for everybody in it is 
all right, because all are friends or 
friends of friends. Of course, a num- 
ber of rivals have grown up. There's 
the ‘Rear Car Club,’ the ‘Middle Car 
Society,’ and the ‘Next to the Backs.’ 
But we're the only real original organiza- 
tion. We've only found one difficulty. Our 
membership is getting too large for the 
front car alore. We are about to petition 
and use our influence with the company to 
have two front cars run for us on every 
train, and to have them fitted up with a 
bar, library, writing tables, and other con- 
veniences for the exclusive use of members 
of the Front Car Association. Excuse me, 
bere’s where I get off. Just drop into the 
front car of any “L” train at any time 
and see the boys. It's a great idea, for if 
all your friends ride in the front car you're 
bound to meet them often.” 


oa 


THE TEACHER’S PET, 


The pupils of Class X were the wildest 
but the funniest boys and girls the High 
School had ever known. The one “ young 
lady "" among them, pretty, prim, and not 
above informing on culprits, was merci- 
lessly teased. But she continued on her 
way correctly and serenely, patting the 
rough boys on the shoulder when they up- 
set her test-tubes or hid her wraps in a 
way that ought instantly to have made 
them converts to “ sweetness and light,’ 
but—somehow—didn 't. 

Last week, for the first time, her com- 
posure was ruffled. She went to the teach- 
er’'s desk and began: 

** Miss ——, do you think it fair—”"’ 

Instantly the warwhoop broke out and 
the boys executed an Indian dance around 
the room. One long, steady glance sobered 
them, and then the girl went on with her 
story. 

“You 
min and his brethren to us.’ 

“Yes,” said the _ teacher, 
what could be wrong with that. 

“Well, yesterday when I opened my bag 
in the railway station I found your tin 
cup on top of my pocketbook, and when I 
took it out our boys began to yell, ‘Who 
stole the silver cup? The pet did.” And 
they kept this up until there was a dread- 
ful crowd around me; then they all ran, 
Now, was this fair?” 


see, you read the story of Benja- 


, 


wondering 


WHEN THE SAVAGE SHOWS ITSELF. 


That inborn savage Instinct, that love 
for the striking that makes glitter and 
color appeal to the eye, is as dominant 
in this age and enlightened country as 
it was with the aborigines, or is still with 
the Sandwich Islanders. Finery of no mat- 
ter what quality long as a striking 
effect is maintained continues to 
the eye and draw the attention. On 
the vacant lots up Harlem way this is ex- 
emplified every fair Sunday, now that the 
baseball has opened. Bands of 
urchins from the crowded districts of the 
city hie to the lowlands and the highlands 
of Harlem to enjoy their favorite pastime. 
Those with less expensive tastes who are 
ever on the watch for a cheap show crowd 
these improvised baseball diamonds to wit- 
ness the weekly contests, 

The student of human nature needs no 
more prolific field to prove the savage 
blood in Young America than these same 
weed-grown parcels of ground. The great- 
est crowds of spectators surround the 
youthful exponents of the National game 
who are arrayed in gaudily colored base- 
ball suits. These may be monstrously of- 
fensive in the combination of colors, and 
shocking to him of artistic tastes, but 


so 
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thefr possessors are happy in the fact that 1 so much like some one else’s. 


they have “soots.” Better played games 
may be in progress in the immediate vicin- 
ity, but the crowd will invariably linger 
around the nines that wear the suits, re- 
splendent in reds and blues, greens, grays, 
and yellows. 


WHERE A BRUTE MET HIS MASTER 


He was the conductor of one of those big 
trucks that transfer immigrants who are 
simply passing through New York from 
South Ferry to the dock or train that they 
are scheduled to board. And he was very 
officious, feeling his authority as well as 
his superiority over the young men and 
women consigned to his care. They, with 
that half-startlied and altogether concilia- 
tory smile which characterizes the newly 
landed, were taking his abuse and perhaps 
congratulating themselves that they didn't 
understand the language, although his 
meaning was perfectly clear. 

‘Here, there! ’’ he shouted to a very pret- 
ty Swedish girl. “ Sit down, you!" 

At the same time he caught her by the 
shoulders and brutally pushed, almost 
knocked, her over on a basket filled with 
immigrant effects. Her offense had been 
to take an interest in ane of the tall build- 
ings on lower Broadway. 

She didn't protest—but some one did. It 
may have been simply a fellow-country- 
man or it may have been a big brother who 
had come on to New York to greet the new- 
comer. At all events, he was not a “ green- 
horn.”’ He had the easy air, the substantial 
clothes, and the self-reliance that comes 
from several years’ residence in the coun- 
try. Besides he had the shoulders of an 
athlete and a fist like a sledge hammer. 
Stepping from the walk into the street, he 
caught the offender exactly as the fellow 
had handled the girl, and, thundering in 
excellent English “Sit down, you!" he 
brought him sprawling to the sidewalk. 

“How you like it?’ he asked innocently, 

The immigrants looked on and smiled. 


STILL LEFT IN DOUBT. 


At the recent National Convention of Po- 
lice Chiefs, one of the New York Police 
Captains, called Chief of Police Kiely of 
St. Louis aside, and requested a point of in- 
formation of National importance. 

“ Chief, will you tell me how the citizens 
of your city pronounce its name. Do they 
say Saint Louis—giving the sound of the 
final s, or do they say Saint Lewi, which I 
believe is the French way of pronouncing 
7” 

** You've got me,” replied theChief. ‘‘ Our 
people are divided on that point. The plain; 
breezy Westerner avoids the French pro- 
nunciation by the dropping of the final 
letter, and the so-called cultured adhere to 
it with persistent tenacity. I can best 
answer the question by a story they tell 
out in my town. A New Yorker came West 
on a visit to the metropolis of Missouri, 
who used the French pronunciation when 
talking to a friend and old resident of the 
city. The Westerner called the Easterner 
aside and told him that the people of the 
town didn’t say ‘Saint Lewi.’ The visitor 
thanked him and decided to follow the 
custom of the town and do as the Romans 
did. Shortly after he met another friend 
and he used the name of the city as he was 
told to by his other acquaintance. He was 
immediately corrected and informed that 
the real people of St. Louis avoided the 
Anglicized pronunciation, but said ‘ Saint 
Lewi.’ Again the New Yorker thanked his 
friend-tutor, and later returned to New 
York. On his arrival home he met another 
old acquaintance who inquired where he 


‘had been and what city in the West he had 





visited. The traveler hesitated for a mo- 
ment and then answered: 
“ «YH be hanged if I know.’ ” 


HOW HORGAN FOUND HIS FATE 


If there were an aristocracy of Directors 
and the quantity rather than the qual- 
ity of Directorships held by any indi- 
vidual were the prime basis for the caleu- 
lation of high standing in the community, 
the highest office within such a social sys- 
tem would unquestionably go to young J. 
P. Horgan, (which, of course, is not his 
name.) He has a small but comfortable 
of offices in one of the modern office 
buildings in the financial district. The 
rooms, with their mahogany furniture, Ori- 
ental rugs, and a “natty” typewriter gir] 
give that impression of solidity and perma- 
nence to create confidence in 
a man’s financial standing. 

Ic is not so long ago that Mr. Horgan, in 
spite of the similarity of his name to that 
a man of millions, occupied an obscure 
position with a law firm of large practice. 
His desk there and his nominal salary had 
been secured through the influence of a 
friend of his uncle’s wife's cousin. He had 
spent years at a law school and 
rather to his associates’ surprise had suc- 
ceeded in passing the examinations. 

Quite through accident he discovered his 
special adaptability for the work of form- 
ing corporations. One day he was requested 
to act as one of the “‘dummy” incorpora 
tors of a Western mining company. The 
appearance of his name among the Direc- 
tors was, it seemed, largely responsible for 
the confidence with which the far-away 
Western public subscribed to the shares of 
the concern. All this because his name was 
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| there in a few minutes.’ 


| rhinutes later, trying to look cool. 
|ihg of nothing better, on the spur of the 
| moment, 
{serious address on the necessity of prompte- 
|mess in the keeping of engagements to in- 


After the 
law firm became aware of this fact his 
services for the formation of new corpora- 
tions, especially rather obscure ones, were 
much in demand. Then he was discovered 
generally and other firms applied for the 
use of his name. He made such a reputa- 
tion as a ‘“‘dummy” Director that the in- 
come of his various Directorships, at the 
rate of $10 a meeting, grew to such propor- 
tions that he suddenly found himself. He 
felt justified in establishing himself inde- 
pendently, and then added to his revenue 
by renting to these companies the use of 
his offices for Directors’ meetings. 

Horgan is neither proud nor sensitive. 
He does not hesitate to resign whenever 
his services are no longer of yalue to any 
one company, and every time he does so 
he gets a little free advertising out of that 
resignation. In two years of voting *‘ yea” 
and “‘ nay" to order, he managed to save a 
little money, and when the boom in stocks 
began last Fall he shrewdly used this and 
his associations with greater men for the 
purpose of increasing his capital. He was 
lucky and knew enough to stop speculating 
in time. As a result he recently moved 
into new and handsomer quarters. He is 
now a well-to-do man with a paying occu- 
pation, even though he was never able to 
earn more than car fare as a law clerk. 


PRACTICE AND PREACHING. 


A graduating class In a private school up 
town recently came very near losing such 
words of wisdom and advice as are usually 
included in a prosy and dignified com- 
mencement address. The pastor of a promi- 
nent church had eonsented to speak to the 
graduates. He is a methodic man, but for 
some reason this engagement was not 
placed on his daily calendar. After dinner 
he breathed a sigh of relief as he discov- 
ered no evening appointment. 

“A whole evening to myself,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ What a treat,”’ With slippers, 
an easy chair, and a good book, his enjoy- 
ment was soon complete. Just before 9 
o'clock the door bell rang loudly and a 
moment later there came in a young man, 
breathless from running, who gasped out: 

‘Why, doctor, aren't you going to ad- 
dress our class? The hall is crowded and 
the Chairman has been talking for half an 
hour, expecting you every minute.’’ 

““Dear me, I had almest forgotten it,” 
ejaculated the clergyman, “But I'll be 

Making a lightning change of apparel, 
the minister entered the hall fifteen 
Think- 


he launched upon his victims a 


sure success in life. 


NOTHING BUT MONEY. 


“ Dere’s de feller I’ve been lookin’ fer a 
long time,’’ observed a decidedly seedy- 
looking citizen, standing at the corner of 
Nassau and Pine Streets, while he gazed 
thoughtfully downward ‘nto one of the 
basement windows of the Hancver National 
Bank. 

“ How's that?” asked a bystander. 

“Well,” replied the other, without once 
removing his eyes from the window; “ I've 
read a lot er jokes and heard a hull lot er 
cracks on de stage about blokes dat had 
nuthin’ ter do but count money. But dere’s 
de foist one I ever seed. D’ ye get on to his 
nibs down dere?’ pointing in the direction 
of the heavily barred basement window. 

True enough, there stood a man, whose 
only wvccupation seemed to be to count 
money. Before him vas a bench or tatle 
built into the window. At his right was a 
large pile of bills, presumably deposits re- 
cently taken in by the teller up stairs, for 
with each of the many little groups of 
Lills that went to make up the pile was 
what appeared to be a deposit slip. The 
rapid, silent worker would take ene of 
these small bundles, run it through, put a 
check on the slip, sort the bills into piies 
of the various denominations, and then 
similarly attack other bundles constantly 
accumulating beside him. 

The seedy-looking citizen stcod the ordeal 
Lravely until the man picked up 
belonging to some large 
gan to dash through 
which were of smaller 
$100. The envious 
$1,700, 


a bundle 
depositcr and be- 
the pile, none of 
denomination than 
outsider counted along 
and then, still wondering 

what would happen if dat feller held out 
two or t of dem yellow-tacked boys,” 
he shuffled along up Pine Street. 

The 
only spectator. 


up to 


ree 
seedy-looking citizen was not the 
It is very seldom that there 
are not four or five and sometimes a score 
or more well-dressed but curicus people 
peering down into the Hanover Pank’s 
basement to watch the man who counts the 
money. The sight of large quantities of 
money possesses a fascination for men of 
all classes it is hard to resist. Whenever an 
express wagon is backed up in front of the 
Sub-Treasury to receive its lead of bullion 
for shipment to Europe or some other place, 
| assers-by almost invariably stop for a few 
moments, overawed by the spectacle of men 
handling the big bars of silver bullion or 
siinging into the wagon canvas bags con- 
tairing thousands of dollars in gold coin 
with as much abandon as though the bags 
held only so much broken stone. 
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Recent Astronomical Discoveries. 


BY PROF. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL. D. 


however, 
a trained 


two. Generally, 
small that 
expert observer would have noticed it 
among the thousands of its companions, 
Very wonderful, therefore, was the blazing 
out so recently as last February of the 
most brilliant star of this kind whose ap- 
pearance has been recorded during the last 
200 years. It is now well known under the 
name of Nova Persei, or the new star in 
the constellation of Perseus. It has not 
yet been determined that any star visible 
in tue most powerful telescope existed in 
the place where this one appeared, Yet it 


O achievement of the human intellect 
N wonderful than the discov- 
ery of planets revolving around 
many of the stars. If these bodies could be | 
seen with a telescope there would be noth- 
ing wonderful in their being found, But 
they are generally, so far as we know, 
entirely dark; at least they send forth no 
light that the human eye could discern. in 
the most powerful telescope, They are, 
and must forever be, invisible. How, then, 
is their existence made known? By their 
attraction on the stars around which they 
revolve, and which they cause to swing 
first to one side and then to the other. But blazed up until it was the brightest star in 
this swing of a star is so small as to be | the Spring sky except Sirius. Then it grad- 
entirely beyond the power of detection by ually faded away, and has since become 
the most delicate eye aided by the most invisible. Whether it will disappear entire- 
powerful telescope. To all appearances the ly we do not yet know. 
stars remain absolutely at rest, except for No astronomer now doubts that these 
the slow, straightforward motion which we | Stars existed before they blazed up in this 
find many of them to have when observa- | Way, only they were so much smaller as 
tions on their positions are extended through | not to be noticeable. A most interesting 
years or generations, If we cannot see any | and important question is what was the 
motion, how do we know that the stars | cause of such an outburst of light? Is it 
move? possible that our sun may increase its light 

This is the real wonder. It is done by | and heat in the same way? Even were this 
analyzing the light which the star sends | possible, the chances for such an occurrence 
to us. It has long been known that light | would be too small to cause concern to the 
really consists in minute vibrations or wave- | most timid person, Out of a hundred mill- 
like motions in an ether which fills all | ion stars scarcely one in a year meets with 
space. There are from 10,000 to 100,000 of | tne accident. If our sun were as Hable to 
these waves in the length of a single inch, the accident as any other star we should 
and yet they travel forward so rapidly that | probably have to wait millions of years be- 
they would encircle the earth seven times | fore it occurred. The actual cause of such 
between two beats of the’ clock. Small | an increase of light is quite unknown to 
though they are, each little wave has its | us. Perhaps the most plausible explanation 
crest as have the billows of the ocean. On | is that one star fell into another. A col- 
the latter the distances between two suc- | lision between these two bodies would re- 
cessive crests may be more than the length | sult in an enormous evolution of light and 
of a ship or less than that of a ship’s boat. heat such as we see in the cases of new 
So it is with light; although countless mill- | stars. But in the present state of our 
fons of millions of waves pass in a single | knowledge this is little more than a sur- 
second, vibrate more rapidly than | mise. The wisest astronomer acknowledges 
others. that he does not know the cause of the 
outburst. 

What gives most color to the idea of a 
collision is that the most recent researches 
on the nature of the stars show that they 
are very different from each other in their 
physical constitution and density. Many of 
them are little more than bright bubbles 
of heated gas, lighter and thinner than 
air, but enormously compressed by the 
weight of their superficial parts, which 
bear upon the interior. If such a com- 
pressed gas were struck by a moving star, 
the result would be an explosion like that 
of a bombshell. This would account both 
for the rapid rise of the star's brilliancy and 
its slow fading away. Additional plausibil- 
sity is given to this view by the fact that 
{no such star has ever been known to blaze 
;out more than once. Whether when it 
fades away it sinks back into its former 
insignificance no one knows. There is only 
one case in which a star previously known 
and recorded thus burst forth. That was 
in 1866. In this case the star did sink to 
just about its former brightness. 

SIMON NEWCOMB, 

Washington, D. C., June 10, 1901. 
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By the aid of the spectroscope the astron- 
omer analyzes the light of a star, and thus 
finds the length of certain of the waves 
which it sends toward us. If it is moving 
in our direction these waves will be a little 
shorter than when it is moving away from 
us. And thus, it is said, that by measuring 
the length of the light wave which a star 
emits it can be determined whether the star 
fis increasing or diminishing its distance 
from us. When these most difficult and 
delicate measures were made upon a num- 
ber of the brighter stars it was found that 
some of them changed their motion to or 
from us. For a few hours, or perhaps a, 
few days, a star would be moving toward 
us, then it would slacken its pace and, 
move away from us, to return toward us, 
again. Thus it would vibrate backward and; 
forward, as it were, like a swinging pendu7, 
lum, As a matter of fact, we know that, 
the motion was more likely to be around; 
and around in a circle. But this circles 
though millions of miles in extent, is so 
small as to be quite invisible at the enor- 
mous distances of the fixed stars. The mo- 
tion of the stars which I have described, 
being made known by the light, can be as 
well determined upon a star at the most 
immeasurable distance as upon one in our 
immediate neighborhood. And thus it is 
that these motions are made out when the 
telescope fails to show any movement what- 
ever. They can be caused only by the at- 
traction of invisible but massive bodies re- 
volving around the stars as the planets re- 
volve around the sun. So exact have these 
measures been made in recent times that 
the form of the orbit of a dark body can, 
in some cases, be calculated with more or 
less exactness. And thus it happens that, 
if there are any inhabitants on these plan- 
ets, our astronomers here on earth could 
tell them more about the motion of the 
world on which they live than the most 
civilized of the earth’s people a few cen- 
turies ago knew of the motions of the earth 
on which we dwell. 


A LAND OF GOLDEN PROMISE. 


| RANCIS A. BATES has returned to 
the city, and is staying at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, after an extended trip to the 
Indian Territory, where he says are to be 


found the greatest deposits of mineral 
wealth, the most fertile agricultural lands, 
the grandest forests, and the most beauti- 
ful streams on the American continent. 

Of the present condition of the Indians 
there and the future of that country, Mr. 
Bates said: 

“When the Government found the In- 
dians of the five tribes were standing in 
the way of the settlement of Mississippi, 
Georgia, and Tennessee, it was arranged 
to move them to what was then the un- 
known ‘Far West,’ where they would not 
be disturbed by white intruders upon their 
territory. Consequently, from the year 1832 
up to the present time these tribes have 
lived in peace and comfort. Nature in 


The most recent researches show that 
there is an immense variety among the 
stars, especially as to their actual bright- 


ness. Of course a star of any given bright- 
ness will look fainter the further it is from | their new home was so bountiful that even 


us. Thus it was in former times supposed | With their ignorance of modern methods of 
that the brightest stars were most near | 28Ticulture they have had no trouble in 
to us. But this is not always the case. It providing for themselves, and have passed 
is true that Sirius, the brightest star in the | 20 ideal existence, at least from their point 


heavens, is among the nearer ones—about | °f View. 
twice as far as the nearest star known. “Now their tribal relations are about to 


But the next brightest is Canopus, which | P€ dissolved, and their lands divided up in 
never rises in our northern latitudes, though | *¢veralty, each man, woman, and child re- 
it may sometimes be seen in the Gulf States. ceiving about 620 acres, out of which they 
It is there visible low down near the south- | 27 required to select a homestead of 160 
ern horizon some time during the Winter acres, the sale or mortgage of which is 


evenings. Gill, at’ the Cape of Hope, made | Prohibited for twenty-five years, the 
: ’ ‘ ~ , 
a long series of the most exact measures | | f’eedmen’ receiving forty acres for each 


on the position of this star among those man, woman, and child. There was much 
scattered around it with a view of deter- COVERY. OF SORES Seen Sie Eines a8 te 
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There are a number of cases recorded in | ypon the new citftzen and his children, The 
history of new and very. bright stars blaz- | number of white men candidates alarmed 
ing forth in the heavens. This, however, | the Indians, and, fearing that they would 
occurs very rarely. Sometimes two such | ruthlessly be deprived both of wives and 
stars would be seen in the course of a | proad acres, at once proceeded to amend 
century. Frequently several centuries have | their marriage laws and put the non-citi- 
elapsed without anything of the ‘kind being | gen’s marriage Hcense fee up to $1,000. 
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sary for the Government to close the roll 
of citizenship at the earliest possible date. 
Long lines of canvas-covered ‘ prairie 
schooners,’ accompanied by herds of fine 
cattle, may be seen making their way from 
all directions toward this glorious land, 
where a climate and soil greets them which 
I do not believe is surpassed on earth. Cat- 
tle, horses, hogs, sheep, and all sorts of 
poultry flourish and go through the Win- 
ters on the natural food products, being in 
as good condition in the Spring as North- 
ern corn-fed stock. 

“The Territory is in the same degree of 
latitude as the Carolinas; I saw in one 
stretch of country, not over sixty miles 
long and fifteen wide, 300,000,000 tons of 
bituminous and coking coal, 50,000,000 tons 
of asphalt, probably 250,000,000 tons of iron 
ore, 100,000 tons of manganese, inexhausti- 
ble granite quarries, beautiful valleys cov- 
ered with cattle, ponies, hogs, and fowl; 
peach, apple, pear, and plum _ blossoms 
loading the air with fragrance, and only 
energetic white men and women necessary 
to convert this delightful country into the 
garden spot of the world.” 


JUST A BABY’S HAND. 

A half dozen night workers, dozing or 
grumbling; a group of roysterers returning 
from Coney Island, and two excessively in- 
toxicated women made up the freight of a 
north-bound Third Avenue trolley car about 
3 o'clock of a stormy, disagreeable morning. 
Small wonder that the conductor was ill- 
natured. The roystering excursionists and 
the two women under the influence of liq- 
uor used language calculated to block the 
road. Curses mingled with ribald songs, and 
all in all it was a sorry crdwd. When the 
car reached Houston Street a bedraggled, 
bloated woman, babe in arms, boarded the 
ear. The rain was chilling and the baby 
thinly clad. Sinking into an end seat, the 
shivering woman seemed about to sink into 
a stupor. The wide open blue eyes of the 
baby roved over the passengers. The rain 
beat In through the crevices, and infantile 
fingers were as blue as baby eyes. One of 
the unfortunate women let out an espe- 
cially brutal oath, and just then a baby 
hand was raised. With one finger it touched 
childish lips through which came the sibil- 
lant sound “S-h-h!"’ Then that wee hand 
sought a warmer place in the bosom of be- 
draggled mother’s dress and weary hlue 
closed as baby head sank to rest. 
There wasn't another harsh word spoken 
during the remainder of the ride to Har- 
lem. The conductor said to a growling night 
worker: ‘‘See what one baby’s hand can 
do.” 
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HOW A LIGHT CAME TO 
GOLDSTICKER, 

HEN Theobald Goldsticker awoke 
W that morning, he did not know 
whether it was to-day or to-morrow. 
He found himself in the middle of an 
orchard some time near sunrise, with the 
chill dewdrops dripping from the blossoms 
of an apple tree to the bosom of his dress 
shirt. How he, a staid up-town New 
Yorker should find himself at sunrise, on 
the grass under an apple tree in another 
man’s orchard, and in an unknown land, 
he could not tell. He felt for the dia- 
mond stud in his shirt front—it was there. 
Then he risked standing on his feet—no 
bones broken—no bruises. Then he 
searched his pockets—robbery had not been 
a motive. All he remembered was that the 
night he had dined, He asked a 
passing teamster where he was, and was 
told Port Richmond, 8. I. Then he went 
home as best he could by unaccustomed 
ways, hoping the boys would never hear of 
the thing. For three months he tried to 
puzzle out how he ever got to Staten Isl- 
and, where he had never been before in 
his career. 

. 7 . + . . . 

Three months later he stood at the Staten 
Island Ferry one night when he heard 
a scuffle on the “L" platform directly 
overhead, and a moment later, bumpety- 
bump-de-phlip-plump-squash, down came a 
“plug”’ hat from the top of the stairs. 
Then a policeman appeared trying to es- 
cort a man. That policeman seemed to 
have met a snag in the discharge of his 
sworn duty, for the gentleman set himseif 
on the top step, held to the rail with both 
hands, braced his feet, and said he'd be 
hanged if “‘shleep sh'll neversh dishgrace 
m’ eysh till I've knock the head off 'n that 
ticket shopper.”’ 

As he refused to budge, the policeman 
took him by the legs, wheel-barrow fash- 
fon, and walked down stairs with the gen- 
tleman-wheelbarrow bumping on each step 
something like this: 

“Confounded inshult—bump—free bornsh 
chitishen—bump, bump—inshult—bump— 
t'ell wish Americansh cagle—bump—bang.” 

At the foot of the stairs the policeman 
picked him up and marched him over to 
the Staten Island Ferry, and whistled low 
for Jerry, there on post, 

“Here y’are, Jerry, take 'm over an’ lose 
‘im in th’ prairies. I’m not goin’ t’ lose 
me day off haulin’ th’ old bird to court in 
the morning.” 
Goldsticker continued on his way home 
much relieved. Light had come to him. 
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ERRORS of the “‘ Bogie man” and the 
7 oft repeated warnings of good parents 
that “the goblins will catch you if 
you don't watch out” do not deter 
New York children from wandering from 
their homes. How many children are lost in 
the metropolis each day? What becomes of 
them? How are they cared for, fed, and 
housed, and how are the tightened heart- 
strings of anxious parents relieved by the 
reurn of their little ones? 

If fathers and mothers knew how well 
a lost child is cared for by the police after 
being picked up much anxiety might be 
saved unnecessarily worried parents. 

New York boasts of a well-nigh perfect 
system for caring for lost children. Hot 
weather always increases the number of 
little ones who stray away to a very large 
figure. In one precinct. alone—Eldridge 
Street—the number often reaches fifty a 
day. The station house in Central Park 
has almost as large a record of lost ones 
gathered in by the police. The police esti- 
mate that an average of 2,000 children lose 
themselves either in the streets or parks of 
the city each month during the Summer. 
That means about 500 a week, or 75 a day. 
Not all are poor waifs, but many are chil- 
dren of rich parents who stray away from 
careless nurses. Policemen claim that once 
the child of well-to-do parents cuts away 
from the apron string of a nurse it wan- 
ders away without the least idea of the 
location of its home. Most of the wan- 
derers picked up are between the ages of 
two years and five. 

When a child is lost in the mazes of 
Central Park and a policeman's attention 
is called to the wanderer, it is taken to the 
Arsenal at Sixty-fourth Street, near Fifth 
Avenue. There the matron has a gas stove, 
and is kept busy brewing tea or warming 
milk for the lost ones. Dainty crackers 
are provided by the city, and if the child 
is in need of medical attention word is 
sent at once for an ambulance surgeon. 

Maria Wynne has been children’s atten- 
dant in the Arsenal since Jan. 15, 1891. 

“Parents need not fear when children 
are lost in the Park,” said she. “I will 
look out for them. During the last ten 
years I have cared for many thousands of 
children, and the little ones seem to be 
happy here. Some crackers, playmates, and 
tea bring them around so that in many in- 
stances when the parents call for their 
offspring they want ta remain here. I have 
seen children who have been quiet here 
nearly all day long burst into tears when 
they see their excited parents. It is because 
the outbursts of the parents frighten the 
little ones. Some mothers even go so far 
as to threaten to give them terrible beat- 
ings. But I plead for the babies, show that 
no harm has been done by their wander- 
ings, and generally manage to smooth ruf- 
fled brows and curb violent tempers.” 

Lost children are cared for and kept at 
the Arsenal until 9 o’clock at night. Then 
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in Mulberry Street, where 
for by another matron. 

If parents make the discovery after 9 
o'clock at night that a nurse has allowed 
a child to stray away, trouble can be avoid- 
ed by telephoning to Police Headquarters 
or by visiting the Mulberry Street station 
for an inspection of the urchins tucked 
away in trundle beds under the watchful 
eye of a caretaker. 

Patrolman Philip Thornton, a big brawny 
man, has been assigned to the duty of 
lcoking after many children because he al- 
ways seems to be able to keep them in 
good spirits. Policeman Thornton says: 
“There are more Italian children lost every 
month in New York than those of any other 
nationality. Few of them can speak Eng- 
lish, They are nearly always properly 
clothed, even if no expensive garments are 
on their backs. Italian parents, too, seem 
confident that their children will not be 
hurt, but will be well cared for, and make 
less fuss than do parents of a much better 
class, socially and financially.” 

“Do the little ones get far away from 
home generally?" was asked. 

‘* Many of them wander four or five miles. 
Their little legs are tired out and they 
often fall asleep in broad daylight in door- 
Ways or on stoops,” said the patrolman. 
“T have known Italian children not over 
four years of ege to wander from the lower 
part of New York to Harlem. They dodge 
about among trucks anf it is a wonder 
many of them are not killed. There is @ 
Frenchman who wrote about there being a 
god for drunken men and little children, 
and from my experience I guess the 
Frenchman is about right.” 

“Among the poor people what nationality 
takes care of its children the best?” wags 
asked, 

“The Italians. If you want proof just 
£0 up to the New York Foundling Asylura 
on the second day of any month and watch 
the line of women with children waiting to 
get their money. Eight out of ten of the 
women are Italians and the children are 
as clean as wax. They are furnished with 
clothes, and all the women have to do for 
the $8 a month they receive is to feed and 
keep the children properly. They are ex- 
amined each month and the doctors say 
that the Italian women are the most care+ 
ful.” 

On an average 90 per cent. of lost chil- 
dren are reclaimed at the various station 
houses, When children are brought to Po- 
lice Headquarters end the parents do not 
put in an appearance after a few days they 
are taken by the Charities Department and 
sent to various institutions to be cared for. 
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A Commencement interview. 


“My son, I was painfully surprised by the 
result of your examination. I learned that 


you did not answer a single ’ 
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Albania A certain phase of the Balkan 
and Italy. question which many thought 
settled some months since by 
the frank declarations that passed between 
the Italian and the Austrian foreign Min- 
isters—the attitude of Italy toward Alban- 
ia—has again come to the surface of Euro- 
pean diplomacy. Albania, as is well knc wn, 
is opposite the heel of the “ Italian Boot”’ 
on the Strait of Otranto, which is the en- 
trance to the Adriatic Sea. For many years 
a certain faction of Italian politicians have 
interested themselves in the Albanian ques- 
tion. There are some 200,000 Albanians re- 
siding permanently in Italy, while many 
Italian subjects reside in Albania. Annual 
ccngresses are held in various Italian 
cities, for the benefit of Italio-Albanians. 
Italian subjects in Albania, on account of 
the progressive deterioration of Turkish 
rule under Abdul Hamid and the growth of 
violence, corruption, and abuses of every 
sort have from time to time appealed for 
protection to the Italian Government. 
Quite recently two new Italian Vice Con- 
sulates were established in Albania, At 
the same time representations were made 
by the Italian Ambassador in Constanti- 
nople that Italy desired no rupture of the 
status quo of the dependency of Turkey in 
question, but would welcome any improve- 
ment of Ottoman administration there 
which should remove the present discontent 
and constitute a guarantee for the future. 
In Quirinal circles in Rome the accusation 
that Italy would like to secure territory on 
the opposite side of the Strait of Otranto is 
denied, although it is admitted that she 
would prefer an independent State there 
similar in administration to that of the Isl- 
and of Samos. Moreover, it is pointed out 
in a semi-official way, as proof that Italy 
has no territorial aspirations, that she has 
raised no opposition to the projected con- 
struction of any of the three railways 
which seem to have excited the apprehen- 
sions of diplomatists interested in Balkan 
affairs. Italy would even, it is intimated, 
be inclined to tolerate an Austrian occupa- 
tion of Albania rather than a French, Ger- 
man, or English occupation of Tripoli. 
Irn Vienna, however, a serious view 
taken of Italy’s sympathy for the Albani- 
ans. There it is declared that the senti- 
ment of progressive Italy tends toward se- 
curing an Italian footing on the other side 
of the Strait of Otranto, with the inevita- 
ble possession of the Bay of Avlona, a posi- 
tion of great strategic importance which 
contains the best port on the Albanian 
coast, and the control of the Adriatic. Av- 
leona is almost opposite the Italian port of 
Brindisi, and at that point the Strait of 
Otrant» is only forty-three miles wide. 
Further, it argued in Vienna, any 
attempt to change the proprietorship of 
tha: strip of the Turkish coast would em- 
phasize Austria's claim to it much more 
than Italy's, as the balance of naval power 
weuld be better preserved between the two 
countries in the Mediterranean if each held 
one side of the strait. On the other hand 
Austrian officials declare that because the 
dua! monarchy seems disposed to keep a 
sharp eye on certain aspects of the agita- 
tion in Albania, it should not be interpreted 
that the Austro-Hungarian Government 
does not fully believe and appreciate the 
repeated declarations of the Italian Gov- 
ernment that the interest of Italy in Alba- 
nia has no politica) significance. 
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Accoraing to the Tokio 

press, the actual attitude of 
the Japanese toward Russia 
has been greatly distorted 
through dispatches from the Far East. It 
will be recalled that Japan was prepared to 
make a second and formidable representa- 
tion to Russia in regard w Manchuria, 
when the Government in St. Petersburg ap- 
parently backed down and left the fate of 
Manchuria, as far as its official title is con- 
cerned, to be decided by future diplomacy. 
It is a significant fact in the Manchurian 
controversy that Japan addressed herself 
directly to St. Petersburg instead of threat- 
ening to exact vicarious reparation from 
China for a disaster which the latter was 
powerless to avert. 

When Russia abandoned the agreement it 
was about to make with China in regard to 
Manchuria, two views of Japanese attitude 
at once found expression. First, there was 
the moderate view, which declared that 
Russia certain rights in Man- 
churia, since no remonstrance had been 
made while she was securing them, and 
that the future policy of Japan should be 
to restore order in China and to organize a 
Government there which should, of itself, 
through its strength and competence, be 
able some time to deal with the Man- 
churian question in a manner agreeable to 
Chinese interests. The crisis in China has 
brought that country and Japan into very 
close touch; the southern Viceroys have on 
more than one occasion taken inspiration 
for their diplomacy from Tokio. This, ap- 
parently, is the true attitude of the Japan- 
ese Government. 

At the same time, there is a growing fac- 
tion in Japan which believes that the time 
has arrived for Japan to thwart Russia's 
march of Occidental civilization, and it is 
declared that Japan, by pressing the Man- 
churian question for permanent solution 
could at the same time settle the status of 
Korea. To this argument the Government 
organs have rephed 
with China to secure Korea's independence, 
$t would be a strange procedure on Japan's 
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part to enter into a scheme for the absorp- 
tion’ of the ‘“ Hermit Nation,’ and that 
Russia has no better right to dispose of 
Korea to Japan than Japan would have to 
dispose of Manchuria to Russia. The con- 
sensus of opinion in official circles In Tokio 
appears to be that Japan, while keeping 
herself armed at every point, will devote 
her diplomatic, political, and material en- 
ergy toward establishing a Government in 
China which at some future day will be 
able to unite with her in dictating terms to 


Russia, 
mnhiow 


The British Foreign Office 
has just issued an elaborate 
report on the commercial and 
economic conditions of Japan 
during 1900, prepared by the British Lega- 
tion in Tokio. The main features of the re- 
port is the emphasis laid upon the tendency 
of an excess of imports over exports which, 
should it continue, would in a few years 
drain the country of specie. Last year this 
excess was nearly £8,500,000, while the ex- 
ports of treasure exceeded the imports by 
over £4,500,000, 

The report points out, however, that the 
rresent unpropitious conditions were chief- 
ly due to the disappointing silk crop, on 
which the country mainly relies to adjust 
the balance of its trade with foreign coun- 
tries; moreover, as Japan continues to 
make constant progress in all @irections, 
there is every reason to believe that a 
great and lasting expansion of the foreign 
trade of the Island Empire will ultimately 
take place. It is shown that Japan stands 
ready to supply China with manufactures 
and will soon be able to outbid European 
countries, and even the United States, in 
several industrial departments, 

The total value of foreign trade last 
year was a little over fifty million ster- 
ling, of which imports amounted to £29,- 
324,646 and exports to £20,868,805. The 
share of the British Empire in this trade 
was about seventeen millions and a half 
sterling, of which the imports were over 
eleven and the exports just over six and a 
half millions. ‘The report adds that the ex- 
tension of the railways in Japan goes on 
without interruption and the outward signs 
of prosperity are more marked than ever. 
“The increased cost of living has now be- 
come such a matter of comment that it 
is unnecessary to refer to the subject here 
further than to say that prices on the 
whole have still an upward tendency and 
that the complaint constantly heard that 
Japan is by no means an inexpensive place 
of residence for foreigners is fully justi- 
fied."’ 

In regard to Formosa, the report says 
that the condition there is rapidly improv- 
ing year by year under Japanese adminis- 
tration and that in 1902 the revenue will 
undoubtedly be sufficient to meet the ex- 
penditure, 
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Eighteen months ago, 
when another famine in 
India seemed inevitable 
a commission was sent by the Indian Gov- 
ernment to Australia to examine into the 
methods of wheat cultivation there with a 
view of their being adapted to India, for 
Australian wheat is practically drought 
and rust proof. The report of the commis- 
sion has just been made public by the In- 
dian Government, and while it declares that 
climatic and racial differences stand in the 
way of a general establishment of Aus- 
tralian methods in India, still superior nour- 
ishing power and greater ability to resist 
both drought and rust can be attained in 
India by the application of the scientific 
principles that have been successfully fol- 
lowed in parts of the new Commonwealth. 

The process has been one of careful arti- 
ficial selection by cross fertilization and 
the repeated selection from the produce 
thereof. The report recommends that this 
drought-resisting grain. should be secured 
for India and grown on the experimental 
farms of the Agricultural Department, 
where further improvement might still be 
attained. In the meantime, the native cul- 
tivators should be taught to overcome their 
reluctance to embark on the innovation 
through adequate object lessons. It is 
thought that their prejudices may soon be 
overcome if a drought-resisting wheat is 
evolved by the department and grown on 
Government farms till the native cultivat- 
ors see for themselves that it only requires 
one slight irrigation to three or four de- 
manded by the older varieties. they them- 
selves grow. 
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A short time ago 

tion was called in 
columns to the fact that 
British merchants in Bo- 
livia had petitioned the British Foreign 
Office to secure for them some sort of 
British official representation in Bolivia, 
as British interests demanded it. Although 
Bolivia maintains a duly accredited repré- 
sentative at the Court, of St. James’s, 
Great Britain has reither Minister nor 
Consul to safeguard British interests in the 
South American republic, which for the 
most part are looked after by the Ameri- 
can Minister there. 

It seems that in 1896 Downing Street in- 
structed Mr. Alfred St. John to proceed 
to Bolivia and report upon the advisability 
of nominating Consular officers through- 
out the republic. The report submitted by 


Mr. St. John showed that the number of 
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British subjects resident in Bolivia was | 
125, and suggested that the diplomatic rep- 
resentation of Great Britain should be in- 
trusted to the British Minister in Peru, 
aided by the appointment of unpaid Con- 
suls at convenient points in Bolivia. This 
system was already in practice in Ecuador, 
where it had given satisfactory results. No 
action was taken by the Foreign Office 
upon the report forwarded by Mr. St. John, 
although the names of British residents 
eligible and willing to act as Consular of- 
ficers without remuneration was appended. 

In the meantime British interests have so 
increased as to tax the resources of the 
United States representative, against whom, 
however, no complaint is made. Another 
communication is now being addressed to 
the British Foreign Office, this time 
through the American Minister. In it the | 
undeveloped resources of Bolivia are fully 
set forth and inducements for the applica- 
tion of British capital explained. Although 
gold, silver, copper, and tin have already | 
been worked in sufficient quantities to 
have yielded many fortunes, their develop- 
ment has not yet passed beyond the initial 
stage. As a producer of rubber Bolivia must 
now be counted as an important factor in 
the markets of the world; only additional 
means of transport to the seaboard are re- 
quired to insure a vast expansion of indus- 
trial enterprise within the republic. Events 
are already moving rapidly in this direc- 
tion, but capital is needed, The railway 
from Antofagasta to Oruro helped to break 
down the barrier formerly existing in that 
section, and the line now in course of con- 
struction between the River Desaguadero 
and La Paz will be an immense boom to the 
shippers of trade through the Peruvian 
port of Mollendo. On the southeast of the 
republic surveys are being made with the 
object of extending the railway system of | 
Argentina to tap the Bolivian trade. 

The experiment of 
porting fresh fruit into 
England was tried this 
year with every sign of 
creating a great industry for the future. 
In England, during March, April, May, 
and part of June, jt is almost impossible to 
find any fresh fruit in the markets even 
at exorbitant prices. Last Winter certain 
fruit growers of Australia combined with 
English importers to fill this want. Sev- 
eral obstacles, however, had to be over- 
come, and the scarce season was well 
advanced before the first experiment could 
be tried. The steamship Warrigal recently 
arrived from Adelaide with something like 
3,000 packages of fruit, with an average 
weight of thirty pounds, containing fresh 
pears, grapes, and peaches, all in excellent 
condition, 

The success of this experiment means 
that in another season a large quantity 
of Australian fruit will be imported, prin- 
cipally the old English varieties, among 
them several kinds which have died out 
in England. Many of the old English vaél; 
riety of pears, as shown by the consignd 
ment, have developed in Australia a ‘fruit 
weighing from three to four pounds apiece 
These pears retailed at Covent 
market at 6d. to 1s. per pound, and re 
imported fruit at about the same rate. 

The Australian fruit compared very 
with the Continental fruit which was 
beginning to arrive, and the market 
being rapidly filled with cherries and 
strawberries from the south of France. A 
movement is also on foot to import large 
quantities of fruit from the British West 
Indies next Spring. 
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The British Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, the most 
powerful and wealvhiest trade 
union in the world, has just issued its an- 
nual report for 1900, showing a membership 
ef 87,672 and over £400,000 in funds. The 
report is included in a volume of about 300 
pages, and in the preface it is learned that 
‘the society has now completed fifty years 
of existence,’ and that ‘‘an organization 
covering nearly 100,000 men must neces- 
sarily have reflected with more or less ac- 
curacy the weakness as well as the strength 
of industrial democracy.” 

The income of the society iast year was 
£333,555, and the expenditure £234,194, show- | 
ing a saving for the year of £99,361, which 
brings the funds up to £406,529 in exact 
figures. Of that balance £217,143 stand 
to the credit of the superannuation fund, 
leaving £279,386 for benefit and trade pur- 
poses. 

The report then deals in detail with in- 
dustry and says that the exports of steam 
engines, machinery, and mill work in 1900 
did not quite reach the total of 1890, which 
was the highest on record. They repre- 
sented a value of £19,621,557, or £32,000 less | 
than in 1809. The only class which showed 
any considerable decrease of exports was 
textile machirery, which fell off during 
the year by nearly £600,000, or from £6,803,- 
48 to £6,211,918. 

Referring to the ‘“ controversy a year or 
two ago on occasion of the importation of 
a few locomotive engines from America,” 
and to the suggestion of British backward- 
ness in competition, the report says: ‘‘ We 
have good reason for stating that the cus- 
tomers of two years ago are not likely to 
repeat crders, and the figures now to hand 
indicate pretty clearly why the orders were 
given. As a matter of fact, the exporta- 
tien of locomotives from this country dur- 
ing the last two years has exceeded that | 


of any three years up to 1807. 
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. expressed in St. Fe- 
tersburg organs concerning the sood faith 
of the Servian royal pair in most trying 
circumstances, it is generally conceded in 
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European diplomatic circles that Russia 
has agreed to protect the present dynasty 
in Servia and the status quo of the State, 
It is assumed in many quarters, however, 
that as there is nowhere entertained any 
hope of an heir to the Servian throne, Rus- 
sia, probably, with the consent ef Austria- 
Hungary, will shortly nominate an heir 
presumptive who, during the life of King 
Alexander, shall bear the title of Crown 
Prince of Servia. 

In Vienna, however, it is considered ex- 
tremely unlikely that Russia will move im- 
mediately in the matter; it is also deemed 
unlikely that she will consider the rights 
to the throne of the various Servian pre- 
tenders, unless the Servians can be induced 
to look with favor upon a Montenegrin 
Prince,,.who would thus stand at the head 
of a Pan-Servian State. Among European 
diplomatists there is no consensus of opin- 
ion as to which scheme discussed would be 
entirely free from provoking a conflict, 
either among the Balkan States themselves, 
the powers interested, or with Turkey. 

In the meantime, Russian comments upon 
the speech of Count Goluchowski, the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, extracts 
of which were given in these columns a 
week ago, unlike the German comments, 
utterly ignore the intimation in the speech 
that Austrin-Hungary looked with a certain 
apprehension upon the Russo-Servian en- 
tente. 

— ©&—— 

The great cathedral in 
Léon, formerly the capital 
of the Kingdom of Léon, 
in Spain, has been restored, and the com- 
pleted edifice was inaugurated with much 
pomp and ceremony the other day. Among 
the principal speakers was Gen. Weyler, 
who was recently called from the Military 
Governorship of Madrid to be Minister of 
\War. Being inspired by a distinctive cler- 
ical audience, he took occasion to make @ 
long address, in which he explained the 
military projects which he intends to put 
into execution. His speech is said to have 
particular significance as offering employ- 
ment to the many officers who found them- 
selves on the inactive list at the end of the 
Spanish-American war, and whom succes- 
sive Governments have refrained from re- 
turning to private life’as their partisans in 
the Cortez, with the help of the Clericals, 
would have overthrown any Government 
which attempted fiscal retrenchment at the 
expense of the army. On the other hand, 
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pert of the military Deputies to defeat any 
measure tending toward reducing the maine 
tenance of the Church by the State. 

Gen. Weyler said that, in the first place, 
fortifications of the Belearic Isles 
would be his special aim, presently to be 
succeeded by those of Cadiz and Cartagena, 
He intended to establish at the Beleares 
a regional army formed of natives, with 
Spanish officers, and he would that 
the fortifications were furnished with cane 
non. Military instruction, he said, would 
still be obligatory for all Spaniards, but 
who purchased exemption would, 
nevertheless, be obliged to pass four months 
in regimental service in their oy,r. localities, 
and that they would constitute a reserve, 
divided in each military district into thirds, 
which should relieve each other every four 
months, the officers of which would be 
regular army. Theo- 


see 


| logical students would fall under the same 


category as those who purchased exemp- 
tion. Gen. Weyler further declared that the 
reorganization he intended could be brought 
about without having recourse to extraor- 
dinary measures. He would maintain the 
nine army corps new in existence, but 
would add three others, to be easily mobil- 
and specially charged with repelling 


yearly. 
The Léon Cathedral, by the 


way, is one 


| of the finest examples of old Gothic archi- 


structure 
and it 


tecture in 
dates back 


The original 
tenth century, 


Spain. 
to the 


} contains the tombs of many of the Kings 


of Léon. 


SOME APPRECIATIVE WORKMEN 


‘“‘In spite of the belief of many employers 
in the unresponsiveness of the workingman 
to good treatment,”’ remarked the President 
of a trust company in this city the other 
day, ‘‘my experience has been that in 
general if you treat your men rightly they 
will treat you well in return. When I hear 
discussions of the relations existing be- 
tween workingmen and their employers, I 
invariably think of an experience my fath- 
er, a manufacturer of Philadelphia, had 


| with the men employed in a factory owned 
| by him. 


“ At one time some years ago, when the 
business in which he was engaged was be- 
ing carried on with little or no profit, he 
continued to pay his men the established 
rate of wages in spite of the fact that the 
men employed in other factories doing the 
same work had had their wages consider- 
ably cut down. After this had been going 
on for some time he was one day waited 
on by a committee of his workmen, who 
asked to confer with him about their 
wages. Not unnaturally he was surprised 
and disappointed, believing that the men 
had come to make some complaint. It is 
easy to imagine what his astonishment was 
when the men informed him that they had 
come to insist on his reducing their wages, 
They said that they had been well treated 
in good times, and did not wish him to suf- 
fer in bad times through his generosity to 
them. At first he refused to make any 
change, but in a body they said that they 
would strike if he did not reduce their 
You see, that a generous employer 


among those whom he employs.”’ 


Saw a Joke, at Least. 
Professor (lecturing)—Gentlemen, air is an 
invisible gas, but it's not as simple as i 
looks. ’ 
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EXICO CITY, June 3 
Mexico, the recent illness of 
dent Diaz was not so serious 

ports led the public to fear. In fact, 

is now being passed around among 

well-informed in official that 
wished merely to “ play so as 
how the nation would accept his 
he went to Burope, which 
he do, and what turn Govern- 
ment affairs would take in such event. One 
result of his illness if there 
ever was any doubt that the 

Mexican feel love and 

sympathetic admiration 

has, without 
immense 
solely for 

The 
portant in 
like Mexico 
original imprint, 
it even became a factional 
firming that he was 
others maintaining that 
all. Even the officials 
entourage hinted, with 
great and secrecy 
a serious condition. They e\ 
that, if he should re 
not again take up the reins of Government, 
for, they said, he was suffering from a 
disease the brain. As a result of these 
conflicting rumors, which are not quieted in 
Mexico as they would be in Europe, by offi- 
cial bulletins, the Mexican capital was put 
in a state of excitement that was soon re- 
flected on the Stock Exchange, where 
ues fell. 

The fact 
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moment the 
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exception, used 
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of the President's illness, 
itself, gave in a 

where everything 


power hands and 
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an 
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and 
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rerously 


some 
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every 
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hi 

of 
in 


indication 
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en gave 


he 


reserve was 
out 
could 


even cover, 


of 


at once 


death would 
country could only 
with difficulty In 
progress that has been gained 
with so much effort would be lost, and the 
country would again plunged into 
era of “ pronunciamentos,"’ the natural 
state of the little republics further south 
that have that word its fame. 


that his 


which 


is 
his 


and a 


be 


given 
famillar with Mexico would 
to ask how the death of this 
man alone could upheave the whole coun- 
try. It must be remembered that it was 
the hand of this man, the *‘ Hero of Peace,” 
that lifted the country from the slough of 
“pronunciamentos"' and placed it where 
it stands to-day, on a high level of order 
and prosperity. He has been a real Dic- 
tator, ruling beneficently with an iron 
hand. 


There is no other country in the world tw 
the curious condition of Mexico. She ‘cals 
herself a republic, but she is not that! in 
any sense. The word of one man along Is 
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law. The Czar of Russia is called an auto 


crat, 
with Gen. Diaz in that regard. The wprd 
of the Czar is indeed law within the limits 
of the written law, but for the President 
of the Mexican Republic the written law 
is able to impose no limits whatsoever. His 
personality impresses itself upon the 
minutest details of government; the most 
trifling thing cannot take place without his 
express permission. 

The Cermans have a saying that “ not 
a leaf can fall from the tree without the 
permission of God."' Of the political tree 
of Mexico one can truly say that not the 
smallest portion of the political foliage of 
that country dare arrange itself without 
the express intervention of his will. The 
President has, in fact, for the time being, 
incorporated Mexican law within himself. 
He has done this with the best intentions, 
and has used his unlimited power for the 
public good, but that which gives cause 
for apprehension to Mexican patriots is the 
fear that his successors, who will in a way 
inherit this power, may not use it in the 
same honest fashion. Of him it can indeed 
be said that he is a Dictator who has given 
the Mexican people a better Government 
than they could have provided for them- 
selves, but how often is a Dictator thus 
honest? 

All this explains the unusual interest 
taken in Mexico in the health of the Presi- 
dent, for every one feels and fears that, 
with the death of Gen. Diaz, an ominous 
situation will arise. 


President Diaz has succeeded in making 
himself beloved not alone by the common 
people, but also by the so-called aristocracy 
of the republic. He has done this by the 
fact of his irreproachable private character. 
He is known as an ideal husband and 
father, and the breath of scandal has never 
tainted his name. He married a young 
lady neted for her charitable aims, and by 
their mutual interest In the well-being of 
the poorest and most helpless in the land, 
they have, during the long years of their 
public life, won the regard and respect of 
all classes. He is equally well thought of 
by resident foreigners, and especially by 
Americans, for he has always made it a 
point to give foreigners a cordial reception 
at all times, and in the business world has 
been a bulwark of protection to foreign 
interests. It is the feeling of security that 
he inspires that attracts and keeps foreign 
capital in Mexieo. 


The General has always enjoyed the best 
of health, because of his regular habits. 
He always rises very early. At 6 o'clock 
he takes his cold bath, and at 9 is always 
at work at the palace, where he then re- 
celves the Ministers, and until 1:30 he may 
be found at work. Then he goes home, and 
im the afternoon is either to be f 


“tl 


Sage 6 SI ‘ 


but he cannot compete for a moment 


te 


Fortunately a verity, and as the French say that * Vex- 


actitude 
ean say 
things he 
In the evening he remains at home, or at 
times plays a game of billiards with a 
friend. He goes but rarely to the ‘theatre 
into society. His favorite sport the 
chase, and two or three times a year he 
takes a brief vacation, usually during a 
public holiday, to go with a few friends on 
a hunting excursion into region not 
far from the city. 

The excessive amount of work that he has 
performed during many years would 
affected a system less strong than 
his. Even the iron constitution of the 
General has inf the last few years shown 
signs of being thereby injured But 
always tried to keep quiet all 
of this fact, for he not 
his health discussed in public 
feared that discussions 
turned to political 
seeking 


c‘est la politesse des rois,’’ so one 
that in this as in many other 
has the characteristics of a King 


or 


some 


so 


have 


some 
he has 
knowledge 

like to have 
Especially has he 
of his health should be 
account by those who are 
a pretext But his health 
last two three years been 
that he really wishes to go 
to its restoration And so as to 
the public would take it he permit- 
to be said that he was dangerously 


does 


always 
has during 
so affected 


to Europe as 


ee how 
ted it 
ill. 
This voyage 
plicated question 
ceed him in hi 
this would not 
Mexico, where 
everything, 


decided upon, the com- 
who should 
In most republics 
at all, but in 
the President 
it became a profound po 
litical question. According to the law 
it would be the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Seflor Mariscal. The moment this succes- 
sion became an immediate probability, jeal- 
arose, and the whole world of politics 
commotion. It was this excite- 
that caused the Presi- 
dent to delay his voyage. As he was so in 
need of rest and recuperation, he went in- 
stead to the little village of Cuernavaca. 
This village is the capital of the State of 
Morelos, one of the smallest but richest 
States of the republic. This State is called 
the ‘‘ Doorway of the Tierra Caliente,”’ and 
is known for its rich soil and for its 
wealth of tropical products of all kinds. 
One of the chief products is sugar cane, 
and there are there several haciendas de 
cafia, or, as they say in Cuba, ingenios, 
which, with the improvements in machinery 
thereon, are worth $1,000,000 apiece. On 
account of the beauty of its climate and its 
proximity to the capital, Cuernavaca has 
always, from the time of the earliest 
Conquistadores, been a favorite resort for 
the. careworn statesmen of the capital. 
Here is to be seen even yet the old pdlace 
of the conqueror, Cortez, and near by is a 
beautiful villa, called El Jardin de Borda, 
country seat of the unfortunate Archduke 
Maximilian. Here the Emperor loved to 
receive his friends, and in the shadow of 
these walls were enacted many of the 
events that marked his meteoric career. 
The beautiful lake which surrounds the 
villa supplied one of the favorite diversions 
of the unfortunate monarch. 


In these ways, this little city has been 
closely connected with the history of the 
country. It is the St. Augustine of Mexico, 
both with regard to its mild climate—which 
offers a welcome change from the cooler 
climate of the City of Mexico—and because 
of its historical interest. It is especially 
on account of its salubrity that the Presi- 
dent is so fond of going there. 


During his visit there the President cast 
off all affairs of State. He had turned over 
temporarily all his executive powers, and 
he devoted his time there strictly to his 
family life, far from the cares of State. 
He was about almost daily on horseback 
in company with his son and the Governor 
of Morelos, Col. Alarcon. It was this com- 
plete withdrawal from public affairs that 
gave rise to so many rumors. It was some- 
thing unheard of heretofore in Gen. Diaz. 

It is probable that these rumors were 
based on fact, and that he'was really ill, 
but, fortunately, he apparently regained 
his health. All of these conditions, involv- 
ing personal as well as political matters, 
made the return of Gen. Diaz to the cap- 
ital an event that every one awaited with 
anxiety. The streets of the city were 
crowded as for a public holiday, and not 
only the public buildings, but private 
houses, as well as clubs, were covered 
with the national flags, among others 
especially remarked being the Casino Espa- 
fiol and the American and English Clubs. 

At the station were assembled “ the four 
hundred "' of Mexican society folk, as well 
as the high Government officials, the Dip- 
lomatic Corps, and an immense multitude 
of citizens who could scarcely be forced by 
the police to remain outside of the station. 

At the moment of the arrival of the Presi- 
dential train, the traditional twenty-one- 
cannon shots were fired to salute the na- 
tion’s chief and the bands played the na- 
tional air amid uninterrupted cries of 
“Viva el Presidente de la Republica.” He 
appeared on the platform, and, after bow- 
ing to the crowd, alighted to receive the 
felicitations of his Ministers, the Diplomatic 
Corps, and his intimate friends. 


Step by step and with great difficulty in 
making his way through the crowd which 
surrounded the station on all sides, the 
President escorted Mrs. Clara Mariscal, 
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the balcony to thank and greet the people 
who cheered him in the streets. 
Gen. Diaz presided at the 
Congress, but the question of his journey 
to Europe was not mentioned, to every- 
body's surprise, for it was expected that he 
would ask permission of the to 
absent himself. 


16, 


opening of 


Congress 


Mr. Morgan’s Opportunity. 


Just to the 
is a little village 
glories in three 


names for years, 


of West 
on the Hudson that 
names, It has had two 
but the third is a recent 
and confusing addition. By its residents 
it is called Highland Falls. This name is 
derived from that handsome cataract 
sometimes called * Buttermilk Falls," 
which comes tumbling down through the 
mountains to make a final leap over a 
huge rock into the Hudson. To the north 
of the falls is a great cliff In was on 
this cliff a number years ago that a 
hotel was built by a man named Cranston. 
The Village of Highland Falls 
of this cliff, and very little 
cernible from the river. 


south Point there 
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owned the property to the river's edge, the 
West Shore Railroad Company was obliged 
to secure land for its station from him. He 
also owned the dock where the steamboats 
tie up both the railroad station and 
the dock became known as Cranston’s, al- 
though was of Cranston's only the 
hotel, while the village of Highland Falls 
numbers several thousand people. For 
Hotel was a fashionable 
left it and it was closed. 
building, grounds, and dock 
were purchased by the Franciscan Sisters, 
who have turned it into a seminary for 
young ladies. When this was in readiness 
for scholars the sisters decided to cal) it 
Ladycliffe Academy, and they accordingly 
changed the of the dock to “ Lady- 
cliffe."’ 


So 


there 


years Cranston's 


resort. Fi: 
Recently the 


ashion 


name 


And so it happens that if you want to ge 
to the village Highland Falls by boat 
you get a ticket for Ladycliffe,”” and if 
you go by train your ticket reads to Cran- 
ston's. 

This little 
names is the 


of 


of 
Pierpont Morgan, 
world’s greatest Perhaps 
he may be induced to syndicate 
Highland Falls, and Ladycliffe 
Ww name, 


with the surplusage 
of J 
combiner 


village 


home 


some day 
Cranston's, 
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AM a newspaper man—that 
employed on a morning 
write news, not love 
assignments"’ I 
many strange tales, 
majority not. But 
of all that I 


am } 

to |} 
stories. | 
meet many 


some 


men | 

true 

the 
to 


In my “ 


and hear 
but the 
trangest 
relate, 

It is customary for newspaper men to buy 
almost every afternoon paper in order to fa- 
miliarize themselves with events that have 
taken place in the time intervening between 
the previous i of the on 
which they are employed and the follow- 
ing Not that this has anything to do 
with the story—except that it serves to in- 
troduce one of the characters. I always 
bought my paper from one boy—‘‘ Jim” 
Taylor by name—and thus formed rather a 
liking for him, for he was always courteous 
—and dirty. 


*‘Jim,’’ I had learned from him, was an 
orphan and lived at the Newsboys’ Lodging 
House. He had no care beyond earning 
enough to feed and clothe himself, and, of 
course, a sufficient amount left over for a 
ticket for ‘‘de gallery in the teayter,” ac- 
companied by the traditional pint of pea- 
nuts, 

In the two or three years I had known 
‘Jim’ he had never been absent from his 
post of duty at the corner. But about two 
months ago he was missing from his accus- 
tomed “ place of business,”” and although I 
made inquiries, I could get no information 
concerning him beyond the fact that his 
companions “hadn't heard narthin’ of 
him.’’ So, after pondering as to whether 
the little fellow had committed a criminal 
act and had been sent to some institution 
or had been run over by some vehicle and 
was perhaps lying in a hospital without 
relatives or friends to care as to the result 
of his injuries, and further inquiries prov- 
ing friutless, the name of “ Jim" passed 
temporarily from my mind. 

A week ago, upon going to the office to 
get my “assignment” for the day, I found 
that opposite my name on the book were 
these instructions: ‘“ See Senator H. in re- 
gard to the rumor that he had been of- 
fered the Presidency of the National 
Bank.” 

Going to the Senator’s house, my sum- 
mons at the door was answered by a rath- 
er bright-looking boy dressed in the con- 
ventional blue suit with white metal but- 
tons, of whom I inquired: ‘‘ Is Senator H. 
at ho—well, I'm blessed if this isn't little 
* Jim.’ How in the world did you get 
here? 

At which “Jim” smiled a very broad 
smile and replied: “ Yes, Sir, the Senator 
is at home. How did I get here? Oh, the 
Senator will tell you that if he isn't too 
busy. Your card, please."’ 

This was said in a tone plainly indicating 
that he was to be treated in a manner be- 
coming his station as Poor Boy, and not 
with the familiarity he had been accus- 
tomed to as Newsboy. 


My card was handed him, and he re- 
turned with the announcement that the 
Senator would receive me in his study, and 
would I “ please to walk in.” 

The Senator proved to be a man of small 
stature, with clean-shaven face, and had 
altogether a boyish appearance. After 
such formal introduction customary to 
newspaper men making themselves known 
to entire strangers, I boldly started in 
with: “Senator, I called to see you in 
reference to the rumor that you were of- 
fered the—oh, by the way, excuse me, but 
how do you happen to have ‘Jim’ Tay- 
lor in your employ? He and I are old ac- 
quaintances."’ 


I could not resist the temptation to sat- 
isfy my curiosity on that score before at- 
tending te my official duty. 

“Indeed,”’ replied the Senator. “I am 
very glad to hear it, for my wife and I 
think a great deal of James, and are happy 
to do a favor for any of his friends. As to 
how I came to employ ‘Jim,’ as you call 
him, it is a story well worth the telling, in 
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to improving a man’s 
person arance, so you need not mar- 
th: irrivel in New York on 
turn from my flying trip to Cincinnati 
covered with dust and was looking 
seedy. Indeed, I in such a hurry 
hotel that attention 
personal appearance, and my 
face was dust-begrimed when I on 
the hotel steps 
“As I had only 
starting off 
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my so 


stood 


an hour to spare before 
this time for Albany—I 
a good idea to get some 
a note I had writ- 
Judge Brown's 
a quarter of a 


igain 

thought it would be 
bright newsboy to carry 
ten on the train over 
office. I had learned that 
dollar invested in a newsboy will bring 
quicker results than double the amount paid 
to an incorporated institution for the serv- 
ice of a slow-going messenger. 

“Well, ‘Jim’ Taylor happened to be 
standing near the hotel steps selling papers, 
T called him and instructed him as to 
delivering the message. As ‘Jim’ had a 
great many papers, I said I would take 
them into the hotel and leave them with the 
cierk until he came back. Just as I was 
about to go into the office who should sing 
out a cheery ‘ Why, Senator, how are you?’ 
but Judge Brown himself. Glad to see him? 
Well, rather. I forgot that I was standing 
there on the steps of a public house with a 
mudgy face and a bundle of papers under 
my arm. 

“The Judge and I stood there for some 
minutes discussing some business matters, 
when our conversation was interrupted by 
a handsome woman, accompanied by an 
equally attractive young girl, who asked 
me for an evening paper and tendered a 
ten-cent piece in payment. 

“The situation dawned upon me as quick 
as a flash, and although my face assumed 
all the colors of the rainbow, I calmly (at 
least I think I did) handed over the paper 
and gave the young lady her change. Just 
imagine! She thought I was selling pa- 
pers, and that in the presence of the 
Judge, too! However, I smiled serenely. 
But when I overheard the conversation that 
ensued between the two ladies you can 
picture that smile changing into chagrin. 
It ran this way: 

“* Poor fellow!’ said the young lady to 
her companion, ‘ he looks as if he had seen 
better days.’ 

“* Yes,’ responded the younger, ‘but he 
seems to be old enough to keep his face 
washed.’ . 

“ This 


to 


so 


was too much. Abruptly leaving 
the Judge, who was convulsed with laugh- 
ter. I threw the papers away, rushed into 
the hotel office, registered, took a bath, was 
shaved, and left just in time to catch my 
train. 

“As James was waiting at the Judge's 
office for him, of course, I had departed be- 
fore he came back, and so he did not get 
either his quarter or his newspapers, for I 
did not give him a thought in my chagrin 
and haste to get away. 

** Well, I met the pretty young lady seve- 
ral times afterward at receptions, and 
those at the Judge’s house, too, mind you. 
And although the Judge had not known her 
at the time of the ridiculous mistake, he 
immediately recalled the incident and came 
very near making the facts known to her. 
IT managed to draw him aside in time to en- 
force a compact not to breathe a word 
about the matter. 

“Two weeks ago, as you know, I was 
married to that same charming young lady, 
of course and when I furnished this house, 
what better could I do than make a place 
for James, who was primarily the occasion 
of my happiness? Now, I: want you to 
promise not to say a word about the mat- 
ter, for if my wife was to know it—ah, er— 
Lucy, this Is Mr. Blank; Mr. Blank, my 


wife.” 
. . * 7 * . ° 


Ah, well, I am only a newspaper reporter, 
sent about among scenes that both cheer 
and sadden, skilled by years of training to 
display no emotion, but somehow when I 
lett the ae I felt that z would 
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FREAKS OF THE GOLF LINKS. 


OLF has produced many freaks in 
games, persons, costumes, and inci- 
dents, but the breezy Westerners who 

comprise the intellectual and playing force 
of the Midlothian Country Club have at- 
tained first rank in the domain of golf 
freakdom. It is almost unnecessary to 
state that the club is situated In the sub- 
urbs of Chicago, but the queer things that 
have been seen on the links around that 
city can never be spoken of in the same 
breath with the recent Midlothian wonders. 
Thirty-six golfers, attired in full-dress cos- 
tume and high hats, assembled last week 
in team competition for what was sup- 
posed to be an automobile, but which 
turned out to be an unmistakable automat- 
ic billy goat. The Captain of the winning 
team, in accepting the gift, unfortunately 
began with, “But, Mr. Chairman.”” He 
said no more, for the goat did the rest of 
the butting and the jovial players danced 
a series of original hornpipes around the 
clubhouse parlor. 

The full-dress costumes would have hon- 
ored a masquerade ball. George R. Thorne, 
President of the Western Golf Association 
and one of the numerous millionaires in 
Midlothian, was Captain of the defeated 
team. He wore a long swallow-tail green 
coat, off with brilliant buttons. 
Paul G. Thebaud's green coat, which used 
to be flaunted with great pride over the 
Knollwood iinks, near White Plains, would 
not be looked at twice by the side of Presi- 
dent Thorne’s outfit. John G. Shedd, the 
partner of Marshall Field, was attired lik« 
the customary cartoon of **‘ Uncle Sam,” 
and it gave him the prize for the most or- 
Nate costume, a toy automobile. T. E. 
Donnelly, President of the Chicago Stock 
Exchange, was another resplendent golfer, 
and the club links never looked more gaudy 
since the private train, with its little engine 
painted in Scotch plaids, began making its 
daily trips from the main Rock Island 
Road to the golf grounds The novelty of 
the match and the ingenuity of the players 
made the day one that will long be 
bered in Mid!othian annal 


While 


set brass 


remem- 


there ha 
quite so ciownish as thi metropoli- 
tan district, there have many inet- 
dents that properly belong in the category 
of freaks. The Stock the 
Plan of offering and lobster prizes 
in its first tournament five years ago, and 
the lobster golfer of Wall Street 
ceived his reward ever since 

Henry was honored with that title one 
week ago at Knollwood, and the Cotton 
Exchange brokers found, at the same time, 
that two or three lobster prizes were not 
too many to give away in their tournament. 
In the clubhouse of the Morris County Golf 
Club, near Morristown, stands a cup of 
Mammoth size and uncouth shane, which is 
a genial reminder of its early days, It 
bears the inscription, **To be played for 
by the Green members of the Green Com- 
mittee.’’ The cup is a creation in tin, being 
an artistically blended conglomeration of 
bread pans, wash basins, enormous dippers, 
and other samples of tinware. It is one of 
the valued trophies of the men’s dressing 
room, and close inspection will reveal the 
fact that the five-gallon cup was won by 
Ranson H. Thomas, former Vice President 
of the New York Stock Exchange, who de- 
feated Alexander H. Tiers in a desperately 
played game by six holes or thereabout. 
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Competitions have been held in all sorts 
of weather and under all sorts of condi- 
tions. Local golfers still remember 
famous match at Ardsley between the pro- 
fessionals, Willie Park and Willie Dunn. It 
was played on a furiously hot day in July, 
and the caddies carried the golf balls 
around packed on ice in big tin pails. The 
heat was so intense that the gutta percha 
was hammered out of its spheroid shape 
after playing two or three holes, and then 
a new ball, fresh from the would 
teed up. That was in Ardsley’s early days, 
and it was the first time that the game 
was played in America with the balls 
served up to the competitors on cracked 
ice. 

Rain has never had ‘any terrors the 
devotees of the sport, but it occasioned the 
death of a member of the Otsego Golf Club 
while playing over the links near Coopers- 
town few years ago. Two of the mem- 
bers were finishing a game when a furious 
thunderstorm arose. They half a 
mile or from the ran for 
temporary shelter under a big tree. Hard- 
ly had they reached the when a bolt 
of lightning struck the tree, instantly kill- 
Cooperstown golf- 
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ing one of the golfers. 
take now if far 
from the to make it in a hundred- 
yard dash, they accept the drenching and 
keep on with the game. 

Spottswood D. Bowers, a son of the law- 
yer, John R. Bowers of this city, has dab- 
bled a little in the freaks of the game him- 
self, the most notable occasion being a 
years ago, when he played over the Ta- 
coma links blindfolded. Confidence in his 
own game and contempt for the score of 
a local champion caused Bowers to remark 
that he could do as well himself, blindfold- 
ed. He called at but it was no 
bluff, for young Bowers has several cups 
to show for metropolitan victories, and he 
accomplished his task. The bandage was 
removed from his eyes after each stroke, 
so he might gauge the distance for the 
next shot, and replaced before he hit the 
ball. Bowers did the eighteen holes in 
21 strokes and did not miss the ball once, 
and only once was bunkered. 

Foxhall Keene narrowly missed qualify- 
img for the amateur championship in 1898 
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ber of starters and the late hour of the 
finish. Being drawn near the end of the 
list, Keene teed off for the home green 
several minutes after twilight had been 
absorbed in evening darkness. Extra. cad- 
dies.ran ahead to keep an eye on the ball, 
and his approach to the hole was guided 
by Ransom H. Thomas, who stood on. the 
green holding a big lantern above his head. 
With its kindly light Keene reached the 
green without accident and putted out with 
two or three strokes to spare and got in the 
eligible class. 


Few golfers have shown keener enthusi- 
asm for the game than James A. Tyng, 
Harvard's old baseball pitcher, and Henry 
P. Toler. Bo... have held the champion- 
ships of Morris County and Baltusrol, but 
their enthusiasm reached its highest point 
about two years ago, during an important 
3altusrol tournament. Business, which has 
no legitimate right when golf is at stake, 
demanded their presence in stuffy city of- 
fices. Being bound not to drop out of the 
match, a compact was arranged with the 
Greens Committee whereby Tyng and Toler 
arose between the hours of 4 and 5 o'clock 
the next morning, and, having two faithful 
caddies on hand at double pay, played their 
match, had breakfast at the club, and met 
the army of competing golfers as they 
reached town ready for business. 

A game by moonlight added an element 
of novelty to a contest at Ardsley a year 
ago. Ina foursome tournament, Robert H. 
Robertson, now President of the National 
Golf Association, and James B. Banner 
formed the St.. Andrew's pair, and opposed 
to them were Edward Leavit and C. 8. Cox 
of the Fairfield Club, On the sixteenth 
| green the latter were two up, but skillful 
putting by Robertson on both of the re- 
maining greens tied the score on the home 
green. It was dark by this time, but the 
full moon was out and Robertson attributed 
his to its genial rays. The nine- 
teenth hole was halved, the moon under a 
cloud, and a long put by Cox on the twen- 
tietl. green gave the Fairfield pair the hard- 
fought victory. 
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A golf club in the West, which includes 
a Bishop and a dozen ministers in its mem- 
bership, is said to possess a larger amount 
* of profane silence than any other club in 
the country Touching golf profanity, 
a club in Rhode Island which has girls as 
well as boys as caddies, had an amusing ex- 
perience last year. The Greens Committee, 
realizing the weakness of humanity when 
eng in golf, had a notice tacked up 
requesting members when employing girls 
to refrain from words. From that 
hour the girls were a drug on the market, 
and they cast about to find the reason for 
their sudden idleness. It was 
in the innocent notice and the next day 
the Chairman was surprised to receive a 
letter signed by all the girl caddies, asking 
that the obnoxious rule be withdrawn, as, 
said the “We don't for their 
damns if we can only get the money.” 

Girls are no unusual sight on the links, 
and at Oakland and the Lakewood Coun- 
try Club several dave acted as caddies for 
two or three years, to the complete satis- 
faction of the members. 

Perhaps Miss Genevieve Hecker, the met- 
ropolitan champion, came as near profanity 
as the feminine golfer generally approaches 
when in a match last year she topped her 
ball instead of making a beautiful drive, as 
was her intention. Turning petulantly from 
the tee, she exclaimed: 

“Holy Bridget! But 
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that was a bum 
| swat! 

Florida was responsible during the Win- 

ter for a story that has since been told 
in many a golf club café. Two visitors at 
Miami were playing over the links when 
a crow, perched in a tree overlooking one 
of the greens, suddenly swooped down and 
grabbed the ball in its beak before it had 
stopped rolling toward the hole. The play- 
ers gazed at the unusual sight in wonder 
“until the crow, evidently finding that it 
had a very hard nut to crack, dropped the 
ball within a few inches of the third green 
beyond. ‘‘ Rub of the green. I claim the 
hole!’ exclaimed the owner of the ball, 
equal to any emergency. Afterward, as he 
related the story, he remarked, ‘*‘ Me 
the crow are very hard to beat.” 

At the amateur championships last year, 

| when every official was going about wear- 
ing enormously long and gaudy badges, 
Robert C. Chatfield-Taylor of Chicago, 
who is a Vice President of the National 
association, was conspicuous by his lack 
of ribboned adornments. 

“TIT don't care much about wearing 
badges,’ said Mr. Taylor to President W. 
B. Thomas, as they were watching the 
drive from the first tee. ‘‘ But I have a 
decoration at home which was given to 
me by the Spanish Government when I was 
its representative in Chicago.” 

“What kind of a decoration is it?” 
quired Mr. Thomas. 

“It's an order of Santa 
Rosa,”’ replied the former 
of Spain. 

“Oh, is that so? 
varelessly. ‘ 
myself.”’ 


SOME SPEEDWAY CRUELTY. 


F there is any one place in the City of 
New York where an officer of the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 

Animals is needed daily 1t fs on the Har- 
lem River Speedway. Among the road 
drivers that frequent the drive with their 
fast-steppers are many horsemen who not 
only know how to drive, but how to care 
for a horse. The amateur and careless 
horsemen are, unfortunately, in the ma- 
jority. 
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stances better, but they are merely men of 
money who like to own a fast horse rather 
than horsemen. 

One instance that proves this occurred 
on the lower stretch of the Speedway only 
a few days ago, when a weli-known road 
driver. brushed his trotter up and down 
the stretch a half a dozen times without 
discovering that the animal had _ gone 
lame.- It was a spectator who finally in- 
formed him.of the fact, out of pity .for. 
the animal, and advised him to jog back 
to, the stable. This sort of thing happens 
all too frequently, but more often is the 
strength and speed of a horse absurdly 
and even cruelly taxed. There are many 
who frequent the Speedway that drive sev- 
eral’ mites im order to reach there, and 


“‘theli speéd their horses up and down tHe 


stretch in fast company for a couple of 
hours without intermission. 

Your true horseman jogs his horse until 
he is in condition to brush, and after two 
or three heats sends him back to the 
stable. 

The Speedway has undoubtedly stimulat- 
ed the love for the Mght-harness horse in 
this city, but at the same time it has crip- 
pled many fast-steppers and brought to 
Nght a class of men who, judging from 
the treatment of the animals, are not fit 
to handle a pair of lines over a dirt cart 
animal, There is an opportunity for good 
work by the S. P. C. A. in curbing some 
of these brutal fellows who don't know 
of their brutality. 


ONE WALL STREET PRODIGAL. 
Wall 


N a Street coterie the other day 
| the chat ran on crises In men's lives. 

“ There said one of the party who 
has run the gamut of the 


Financial Dis- 
trict, ‘“‘a very instructive story to tell 
about A., who only a few weeks ago lit 
out with $400,000 in cash, more than $50,000 
of which received for his Stock Ex- 
change seat, which cost him less than 
$1,000, But the moral of it is not a popu- 
lar one 

“A. started in life as ‘a good fellow.’ 
He was clever, an athlete, and a National 
Guard officer The he could punish 
rum was a caution. in a set of 
fellows of his own type, and his career 
lurid for several years. He went 
war, showed ‘sand,’ and returned 
take up his life as a man-about-town 
There could be but one ending to such 
profligacy and good nature, and it came. 

“ A.’s last $10 bill was spent as many 
thousands had been. He went with a chum 
West Street liquor saloon. They tooka 
of drinks, and then, turning on 
dozen ‘lougshoremen in the place, 
‘If there are any of you 
with your fists, step out 

I and my friend will 
Don't be bashful. Or 
crowd. Anything for 
pastime. You can fix it up to suit your- 
Of course there was a mix-up, 
and, of course, as had been the case twen- 
ty times before, all the damage done to 
A. and his friend was repaired by a little 
barbering. A.’s $10 bill vanished, The 
last of it went for a round of cognac and 
soda and cigars. He hadn't a cent when 
he reached his home in Brooklyn. 

“Next day his wife and a couple of 
children had no _ breakfast. There was 
wifely upbraiding, and as_A. walked to tne 
Wail Street Ferry he thought hard. At 
the ferry he ‘hbluffed’ the ticket agent. 
“See here,’ he said, ‘I haven't one cent. 
There's a provision in your charter that 
when a man declares he’s a pauper, he 
must be allowed to cross free. Well, I'm 
a pauper and I want to cross.’ The bluff 
worked, and A. bearded the boat. 

“He had a few stanch friends outside of 
his own set, and he got them together in a 
room in Wall Street and explained his 
strait, adding: ‘It's now or never; a case 
of must, and you must help me, or—”’ 

‘The plea was heeded. That night A. 
had a position at $1,000 a year and had cut 
loose from the good fellows. He neither 
drank nor ‘scrapped’ from that time on, 
and prospered without a set-back. But, 
Gréat Scott, how ‘close’ he was! From 
the time of the ‘ bluff’ at the ferry right 
down to now, no man has ever had his 
generous impulses under such perfect con- 
trol.” 
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FIRE-BALLOON SEASON. 


AKING fire balloons is almost as 
much fun as flying them, and it is 
easy. Tissue paper, paste, a little 

fine wire, and a tuft of cotton batting are 
all that is needed. The paper comes in all 


} colors in sheets 20 by 30 inches, and can 


generally be bought for less than 10 cents 
a quire. Paste the sheets together endwise, 
making sheets 20 by 60 inches. Fold these 
along the middle the long way, the folded 
sheets then measuring 60 by 10 inches. 
Starting at the end of one fold draw a 
long, quarter ellipse, reaching the outer 
edge of the paper about a third of its 
length from the starting point. Then con- 
tinue with a straight line to about the 
middle of the lower base. It will be seen 
that if the sheet is cut through both thick- 
nesses along the drawn line it will unfold 
into a pear-shaped gore. The easiest way 
is to arrange six of the folded sheets one 
above the other, with the folds together 
and the marked one on top. Place weights 
on them so that they will not change their 
relative positions, and then cut all at once 
with scissors. Then paste them together 
at the cut edges, the lower edge of each 
gore to the upper edge of the one beneath, 
being careful to have good gum and a 
narrow pasted margin in order to insure 
lightness and tightness. When all have 
thus been fastened together bring the top 
edge of the top gore around and paste it to 
the lower edge of the bottom gore. Then 
all that remains to be done is to paste a 
star or a round bit of colored paper over 


ye hole which will be left in the top of 
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the balloon and to make a ring of the 
thinnest iron wire to expand the mouth of 
the bag. The colors may be varied in many 
different ways, but probably the prettiest 
is to make the consecutive gores of red, 
white, and blue. To plan balloons larger 
or smaller than this is an easy calculation. 

To send up a balloon Inflate with a fan, 
and after seeing that it is air-tight, -hang 
a tuft of cotton saturated with alcohol in 
the centre of the mouth and light it. Ina 
minute the graceful fabric will struggle to 
rise. Hold tt, however, until there is no 
sign of sagging, but a steady, upward pull, 
and then watch it sail away. 

A postal eard, self-addressed, and sent 
‘along with the balloon is very apt to bring 
back an interesting story ef its travels, 


TAFFYS CHEF D’OEUVRE. 


N the Shore Road, Bay Ridge, lives an 
attractive and accomplished spaniel 
named Taffy. So very much beloved 

is he that friends and acquaintances go so 
far as to say he fs the most important 
member of the household. 

One of Taffy'’s habits is to bring some 
welcoming gift to every visitor at his mas- 
ter's house—generally a handkerchief, a 
cracker, or a book. A short time ago, an 
extremely distinguished and dignified gen- 
tleman came to call on Taffy'’s master and 
mistress. The maid led the visitor into the 
parlor and went away to take up his card. 
Presently, Taffy came in and looked the 
gentleman over. The dog immediately rec- 
ognized that the guest was something out 
of the ordinary, and wasted no time in 
going to hunt for a more pretentious gift 
than usual which would be appropriate to 
the important occasion. 

After a short tnierval Taffy reappeared 
at the parlor door, wagging his tail and 
with satisfaction beaming all over his ex- 
face. At the same moment his 
master and mistress came in from the 
other side of the room, prepared to extend’ 
cordial welcome to the distinguished 
guest. Then the mistress caught sight of 
Taffy and stopped, gazing at the dog in 
amazement. 

* John,"’ she exclaimed in a low, but none 
the less feeling tone to her husband, ** what 
on earth has Taffy got?” 

Then the awful truth dawned across her, 
and she tried to drive the dog away. But 
it was too late. Taffy advanced, bearing 
proudly in his mouth the extreme end of 
one leg of a pair of what is known to hab- 
erdashers as “‘ gents’ underpantings.’’ This 
treasure, which he had found in his mas- 
ter's wardrobe, he deposited at the guest's 
feet. As the master is a very tall man—a 
friend told him the other day that two 
inches more on the end of his legs would 
make him a twenty-five-dollar-a-week man 
nm a dime museum—the underpantings, ac- 
cording to Taffy’s arrangement, stretched 
kntirely across the room. After he had put 
down his gift, Taffy seated himself and 
held out his paw to shake hands, as was 
his custom on such occasions, 

But Taffy's effort at showing hospitality 
met with rather less enthusiasm than 
usual, for his mistress declared during the 
laughter the incident evoked, that “it was 
carrying hospitality a little too for.”’ 

Taffy is still wondering why his attempts 
at welcoming strangers are now rather dis- 
couraged by the family. 
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ONE PASSENGER TOO MANY 


A good story is going the rounds of the 
offices of the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company up In the big building at Broad- 
way and Houston Street, concerning the 
wonderful presence of mind displayed re- 
cently by a new conductor on one of the 
company’s trolley cars. This particular 
car was bowling along up Broadway re- 
cently when it was hailed and boarded by 
a company Inspector. 

The official hurriedly counted the pas- 
sengers in the car and found that there 
were nine. Then he cast his eye up to the 
register and found that there had been only 
eight fares rung up. He disclosed hig 
identity to the new conductor and called 
attention to the discrepancy. 

Slowly and painfully the new hand count- 
ed over his passengers and then scanned 
his register. 

‘* Begorra, an’ you're roight, Sir,’ he said 
and promptly stopped the car. 

“Say,” he demanded, addressing the pas- 
sengers in an authoritative manner, ““ Wan 
o’ youse fellows'll hay to git off the car-r.” 


The Constitution and the Flag. 

Imbued with a desire of developing the 
latent patriotism in the minds of the school 
children in the village where he is passing 
the Summer, the New Yorker decided to 
present the village school with a new flag. 
After he had made his purchase he told a 
friend of his intention to forward the flag 
to the schoolmaster of the village. “I 
shall,” he began, ‘“‘send the flag to him 
by express—”’ 

‘And send him word that the Constitu- 
tion follows the flag by the next mail,” 
interjected the friend, quickly. 

As they had previously been discussing 
imperialism both laughed as if it was a 
joke. 


Bad Man to Manage. 

I had reached the thirteenth chapter of 
my historical novel without mishap, but 
when I attempted to make the truculent 
villain hiss “ You lie!” he rebelled. 

** How can I hiss anything without an ‘s’” 
in it?” he demanded. 

I knew I could compel him to say, “ You 
make me suspiciousness,” and that would 
hold him, but that might necessitate us- 
ing the Weber & Fields dialect all the way 
through. 


I was nonplused. 
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LEVELAND has Buffalo 
and Cincinnati in population. The 
heavy veils of smoke that yield 

sluggishly to the winds that blow from 

Lake Erie are only too plainly witness to 

her growth in manufactures, The fine resi- 

dences set in greensward and embowered in 
trees as one drives for miles along Euclid 

Avenue, from the city ouf toward the great 

parks, testify to the wealth and enlight- 

ened views as to comfort of her citizens. 

And along with comfort and wealth have 

come the leisure and thought for higher 

things. Western Reserve University has 
widened its scope, enlarged its staff of in- 
6tructurs, and obtained substantial aid in 
money. Hospitals and other charities have 
heretofore taken their share of bequests 
and felt the energy of kindhearted men and 
women. But now there is a stir in the 
smoky city by the lake which indicates 

a movement toward things more intel- 

lectual, less obviously patent to the way- 

faring business mind. 

Music has been the pioneer in this move- 
ment, and the other arts come close be- 
hind. [t could hardly have been otherwise. 
A community that arranges so magnifi- 
cent a chain of parks for the pleasure of 
its citizens, partly through gifts of land, 
partly through municipal outlay, pos- 
sessed of a civie spirit that gives 
dant hope for the future; and though the 
higher education and musie rather than 
art have engrossed the energies of those 
who labor for the public good, there are 
signs that the fine and industrial arts are 
about to have their innings. 


Hitherto the fine arts have been confined 
to private galleries. Such are those of Mr. 
J. Homer Wade, which contains small but 
capital examples of Whistler and La Farge, 
paintings by Corot and Rousseau, Puvis de 
Chavannes, Van Dyck, Rubens, Teniers, 
and Romney, and of Mr. Harry E. Hayes, 
which strong in works of the modern 
Hollanders: of Mr. Holden, which has spe- 
cimens of Wouwermans and Teniers and 
curious early works by Italians; of Mr. 
Brush, Mr. Charles F. Olney, and others. 
There are exhibitions held from time to 
time, but the moment seems to have come 
when art is to be brought more prominently 
before the public and form a part of the 
life of the city where business unadorned 
has been the rule. Not that Cleveland hag 
ever been entirely lacking in citizens whg 
worshipped at the shrines of Apollo ang 
Pallas Athené, but the tremendous advance 
in prosperity has been so sudden that th¢ 
community is in danger of lapsing intg 
crass materialism. 

The Cleveland Art School has been the 
ffre that has kept the art idea alive in this 
city when business, business, and nothing 
but business has threatened to extinguish 
it completely. Started in 1883 by Mrs. 
Sarah M. Kimball, and continued by Mrs. 
Stevenson Burke, Mrs. Mary S. Bradford 
and other ladies fond of the fine arts, it is 
still a struggling school, quite inadequate 
to the demands of a city the size of Cleve- 
land, but performing its work -well so far 
as its limited means permit. Noted art 
lovers are on the Board of Trustees, such 
as Messrs. Charles F. Olney, J. Homer 
Wade, and W. R. Warner, Mrs. L. E. Hol- 
den, and Mrs. W. L. Rice. The Principal 
is Miss Georgia Leighton Norton, who 
teaches water color drawing. Mr. Fred- 
erick C. Gottwald, the painter, is in- 
structor in painting and drawing from the 
life. Mr. C. de Klyn, another painter, has 
the antique classes, and Miss Grace Kelley 
mechanical drawing, while decorative de- 
sign and modeling are superintended by 
Messrs, Horace E. Potter and Louis Rohr- 
heimer. 


surpassed 
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Just now the school is holding its nine- 
teenth annual exhibition, and shows that 
its strength lies in a very good quarter, 
namely, drawing with charcoal and pencil 
and pastel. Peter Biehl in sanguine and 
charcoal, Miss Steuck in pastels, Messrs. 
Hall King and Hohnhorst in landscape with 
figures, Miss E. C. Campbell in still life, 
Miss Effie Aleen Thompson in flower pieces, 
water colors, are some of the promising 
students. A scholarship in the Art Stu- 
dents’ League of New York has been won 
this year by Miss Schofield. Others who 
show proficiency in pastel drawing are 
the Misses Ruth Smedley and Pettit, Caro- 
lyn Hadlow and Mabel Senyard. Good work 
in designs for wall paper decoration is 
shown by J. B. Barton and Miss F. G. 
Crooks, while the Misses Barnum and 
Blakeslee show designs for screens, conven- 
tionalized flower patterns, and the latter, 
also, modeled vases of a very charming 
composition, three Cupids seated about a 
jar. Miss Underwood has jardiniéres and 
modeled calendar frames of no little origin- 
ality. 


The Cleveland Art School occupies an 
old house which it has outgrown, and suf- 
fers from the usual drawback of such in- 
stitutions, paucity of funds. While the 
drawing from life is excellent, there is no 
provision for painting in oils and the side 
of arts and crafts is very sparingly rep- 
resented, owing to lack of funds to get 
space and instructors, In time these de- 
partments might be added through the ef- 
forts of the ladies and gentlemen who are 
interested in the school, but there is reason 
to believe that it will not need to wait so 

s, since through the bequests of three 
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VERSUS DEAD 


the requirements of the law shall be com- 
plied with. 

A very large estate was left some years 
ago by a Mr. Huntington for a museum 
and school, and another by Mr. Horace 
Kelly, whiie in time a third will be ayail- 
able, swelling the total to several million 
dollars, These bequests show that some of 
Cleveland's citizens recognized the need of 
art in that city a good many years ago. 

Very likely they had somewhat hazy 
iders as to the method of dealing with the 
problem. A Museum of Art the usual 
way of supplying to the public an object 
lesson in art by accumulating in a fine 


is 


building, open to all the world, a number of ; 


objects of the arts. It is a simple way of 
mecting the problem, and, with certain 
important limitations, and up to a certain 
point, a good one. But there is danger in 
the idea that a museum of fine art is suf- 
ficient in itself to affect profoundly any 
community. There is danger that people 
fall into the error of supposing that 
jects of the fine and industrial arts, placed 
where the public ean see them, will breed 


ob- 


artists and artisans. 
tainly. But they are the sequence 
than the beginning of art effort. They are 
toois for the active artist and artisan, and 


rather 


aids to the layman who is studying art in | 


non-professional way. The art school is 


the 


a 
really 


it is the more important department of art | 


should be treated as the 
the museum secondary 


education, and it 
prime thing—with 
and subordinate. 

We have an instance of this in our own 
Metropolitan Museum, which has lost much 
of its real usefulness since it gave up its 
schools. While lasted its graduates 
were remarkably successful, and the mu- 
seum was fulfilling its best purpose by 
offering constantiy to their study exam- 
ples of work by the artists of former gen- 
erations whereby these students of the 
Metropolitan Art School could test their 
own work or gain inspiration. It is hard, 
however, for the Directors of an art mu- 
seum to understand and remain in sym- 


these 


pathy with an art school, unless they are | 


men of peculiar breadth of mind. 

The collector and conservator of objects 
in a museum is rarely interested in art that 
is alive. He is absorbed in dead art, which 
is what museums usually contain. It is 
almost too much to expect that men of an 
archacological turn of mind shouid keep 
pace with modern movements in the arts 
and prove liberal toward them. They live 
in a different mental atmosphere and value 
entirely different categories of things. Tf, 
then, the art school is controlled by the 
Director of the art museum, sooner or 
later the school will suffer and become 
extinct. 


a pesition to mark the mistakes made else- 
where and avoid the error of underrating 
the pewer of the living side of art and over- 
rating the fossil or dead side. It is like the 
coral, which is beautiful in its dead 
branches that we forgot how beautiful are 
its living organisms. The living do the 
bui'ding. Had it not been for the very- 
much-alive artists who wrought the works 
of art, there would be nothing to place in 
the museums. Our admiration and rever- 
ence for the masterpieces of the past ought 
net to blind us to the present, its aspira- 
tions, needs and rights. 

Many other cities of the Union (if not 
every city) are in the same situation as 
Cleveland, but very few are in one so 
favorable. Here we have no previous, no 
preconceived ideas to overthrow, no sys- 
tem already. established which would fight 
against reform. Cleveland in art matters 
is tabula rasa. The strong industrial trend 
at Cleveland is likely to make her citizens 
realize that the needs in the United States 
to-day are primarily for places where the 
artistic treatment of objects of utility can 
be learned through practice. It has already 
the nucleus of an art school of the usual 
type where preparations are made for a 
life devoted to the fine arts; all it needs to 
do is to widen this school so as to include 
instruction in the arts and crafts, without 
losing grasp of the thorough teaching of 
drawing and modeling already there. The 
perfect school includes workshops and 
benches and looms and kilns where the 
students, taken from every class of life, 
can work in the material. The designs 
made by a person who is master of the ma- 
terial are very different from those of per- 
sons who have never used that material 
except in their imaginations. And yet for 
the proper training of workers in the arts 
and crafts the regular drill in drawing and 
painting and modeling the human figure is 
indispensable. 


Next to the school in importance is the 
working museum attached to the school, 
which contains objects not too costly to be 
taken into the workshops when needed for 
study or comparison. It is only then that 
the museum as we generally think of it 
comes in question, namely, the place where 
rare and beautiful objects are permanent- 
ly on exhibition for the delight of the art 
collector and the inspiration of the art 
worker. Such things, however, are not 
easy to collect and take many years to 
accumulate. Doubtless in Cleveland there 
will be many bequests of collections to a 
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treasures might fall to heirs who could not 
understand their value and would neglect 
them, or simply disperse them by sale. 
To him the art museum is a welcome ref- 
uge, if he has confidence in the Directors. 
By leaving the collection he also fixes his 
name in the public gaze a benefactor. 
So that the Cleveland Museum is not likely 
to want bequests. Time will fill the gal- 
leries with fine paintings and statuary. 
But meantime, shall the city lack 
schools for her artists and artisans, and for 
those amateurs who may wish to pursue a 
course in some chosen line? 
The 
about 
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Office which Cleveland 
have, after designs by Mr. 
W. Brunner of New York, will 
be sure to emphasize the of such 
a broad school of the arts, because it will 
unable to supply the skilled ar- 
In- 
in 
the 


new Post 


is to 
need 


find a city 
tisamns who will carry out the details. 
stead of calling on her own workers 
and stained glass to decorate 
interior of the Wade Receiving 
that classic building of white marble 

Lakeview Cemetery, it was necessary to 
apply to New York, where Mr. Louis C. 
Tiffany was engaged to do the work. With 
a school preperly fitted up and officered, 
Cleveland would supply workers in all the 
arts, not only to her own citizens, but to 
other cities, 

There are still other projects in the air at 
Art Museum and the 
enlargement of the Art School. There is 
of a Municipal Art Society, such 
Cincinnati, Buffalo, and Baltimore possess, 
is to embrace all citizens who will 
small annual fee with the hope of 
improving the public or civie art of the 
community, the streets and squares, and 
the interior of public buildings. That 
conducive to live art, and carries ideas of 
beauty and fitness into places that nothing 
but such a society could reach. Perhaps 
the first effort it might make, to be of use 
to the entire community, will be a crusade 
the which exists 
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people out of the city. There is 
dead about that, and if it is not exactly 
matter of art, it is one of cleanliness, which 
is said to tread in the steps of godliness. 
CHARLES DE WAY. 


Artists and Their Works. 


sane COX has left for his Summer 
Mountains, 


at Windsor, in the Green 

having just finished his 
part of the decorations for the Manhattan 
Hotel. 


& 
the sculptor, is at Stock- 
bridge, Mass., at work on the 
statue of Gen. Joseph Hooker, which is to 
be placed in front of the State House in 
Boston. His assistant, Augustus Luke- 
man, has completed plans for a house and 
studio at Stockbridge. 


D. C. French, 
equestrian 


®- 


Most of the painters are leaving town, 
and studios are pretty well deserted. El- 
liott Dangerfield has gone to his Summer 
studio at Blowing Rock, N. C. He en- 


is 


| gaged in painting a large group, ** The Holy 
Fortunately for Cleveland, that city is fn | 


Family,” which is said to be an entire de- 
parture from his former methods. 
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Fred W. Ruckstuhl is at work on the 


model of a group for a competition. 


——» 


The large cartoons for a window, to be 
placed in the Church of the Pilgrims in 
Brooklyn are being drawn by Otto Bowen. 
The dimensions of the window will be about 
17 by 8% feet. The church has a suggestion 
of Byzantine ornament in its decoration, 
and the window has been designed to con- 
form to this prevailing style. It is a me- 
morial to the late W. T. Hatch, who was 
closely connected with the affairs of the 
church. The window is intersected by a 
balcony, and in the upper division St. Paul 
and St. Barnabas are represented. Below 
the balcony are the figures of two kneeling 
angels. 

——-@® -— 

Summer art schools are well under way, 
both in the city and out. The damage done 
by the fire in the American Fine Arts 
Building will not prevent the work going 
on at the Art Students’ League. Messrs. 
Bryson Burroughs and William St. J. Har- 
per will remain in town to instruct the 
classes. The New York School of Art will 
continue Glasses through the Summer at 
the studios under the direction of Messrs. 
Douglas, John Connah, F. Lewis Mora, and 
F. K. Houston. Such of Mr. Chase's stu: 
dents as have not joined the Shinnecock 
Hills colony are at work under the direc- 
tion of Mr. F. du Mond. 

-—-o-— 

As Director of Color of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition at Buffalo the work of 
Cc, ¥. Turner is practically complete. The 
work was accomplished under many dif- 
ficulties, as much of it was done in the 
Winter months, when rain, snow, and 
severe cold greatly handicapped the work- 
ers.. Not only did the elements hinder, 
but there was a lack of competent labor 
to aid in the carrying out of the color 
scheme. In some former expositions a 
partial color scheme has been planned, but 
this is the first time that it has been so 
fully carried out. In going to Buffalo to 
take charge of the color work Mr. Turner 
carried with him the materials for the 
completion of his part of the decorations 
for the Manhattan Hotel in this city. A 
studio was fitted up, and preparations 
made for work on the last of the large 
panels. This will occupy the space in 
the lobby near the end of the corridor. 
His duties at the Exposition have engrossed 
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to make much progress on his work on the 
Manhattan Hotel panel. 
can paceet 
Another large decoration which Mr. Tur- 
ner will undertake will be for the 
Court House. It is to be lo- 
cated in the lobby, and will be composed 
of five panels. The space, about forty 
feet long and twelve feet high, is divided 
by a row of columns in Sienna marble. 
The subject for this painting has not been 
fully decided upon, but the artist is con- 
templating the of such a subject as 
“The Treaty Between the Settlers and the 
Indians."" The composition for this as 
yet but roughly sketched out. Mr. Turner 
does not expect to begin work on it until 
the Manhattan Hotel panel is finished. 
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——& 
J. Carroll Beckwith has recently returned 
from Buffalo, and speaks very enthusi- 
astically of the Exposition. He says: ‘‘ The 
exhibit of paintings was not entirely hung 
when I left, but it is one of the most re- 
murkable assemblages of painting and 
sculpture we have ever had in this coun- 
It shows the great development which 
has taken place in recent years It was 
a very happy choice on the part of the 
Commissioners when Mr, Coffin was chosen 
Art Director. Every one who in- 
terested in our art development should 
certainly see this exhibition."’ 
—o 
Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Macy, of a Mr. Manson of Boston, and of 
Mrs. Rhoades of New York have recently 
been completed by J. Carroll Beckwith, 
who leaves soon for his Summer home at 
the Onteora Club, in the Catskills. 


~~ 
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on exhibition a 
statue of Gen. 
Sherman by Augustus St. Gaudens, who 
has had it in his Paris studio for a 
number of years. Gen. Sherman ts repre- 
sented in the uniform of a Major General, 
with the heavy military cape thrown back. 
His head bared, and he carries his 
weather-beaten slouch hat in his right 
hand, resting it against the apron of the 
saddle. There striking contrast be- 
tween the warlike General and the winged 
figure which stands in front of the horse 
and rider, bearing the palm of peace after 
victory. 


At Buffalo 
model of the 


there is 
equestrian 
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American sculptors have recently received 
pamphlets describing both the Grant and 
McClellan. monuments for Washington, for 
which they are invited to compete. The 
Grant Commission consists of Gen. G. M. 
President of the Society of the 
Army of the Tennessee; Senator George 
Peabody Wetmore, and the Secretary of 
War, Elihu Root. The Secretary is Fred 
C. Squires, and Col. T. A. Bingham, United 
States Army, is the Executive and Disburs- 
ing Officer. The McClellan Monument Com- 
mission consists of Secretary of War Elihu 
Reot, Senator Wetmore, and Brig. Gen. 
George D. Ruggles, United States Army, of 
the McClellan Statue Committee of the So- 
ciety of the Army of the Potomac. Mr. 
Squires is also Secretary of this commis- 
sion, and Col Bingham is also its Executive 
and Disbursing Officer. 

- Q-- 

Recently placed in old Trinity Church- 
yard in Harlem is a bronze tablet modeled 
by A. Weinert and erected by the Sons of 
the Revolution. Mr. Weinert has endeav- 
ored to instill some artistic feeling into a 
field of work that has been represented for 
years designs that were lacking 
in beauty and noticeable for poor work- 
manship. The main feature of this design 
is a representation of the old Colonial gun 
was captured from the British at 
and now stands in the Parade 
srooklyn. All the detail and 

the old gun has been deli- 
in low relief. 


many by 


which 
Saratoga, 
Ground in 
ornament 
cately modeled 


on 
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It is rather rare to find nowadays a de- 
signer who executes his own designs. But 
examples of this true craftsmanship appear 
in the joint work of Otto Heinigke and 
Owen Bowen, who are now at work on both 
cartoon and window. An interesting under- 
taking is their Byzantine mosaic decora- 
tions for the interior of the mausoleum for 
Mr. Archbold, in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. 
An effort is being made to attain the effect 
of early Italian work. Mr. Heinigke is at 
in Florence, studying the early 
mosaics. Before going to Florence he re- 
mained for some time in Rome, studying 
the decorations of the Byzantine churches, 


_— 
William Couper, the sculptor, is about 
completing a life-size winged figure to be 
placed in an Ionic mausoleum the interior 
of which is of pink marble. Another com- 
position by Mr. Couper is a fountain which 
will be set up in White Plains, N. Y. It is 
somewhat Italian in design, and is com- 
posed of a huge shell form, with the water 
spurting from the mouths of lizards crawl- 
ing on the sides. Two seahorses surmount 
the whole. An odd feature of the fountain 
will be the way in which the water is car- 
ried off. It passes through a hole in the 
large shell, appears again below, spurting 
from the mouth of one of a pair of dolphins 
which support the shell, and after flowing 
into a large basin disappears into the 
mouth of the other dolphin. 
fo 
James B. Bristol is putting the last 
touches on some landseapes, which will be 
exhibited at an out-of-town exhibition. At 
their completion he will leave for his old 
haunts near Lake Champlain, a section 
of the country that has been the inspira- 
tion for many of his pictures. 
< —_e— 
Thure de Thulstrup is at work on @& 
genre subject, a painting illustrative of 
the life of old Virginia in the eighteenth 
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HE Justices of the Supreme Court are not wholly, 
T or mainly, responsible for the great confusion in 
the public mind as to what they have decided. 
Headlines and editorials of newspapers, interviews 
with distinguished lawyers, including counsel in the 
cases themselves, have often misled, because they have 
been based upon insufficient information—upon what 
were printed as the opinions in full, but turned out to 
be mere abstracts, often inadequate, and sometimes 
conveying an impression precisely opposite to the real 
fact. For instance, it was announced and believed 
everywhere that the Hawaiian case had been decided 
against the Government. It now turns out that the 
decision was really in favor of the Government, but 
on a merely technical point, and that no question of 
public interest directly relating to Hawaii has been 
passed upon. 


In ascertaining what was actually decided by the 
court, we must be careful to bear in mind the relative 
importance of the various opinions which have been 
filed. Altogether undue prominence was given at first 
to the opinion of Justice Brown in the Downes case. 
This opinion does not, like the other opinions of the 
same Judge, commence with the words, “ Mr. Justice 
Brown delivered the opinion of the court.” It com- 
mences with the words, “ Mr. Justice Brown announced 
the conclusion and judgment of the court.” Internal 
evidence shows that he undertook to prepare the opin- 
ion of the majority, but that the other members of 
the majority did not agree with him. He therefore 
read it as a statement of the reasons for his individual 
vote. There was no majority opinion in that case. 
Justice White spoke for four Judges only, among them 
Justice Gray, who, while concurring with him, added a 
few further remarks of his own. These four Justices 
state their reasons to be “ different from, if not in con- 
flict with,” those expressed by Justice Brown. Chief 
Justice Fuller spoke likewise for four members of the 
court. Strictly, nothing has been settled by this case 
but the claims of these particular importers. All the 
questions of public interest are left open. We may feel 
pretty confident, however, that, unless there be some 
early and unexpected change in the personnel of the 
court, any specific proposition directly involved in this 
case, upon which the majority of the Judges have con- 
curred in opinion, will be affirmed by the court in the 
future, and will become a settled maxim of Constitu- 
tional law. Hence the most important question is this: 
On what, if anything, did the eight Justices agree? 
The next most important question is this: On what 
did any five Judges agree? 


Upon one point involved in the controversy the 
court are unanimous. As long as the war with Spain 
lasted the conquered territories remained foreign, to be 
taxed by our military authorities at discretion, their 
products continuing to come into our ports as foreign 
goods, and to be dutiable accordingly. There could 
have been no serious controversy about this. The real 
controversy was about the status of these countries 
after the ratification of the treaty of peace with Spain. 
Three important cases presented three different ques- 
tions thus arising. Each was decided by a vote of five 
to four. All arose in connection with Porto Rico. The 
two first have only a historic interest in connection 
with that island, but have a very important bearing 
upon the present status of the Philippines. 


The Dooley case, so far as it now concerns us, was 
brought to recover duties exacted by military authority 
in Porto Rico after the war was over. The goods upon 
which these duties were levied had been imported from 
the United States. No act ef Congress authorized the 
exaction. During the war President McKinley had pro- 
claimed, as he then had the right to proclaim, a special 
tariff upon imports into what was.then a foreign coun- 
try held by right of conquest. After the treaty of 
peace the President acted on the theory that this tariff 
would continue until some legislation to the contrary. 
The majority of the Supreme Court now hold, how- 
ever, that “the authority of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief to exact duties upon imports from the 
United States ceased with the ratification of the treaty 
of peace, and her right to the free entry of goods from 
the ports of the United States continued until Con- 
gress should constitutionally legislate upon the sub- 
ject.” The present importance of this case rests main- 
ly in the fact that the majority of the court were 
united, not only in their decision, but in the reasoning 
by which that decision was reached. Their reasoning 
is especially applicable to the present conditions in the 
Philippine Islands. The President has not only con- 
tinued as Commander in Chief to levy duties there 
upon goods imported from the United States, without 
any authority from Congress, but he has asserted the 
right to vary the rates of duty from time to time; and 
even since the decision of the court it is reported that 
on the advice of the present Attorney General he con- 
tinues to maintain that right by virtue of his office as 
Commander in Chief of the army. In the Philippines, 
it is true, there is a civil war in progress, and portions 
of the archipelago are not in our actual, effective con- 
trol. In this respect it might be claimed that his rights 
there are greater than in Porto Rico, but the reasoning 
of the court is to the contrary. They say: “ It is clear 

_that while @ military commander during the civil war 
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was in the occupation of a Southern port he could im- 
pose duties upon merchandise arriving from abroad, it 
would hardly be contended that, he could also impose 
duties upon merchandise arriving from ports of his 
own country.” We have every reason to believe that 
all duties collected in the Philippines upon goods im- 
ported from the United States after the ratification of 
the treaty of peace will be held illegal, except, perhaps 
those which may be levied under the so-called Spooner 
amendment. The Spooner amendment, which became a 
law in March last, delegates to the President all civil 
authority in the Philippine Islands. This is claimed by 
the President to include all necessary legislative author- 
ity, and therefore the authority to levy taxes even upon 
imports from the United States. Some of his opponents 
claim that Congress had no Constitutional right to 
confer such powers upon him. These questions are left 
entirely untouched by the Dooley case. 

The De Lima case was brought to recover duties ex- 
acted at the Port of New York upon goods imported 
from Porto Rico after the treaty of peace, before the 
Foraker act, and while that island was still held in 
purely military control. No Constitutional question 
whatever was properly involved in this case. The 
President did not claim the right to levy duties on us 
here by virtue of his position as Commander in Chief 
of the army. The only question involved was whether 
the language of the Dingley Tariff act was applicable 
to goods imported from a dependency of the United 
States. That statute imposed duties only on “ articles 
imported from a foreign country.” There was a good 
deal to be said on each side, but the majority of the 
court held that the ordinary meaning of the word 
“foreign” did not include Porto Rico after the treaty 
of peace; that, in the ordinary meaning of the words, 
Porto Rico is a subject country, but not a foreign coun- 
try, just as Canada is not foreign to Great Britain, al- 
though it is not part of Great Britain. I can see no 
sufficient reason for charging that this decision is in- 
consistent with the decision of the court in the Con- 
stitutional case. The latter related solely to the power 
of Congress. The question was whether there could 
Constitutionally be a country subject to the United 
States, though neither domestic nor foreign. In the 
former case the court was construing a tariff law 
passed when nobody had conceived the idea of our 
holding a country in subjection, which was neither do- 
mestic nor foreign in the ordinary sense of those 
words; and the question was whether the Dingley act 
was so drawn as to apply to this then unforeseen situ- 
ation. The present importance of the De Lima de- 
cision is in its application to importations from the 
Philippines. That question is directly involved in the 
case of the fourteen diamond rings, argued before the 
court last Winter and not yet decided. It has been 
suggested that there may be a distinction, because the 
Philippines at the time of the importation of these 
rings were not entirely in our effective possession on 
account of the insurrection, and because the majority 
opinion in the De Lima case states that a country ceded 
to the United States remains foreign until possession 
is actually taken. The court were not referring, how- 
ever, to actual, effective possession of every inch of 
territory. The precedents which they cite show that 
they referred to the formal surrender by the ceding 
nation and acceptance of possession by us. Our Gov- 
ernment is irrevocably committed to the position that 
the Philippine Islands were formally surrendered to, 
and in the rightful possession of, the United States be- 
fore the ratification of the treaty of peace with Spain. 
That portion of the Philippines from which the rings 
were imported was also in the actual, effective posses- 
sion of the United States at the time of their importa- 
tion. Hence, whatever may be the reason for the delay 
in announcing this decision, I do not think that there is 
any good reason to believe that the Philippines will be 
held a foreign country within the meaning of the Ding- 
ley act, and of course the Spooner amendment gives 
the President no power to levy duties upon merchants 
in San Francisco. 


The Downes case, the most important of the three, 
was brought to recover duties exacted at the Port of 
New York upon goods imported from Porto Rico in 
1900, These duties were levied under the Foraker act. 
The case therefore presented squarely the question 
whether Congress had the power to tax such imports. 
As I have said, there is no majority opinion in this 
case, but nevertheless I think that it practically will 
be found to have settled certain principles of Consti- 
tutional law. 

First, it puts a final end to the theory that the Con- 
stitution as a whole may be operative in one part of 
the American empire and not in another; that Congress 
may legislate for the States under the Constitution, 
and for the Territories untrammeled by the Constitu- 
tion. The four members of the court who spoke 
through Justice White joined with the four members 
who spoke through Chief Justice Fuller in condemning 
this theory, and in approving the theory so ably ex- 
pounded by Mr. Carlisle that every act of any depart- 
ment of the Federal Government, whether operating in 
a State, Territory, a dependency, or a foreign country, 
derives its force solely from the Constitution. Only 
one Justice out of the nine fails to record an emphatic 
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or withhold the Constitution over the territory under 
its control. It was, indeed, not essential to the argu- 
ment of Justice White that he should have decided 
this point, but, as his decision upon it was so emphatic, 
so carefully considered, and so luminously expressed, 
and, as it represents the views of eight Judges, there 
can be no doubt that the point is finally settled. In 
view of its importance I quote the following extracts 
from his opinion: “The arguments at bar embrace 
many propositions which seem to me to be irrelevant, 
or, if relevant, to be so contrary to reason and so in 
conflict with previous decisions of this court as to 
cause them to require but a passing notice. To elimi- 
nate all controversies of this character and thus to 
come to the pivotal contentions which the case in- 
volves, let me state and concede the soundness of some 
principles. * * * The Government of the United 
States was born of the Constitution, and all powers 
which it enjoys or may exercise must be either derived 
expressly or by implication from that instrument. 
* * * Every function of the Government being thus 
derived from the Constitution, it follows that that in- 
strument is everywhere and at all times potential in so 
far as its provisions are applicable. * * * In the 
case of the Territories, as in every other instance, when 
a provision of the Constitution is invoked, the question 
which arises is, not whether the Constitution is opera- 
tive, for that is self-evident, but whether the provis- 
ion relied on is applicable.” He refers to the Dred 
Scott case as correctly decided to this extent, and, spe- 
cially mentioning Daniel Webster, disapproves of his 
“ erroneous principle that the Constitution did not ap- 
ply to Congress in legislating for the Territories, and 
was not operative in such districts of country.” While 
referring to the celebrated Mormon Church case upon 
other points, he significantly omits all reference to 
that passage which has been the cornerstone of the 
recent argument that the principles of our Bill of 
Rights are operative in Territories only, if at all, as a 
matter of general ethics, and not because they are to 
be found expressed in the Constitution. 


Second, this case decides that the provinces ceded 
by Spain are not part of “the United States,” as that 
phrase is used in the Constitution, or at least in the 
clause requiping duties, imposts, and excises to be 
“uniform throughout the United States.” This much 
is agreed upOn by a majority of the court, although no 
interpretation of that phrase has received the indorse- 
ment of five.Judges. Justice Brown holds “that the 
words ‘throughout the United States’ are indistin- 
guishable from the words ‘among or between the sev- 
eral States.’’”’ He thus excludes from the operation of 
this clause all of the Territories, as well as the District 
of Columbia. The four members of the court who 
speak through Justice White include some Territories, 
as well as the District of Columbia, within “ the United 
States.” Their theory briefly stated is this: The 
treaty-making power may bring foreign countries into 
the ownership and possession of the United States, but 
it cannot incorporate them as part of the United States, 
because an act of this fundamental importance re- 
quires the assent, not only of the President and Senate, 
but also of the House of Representatives. It can be 
accomplished only by an act of Congress. The incor- 
poration need not, indeed, be stated in express lan- 
guage. It may be implied. But there must be either 
an express incorporation of the newly acquired coun- 
tries into the United States, or Congressional action 
unmistakably indicating that they are regarded by Con- 
gress as having become part of the United States. The 
Foraker act contains no such express language and no 
such indication. Hence, while Porto Rico is governed 
under the Constitution, and while many portions of the 
Constitution are fully applicable there, it does not come 
within this particular clause. 


The most important indirect result of this second 
point decided is that the Porto Ricans and Filipinos do 
not become citizens of the United States under the 
Fourteenth Amendment, nor is Congress obliged. to 
extend our bankruptcy and naturalization laws over 
these islands. 

The most important indirect result of the first 
point decided is that the Porto Ricans and Filipinos, 
and our citizens resident in those islands, may appeal 
with confidence to the protection of the many clauses 
in the Constitution, and particularly in the first eight 
amendments, commonly known as the Bill of Rights. 
They are not left to rely merely upon such general 
principles of moral conduct as any five Judges of the 
Supreme Court may consider enforcible against the 
consciences of Congressmen. When Congress is claimed 
to have contravened or disregarded one of the express 
prohibitions of the Constitution, the decision of the 
courts must be based upon a construction of the Con- 
stitution itself, and not upon ethical speculations. Very 
difficult and delicate questions will thus be presented 
for consideration, as, for instance, when a Filipino 
criminal demands a Grand Jury, or a Filipino de- 
fendant in a collection case demands a petit jury. 
Space does not permit me to take up these questions in 
detail, nor yet to comment upon the reasoning of the 
Judges or upon the severe criticisms which, it seems 
to me not with entire justice, have been made upon the 
several Judges for their failure to reach a more unanie 
mous. decision. . ... - EDWARD B. WHITNEY, 
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and the New York Yacht Club 


HE public, which is not fully informed 
T of the facts lying under the surface, 
seems to be in a fair way to deceive 
itself as to the true inwardness of the diffi- 
culties between Mr. Thomas Lawson of Bos- 
ton and the New York Yacht Club. To the 
superficial observer it looks to be a great 
hardship to Mr. Lawson that his big yacht 
Independence is prevented from competing 
for the honor of defending the America’s 
Cup, and worse than that it seems as 'f 
the New York Yacht Club, an organization 
of representative American gentlemen, the 
arbiters of right and wrong in the sport 
of yachting in this country, had been guilty 
of unfairness. Even the publication of the 
correspondence, which proved that Mr. 
Lawson had acted throughout the negotia- 
tions with an apparent determination to 
make the members of the club uncomfort- 
able, did not, as has been shown by letters 
written by readers of this paper, set the 
matter in the right light before the public. 
To begin at the beginning and tell the 
whole tale may serve to do so. 

The story of Mr. Lawson's dealings with 
the New York Yacht Club begins with his 
application for membership. It has been 
said that he was blackballed, but this is 
not true, and it is an injustice to Mr. Law- 
son. On the advice of certain friends he 
withdrew his name. His application for 
membership in the Eastern Yacht Club of 
Boston is said to have resulted similarly. 
In neither affair was there anything dis- 
creditable to Mr. Lawson. His action was 
simply discreet. For a time it seemed that 
the energetic Bostonian had abandoned 
yachting, but he was subsequently elected 
a member of the Hull-Massachusetts Yacht 
Club. 

Mr. Lawson has always been a competent 
advertiser. In this he resembles the chal- 
lenger for the America's Cup, Sir Thomas 
Lépton. The clever Irish grocer, who sud- 
@denly came into notoriety at the time of 
the Queen's jubilee by giving an enormous 
sum to charities and thus fnducing the 
benevolent monarch to knight him, was 
simply seeking for further fame when he 
threw the gauntlet at the feet of the hold- 
ers of the blue ribbon of the sea. His chal- 
lenge came through the Royal Ulster Yacht 
“lub of Ireland, for Sir Thomas is not a 
member of the representative English or- 
ganization, the Royal Yacht Squadron. It 
has frequently been stated that he was un- 
able to secure admission to it. 


Furthermore, the knight fs not a yachts- 
man himself. He does not revel in the 
handling of sheets and tillers, and intrusts 
the management of his yachting affairs 
and the yacht herself to others. The gen- 
tlemen of the New York Yacht Club who 
have interested themselves in the defense 
of the cup have always been and still are 
practical and accomplished yachtsmen. The 
head of the syndicate which built the Con- 
stitution, Mr. August Belmont, is well 
known as an amateur sailor of fine ability, 
and he does not manage the defender sim- 
ply because in Mr. Duncan he has a gentle- 
man of larger experience than himself with 
work of that kind. 


There has been little room for doubt in 
the minds of those acquainted with the in- 
side history of the matter that Mr. Law- 
son's challenge was inspired by the same 
feelings as those which lay behind his pur- 
chase of the * Lawson Pink,” his naming 
and use of trotting, show-ring, and jump- 
ing horses, and similar exploits. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Lawson's name first 
became known to the public at large when 
he purchased a carnation for $30,000 and 
christened it the ‘“‘ Lawson Pink.” It is 
also known to those interested in horses 
that he bought a number of animals, and 
paid the stud book fee of $50 in each case 
to change the name to Glorious Tommy, or 
Glorious Gladys, or Glorious something 
else. These horses were entered in most 
of the shows, and their peculiar names at- 
tracted more attention to Mr. Lawson and 
made him more generally known. The gen- 
tleman’s activity in enterprises of these 
kinds is attributed to a natural desire upon 
the part of. his wife to acquire social dis- 
tinction. 


It was not at all astonishing, therefore, 
that with the example of Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton before him, Mr. Lawson should have 
seen in the defense of the America’s Cup 
an admirable opportunity to add glory to 
his name. Unfortunately ror the active 
Bostonian, the defense of the cup was out 
of his reach, and there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that he knew it. But the 
opportunity of gaining great glory was 
still there. Last Winter Mr. Lawson sent 
to this city a friend, who was a member of 
the New York Yacht Club, to investigate 
the situation and ascertain whether it 
would be possible for his principal to enter 
a yacht in the trial races for the choice of 
a cup defender. 


This gentleman reported to Mr. Lawson 
that the yacht would under the rules of 
the club be permitted to sail only on condi- 
tion that she was enrolled in the club fleet 
as the property, or partly the property, of 
@ member of the club, and sailing under the 
flag of the club. The gentleman proposed 
as a way out of the difficulty to purchase 1 
smali interest in the yacht and 
under his name and flag. But this 
ion was instantly re; by er AF 
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this: Mr. Lawson could not enter the New 
York Yacht Club as a member. He could 
not sail his yacht in the trial races unless 
she was nominally owned by a member. 
This he would not arrange. Nevertheless he 
commissioned Mr. B. B. Crowninshield’ to 
design the Independence, had her built, and 
compelled the New York Yacht Club to 
face the conditions. 

The authorities of the club were not long 
in recognizing the position in which they 
would be placed before the American pub- 
lic, which would show little sympathy 
with them if they debarred Mr. Lawson 
on a mere technicality. So they set about 
trying to find some way by which the 
difficulties of the case could be removed. 
Mr. Lawson began the correspondence, 
which has been published, and the com- 
mittee of the club thought it saw a way 
to settle the trouble. The committee toid 
Mr. Lawson in plain language that, as he 
was not a member of the club, it—the com- 
mittee—could not take cognizance of any 
action of his, but that if a member of the 
club chartered the yacht that member 
could sail the vessel in the trial races. 
Mr. Lawson answered by asking the com- 
mittee to name the member or members 
to whom the yacht should be chartered. 
He professed to be willing to do anything 
that the committee wished him to do. 
Again the committee said that it had no 
right to take notice of Mr. Lawson's ac- 
tion, but only of that of a member of the 
club. If a member of the club chartered 
the Independence the committee would be 
officially informed of that fact, and would 
then have a right to take notice of the 
Independence. 

Mr. Lawson's answer was that he had 
selected the members of the committee 
as the persons to whom he was ready to 
charter his boat. The Bostonian could 
easily have found out, if he did not al- 
ready know it, that the committee which 
was to select, after proper trials, the de- 
fender of the cup could not possibly be 
the temporary owners and managers of 
one of the candidates for the honor. The 
committee, therefore, decided that Mr. 
Lawson willfully misunderstood its posi- 
tion, and it declared the negotiations at an 
end. 

This rehearsal of the incidents of the 
Independence affair is not an attempt to 
sum up the merits of the case. It is pub- 
Mished for the purpose of placing before 
yuh readérs of this paper the facts in a 
puecinct..and comprehensive manner, in 
order that those readers may judge for 
themselves. The club has never before been 
Leénfronted with a similar problem. Puritan 

\3an0d Mayflower and Volunteer were Boston 
Mechts, but their owners sailed them under 
the New York Yacht Club flag. Atlantic 
was built by a syndicate of members of 
the Atlantic Yacht Club of this city, but 
she, too, sailed as one of the local fleet. 
Jubilee and Pilgrim came from Boston, 
and they also sailed as New York Yacht 
Club yachts. 

If in the coming races at Newport In- 
dependence proves to be distinctly inferior 
to Constitution the matter will pass from 
the public mind, Otherwise the yacht club 
will be forced by public clamor to solve 
the new problem. Meanwhile the real facts 
of the case should not be forgotten. 

W. J. HENDERSON. 


A JOKE THAT FAILED, 


HILE a party of actors were smoking 
and sipping their beer the true story 
of Jefferson De Angelis’s joke came 

out. When De Angelis was the leading 
comedian of the Casino, Gustav Kerker 
vas leader of the orchestra and Heinrich 
Conried stage .aanager. Conried used to 
smoke a beautiful perfecto cigar, long and 
big and of delicious bouquet. He was also 
generous with them, the jolly comedian 
being a frequent recipient of the stage 
manager’s Havanas. One day De Angelis 
had what he thought was a bright idea; he 
would unload a “ fake" cigar resembling 
one of Conried’s perfectos on the unsuspect- 
ing Kerker. So during a performance one 
evening he sent Otto Weil around the cor- 
ner to a horseshoer’s to secure the filings 
and parings from a horse's hoof, or mest 
any old thing that was warranted to be 
neither pleasant nor odorous. With great 
glee he went to his dressing room after 
the act to manufacture the cigar. Conried 
was there by appointment, and to him De 
Angelis divulged the scheme, telling the 
time and place planned for the perpetra- 
tion of the joke. 

William Pruette, who was a member of 
the company at that time, and who occu- 
pied a dressing room next door to De An- 
gelis, overheard the whole plan. He con- 
cluded it would make a better joke to turn 
the tables on De Angelis, believing that a 
double climax would be stronger than a 
single one. 

As usual the party met in Browne's chop- 
house that night for a glass of beer and 
Wte before going to bed. Everybody except 
Kerker was aware that De Angelis was go- 
ing to spring this fake cigar joke then and 
there, At the proper moment De Angelis 
lurched toward Conrled and cleverly gath- 
ered in ten or twelve of the wonderful 
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orchestra leader would get the “ funny 
one.” And there they laughed and quaffed 
their foaming beakers until scme one struck 
a match and cigars were scon lighted all 
around 

Then ‘the comedy began. All settled back 
comfortably into their deep chairs pre- 
paratory to the usual round of songs and 
steries. Kerker stretched out to his full 
length, was drawing great puffs and emit- 
ting smoke rings with each expiration, with 
every eye watching him. 

De Angelis, meanwhile, had found a place 
behind a convenient hatrack where he could 
cceneceal his merriment when Kerker dis- 
covered the joke. But Kerker puffed away 
ccontentedly and happily. At first De An- 
gelis thought it was a displcy of ‘‘sard”’ 
on Kerker's part; that he would not weak- 
en and give them a chance to laugh even 
if it killed him. 

Finally the party became aware 
Kerker was thoroughly happy, and that 
nothing would drop in that quarter. Me- 
chanically they all turned with disappointed 
faces toward “ Jeff,’ as for an explana- 
tion. Well, the joke had landed sure 
enough. There stocd De Angelis, like Bob 
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Acres in the duel scene in ‘“ The Rivals,” 
pale, white, and trembling, but puffing ag 
bravely as a man could. The odor that 
came from his cigar was something awful. 

Somehow the joke had boomeranged. But 
the comedian would not knuckle in a situ- 
ation like this. It was a hideous mistake, 
but the only logical course appearing to 
him was to smoke that fake cigar through 
to the end. The end came soon, when De 
Angelis »nade a bolt for the door, the party 
rozring with laughter over the outcome of 
the affair. 

Tie Angelis has never quite satisfied him- 
self how it all happened. Of course he 
knew some one played him false, and sus- 
pected that the false friend got the care- 
fully prepared fake cigar out of his pocket 
and substituted another for it, putting the 
fake cigar at the same time into Conried’s 
pocket, from where only by the merest 
chance had the awful concoction found its 
way into the comedian’s face. Uncomfort. 
able for him as it was, De Angelis admits 
that the joke was funnier as ‘t turned out 
than if it had gone through as originally 
planned. Here he can learn how Pruette 
turned the tables on him. 


THE ABSENTMINDED 
DOCTOR 


NE of New York's best known physi- 
cians has also the reputation of 
belng one of the most absentminded 

of men. 

Fle was engaged the other evening stuff- 
ing a trunk and dress-suit case with cloth- 
ing and manuscripts preparatory to start- 
ing immediately for a Western city where 
he was to lecture before a convention of 
pathologists on that branch of therapeutics 
which had brought him fame. A number of 
his professional friends who were to ac- 
company him were in waiting. The luggage 
was well on its way to the railway station, 
the doctor and his friends following, when 
his friends were surprised to see the doctor 
start suddenly as though he had suffered 
a cardiac shock and clasp his breast on the 
left side. They threw their arms about him 
to support him and prevent him from fall- 
ing, but the doctor waved them off and 
emiled, 

“ Boys,” he exclaimed, ‘I’ve forgot to 
bring any money with me. It’s one on me. 
Come back to the office a minute and 
we'll have a drop of that Scotch you all 
know so well.” The invitation was readily 
accepted by his fellows, who were hilarious 
at the jcke on the man who was to devote 
one of his series of lectures to “ the loss of 
memory, its causes, and remedy.’ Seated 
in his study, he said: 

“ Boys, we are a bit early for the train, 
and while we're waiting I'll tell you of an 
embarrassing experience which happened 
me as a result of my treacherous memory 
on my last tour through the West. 


“Two of us started from New York, Dr. 
Blank, a tall fellowdike myself, but a great 
deal more thoughtful of little things that 
make life’s pathway a bit smoother at 
times. He had arranged everything, not 
forgetting even extra collar buttons. We 
had nearly reached Buffalo when I remem- 
bered that all my clothing as well as my 
manuscripts were at home ‘in a trunk wait- 
ing for the expressman I had forgotten to 
send for. A few days before starting I 
managed to think to express duplicate 
copies of my addresses ahead to the city 
where I was to begin the course of lectures. 

“I telegraphed to New York, to send on 
my clothing, but we were already nearly 
fifteen hours ahead of the next express, 
and had figured to arrive in town just in 
time to snatch a mouthful of food and get 
to the lecture room. 


‘*My manuscripts had arrived all right, 
but there I was in a traveling costume of 
linen, covered with dust, and not fit to be 
presented to an audience who were antici- 
pating much, even in the way of dress, 
from a New York specialist. My linen was 
thoroughly soiled on the trip, and I didn't 
have time to buy new shirts, collars, or 


cuffs. Dr. Blank had brought several suits 
of clothes with him, as well as a good 
supply of linen, so we overcame this ob- 
stacle and thought little more about it. 
But linen and outside wearing apparel 
weren't the only things I found I needed 
when I began to take advantage of Blank’'s 
generous offer to clothe myself from skin 
to head covering. I only wore my own 
shoes because Blank’s were one size small- 
er and a trifle narrower than mine. But 
other than furnishing me with footwear, 
I was clothed throughout in Blank’s ward- 
robe. It was not evening dress, but a suit 
of the frock cut, which answered very 
well, and I considered it at least semi-ap- 
propriate for the occasion. 

“The lecture hall was but a short way 
from the hotel, and I told Blank to go 
ahead and I would follow immediately, as 
we were now some minutes late. Blank 
obeyed and announced that I would soon 
be there, as I was then dressing. After 
dressing I discovered I was low in funds, 
very low, and, of course, desiring to keep 
up the reputation of the profession in the 
metropolis, I didn't care to go among 
strangers without enough money to sustain 
this reputation in case of an emergency. 

“T searched through the pockets of the 
clothing I had discarded, and, writing a 
check for $100, rushed to the desk of the 
hotel to have it cashed. I passed it to the 
clerk with that request. I suppose he mis- 
took my haste for excitement and looked 
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for me. I quickly discerned the expression 
of suspicion in the clerk's face, and it 
made me angry. Again I demanded that 
he grant my request at once. 

“* iow are we to know you are the pere 
son whose signature is on this check?’ he 
asked. 

“I told him I didn’t know how he was 
to know it, but that I was a guest in the 
hotel. 

“*Have you anything about 
will identify you?’ he inquired. 

“*T have letters addressed to me,’ said I, 
forgetting I had on Blank’s clothes, and 
I thrust my hand in the inside pocket and 
threw him a whole bundle without looking 
at them. 

“I saw the clerk read the name on the en- 
velcpes, look at me again, and retire to an- 
other room. Immediately another gentle- 
man, who I afterward learned was the pro- 
prietor of the hotel, came out carrying the 
bundle of letters in his hand. 

“*]T beg pardon,’ he said, ‘but there 
seems to be some misunderstanding. Have 
you anything further to identify you; any 
marking on your clothes?’ 

* Now, I always have my initials stuck in 
my hat, so I snatched it off my head, and, 
again without looking at it, handed my hat, 
or rather Blank’s hat, to my interrogator. 
He looked inside the hat, changed his 
glance toward me for a moment, and asked 
me to step into the office, an invitation I 
mistook as meaning he was to deliver the 
money and that he was convinced I was the 
person I had represented myself to be. He 
requested me to wait a moment, but I 
noted he still carried my hat, or again 
Blank’'s hat, with him as he left the room. 
He returned shortly, accompanied by an- 
other person, who I afterward learned was 
the hotel detective. Without ceremony the 
new-comer addressed me in no polite lan- 
guage: 

“** We've been looking for you for a long 
time, and we've finally got you,’ he said. 
“You're a forger. Now, you write your 
signature again before mé or you'll have to 
accompany me to the police station.’ 

“T protested, but to no avail, so at last I 
accommodated him, and was shocked when 
he brought the register before me and com- 


pared the writings, which of course were 
entirely different. 


“I tried to explain that Blank had regis- 
tered for me, that I had on his suit of 
clothes and hat. But the detective laughed 
at me. I didn’t think of wearing Blank’s 
linen, dnd so I opened my vest and chal- 
lenged him to note the initials on the flap 
of my shirt. He complied with this re- 
quest, and I suddenly remembered that I 
also had on Blank’'s shirt, and attempted 
to tell him of this fact, but it was no use. 
He didn't stop at my shirt flap, but in- 
vestigated the straps of my underwear, 
where in ink indelible as night was marked 
in big letters ‘J. H. B.". He removed my 
colar, my necktie, my cuffs, and on each 
of these things he found the same mark- 
ings of the same indelible initials, * J. 
H, B.’ 

“IT looked at my watch. It was nearly 
9 o'clock, and I was down for the first ad- 
dress. 1 protested till I was tired, as I 
for the second time put on Blank’s gar- 
ments, which had got me into such an em- 
barrassing predicament. I was actually 
being led from the hotel to. the police sta- 
tion when Blank, all excited, rushed? in 
and grabbed me by the arm. Explanations 
followed, and apologies came later from 
the clerk, the proprietor, and the detect- 
ive, and I finally delivered my lecture. 
But after it I needed the hundred given me 
on my check by the proprietor to square 
myself with the boys. 

“By the way,” he concluded, looking 
at his watch. “I almost forgot we were 
going to take the nine-thirty. We've got 
just fifteen minutes to get it, and it'll take 
some lively hustling to make the station.” 


you that 


Counting His Chickens. 


“ Before I give my consent to your en- 
gagement to my daughter, what is your 
annual income? ’’ 

“Counting everything, Sir, about. $4,000, * 
as near as I can tell.” 

“Yes—hm—and added to this would be 
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etters from Readers on Various Timely Topics 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


To the Editor of Tne New York Times: 

T am constantly being surprised by some 
fresh evidence of ignorance regarding 
Alexander Hamilton. That Americans of 
to-day know so little of the man to whom, 
after Washington, they owe most, is little 
to their credit. In your Sunday Supple- 
ment I notice the statement that Hamilton 
“could point to no long line of ancestors.” 
If you will send for a copy of the New 
York Genealogical and Blographical Record 
for April, 1889, and read a paper called 
“The Lineage of Alexander Hamilton,” or, 
if you care to go further, and read the Me- 
moirs of the House of Hamilton, of which 
the only two copies in existence are in pos- 
session of Quaritch and the British Mu- 
seum, you will see that his line runs pretty 
well into the mists of antiquity. 

The Hamiltons of Grange, to which 
branch of the ducal house of Hamilton he 
belonged, were descended in an unbroken 
line from Walter de Hamilton, who in the 
fourteenth century diverged from the main 
trunk, so to speak, and founded the Cam- 
buskeith branch, or Hamiltons of Grange. 
This Walter de Hamilton, upon whom 
Robert I. (the Bruce) conferred extensive 
estates, was the son of Sir Gilbert de Ham- 
ilton, who was the common ancestor of the 
Dukes of Hamilton, the Dukes of Abercorn, 
Earls of Waddington, Viscounts Boyne, 
Barons Belhavens, several extinct peer- 
ages, and of all the Scottish and Irish 
Hamilton families. From him the line goes 
back through the third Earl of Leicester 
to Bernard the kinsman, friend, and brother 
Viking of the celebrated Rolla, or Rolf- 
ganger, first Duke of Normandy. From 
this Bernard. Alexander Hamilton was the 
twenty-seventh in direct and unbroken 
descent. 

In another direction, tracing from Eliza- 
beth Isabella, wife of the first Ear! of Lei- 
cester, and granddaughter of Henry, King 
of France, and of his Queen, who was a 
daughter cf Jeroslaus, Czar of Russia, we 
find him descended not only from Rurick, 
the founder of the Russian monarchy, but 
from Basil I., Emperor, known in history as 
“the Macedonian,’ and founder of a dy- 
nasty of Roman Emperors, who was on his 
father's side a descendant of the royal 
Parthian family of the Arsacides, and on 
his mother’s of the Great Constantine. 

As a matter of fact, Alexander Hamilton 
had, beyond all question, the bluest as well 
the distinguished blood in him of 

man who has ever become an Ameri- 
ean citizen. To the estimable and 
profound Jonathan Edwards, the 
equally estimable and cultured Rev. Aaron 
Burr, President of Princeton College, 
evidence of Burr's superior birth and 
breeding is only to make a fool of Burr. 
It is one of the ironies of history that Burr 
is more famous to the present generations 
than Hamilton, and can only be explained 
by the fact that an accomplished and pic- 
turesque villain always appeals to the shal- 
low mind, and that Burr accomplished noth- 
ing which the average brain cannot grasp. 

Hamilton talked the Constitution througa 
the Convention, persuaded the people of 
the States to accept it when it hung 
fire, and gave the ccuntry its financial 
policy and military system, and was the 
brain of the first Administration, besides 
writing the thousand or letters from 

signed Washington, which 
Europe such a high estimate of our 
President's sagacity and literary abil- 
the celebrated Farewell Ad- 
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But all this is dry reading to the sort of 
person who finds thrilling history in the 
treasonous ventures of Burr. That the lat- 
ter was brilliant, able, versatile, accom- 
plished, no one will deny, and your corre- 
spondent is quite correct in defending him 
from the charge murder. But that he 
was a dishonest scoundrel in business mat- 
ters I have unpublished papers to prove, 
and no student of history will deny that the 
rock on which he split was unmitigated sel- 
fishness. It himself first and the 
State after, always; and this most fatal of 
all a public man, taken in con- 
junction with his insane ambition, blunted 
his clouded his judgment, and 
led series of fatal mistakes. 
The of these, though by 
no was the removing of 
Hamilten from his path. A day later his 
own political stank in the nostrils 
of all men. 

Hamilton, the other in every 
crisis of his life, was able to force his per- 
sonal into the background when- 
ever they ran counter to the insatiable de- 
mands of his adopted country; and this in 
the fact that he was of the 
ambitious of men, as well as one of 
the most ardent, impulsive, hot-tempered, 
and obstinate. But he was generous and 
self-sacrificing beyond any man of his time, 
and capable of moments of exalted high- 
mindedness, hard for the ordinary mortal 
to comprehend. He gave his stupendous 
brain to the United States as freely as he 
gave his money to the poor. Talleyrand 
said of him: “ 1 have seen the eighth won- 
der of the world; I have seen the man who 
has made the fortune of a nation toiling 
all night to supply his family with bread.” 

It may be added that Talleyrand also 
placed Hamilton above every other man of 
his time, ranking him higher than Napo- 
leon, Washington, A op Fox, Burke, Har- 
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denberg, and Wellington. As an acute stu- 
dent of mankind Talleyrand has never been 
excelled, and no one’s estimates of men have 
been so universally accepted; and yet there 
are Americans who rank Burr above Ham- 
ilton! If the historical novel, so much in 
vogue at present, will but send the indo- 
lent skimmers whom they interest to the 
proper historians, they will deserve to sell 
by the million. The ignorance of the aver- 
age educated American in the history of his 
country has narrowed his skull. 

In regard to Hamilton's aristocratic pro- 
clivities, it would have been strange had he 
possessed any other. Aside from the inheri- 
tance his father gave him, he grew up 
surrounded by maternal relatives who were 
among the wealthiest and most aripiocratic 
planters of Nevis, St. Christopher, and St. 
Croix. Of a middle class he had never 
heard when he came to the United States 
at the age of sixteen, and then he brought 
letters which practically domiciled him with 
the aristocracy of this country. It is one 
of the most striking evidences of his early 
maturity that, long before he was twenty, 
and with every natural proclivity inclining 
him toward the royalist cause, he became 
convinced of the right of the colonists, and 
gave to it freely all the magnificent re- 
sources of his genlus. 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 

New York, June 11, 1901. 


POPULAR EDUCATION IN NEW 


YORK. 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Your correspondent, “ E.,"" in nis very in- 
teresting article of Sunday last, appears 
to me to have overlooked the fact that 
primary education is dependent upon the 
higher education. The Normal College for 
young women and the City College for 
young men supply most of the teachers for 
our public schools. Not only so, but their 
existence, and the fact that the most mer- 
iterious scholars have the cpportunity of 
entering there, give a tone and stimvlus 
to the education in the schcols that were 
lacking before these colleges were founded 
and which are of the first importance. I 
speak in this matter frcm personal expert- 
ence and observation as a student in the 
schools and in the City College and as an 
elumnus of that institution. Any Princi- 
pal of the public schools will confirm what 
I sey. So far, therefore, from the city with- 
drawing the support that is given to these 
institutions, it should in the interest of 
primary instruction be made more ample. 
The City College especially is miserably 
housed, rooms are rented for its use which 
are unsuited for the purpose, and yet these 
are probably the best attainable. Mean- 
while the noble building which was planned 
for the college by the Board of Education 
under Mayor Strong's administration is not 
begun. The Tammany régime has found it 
more profilable to spend money for other 
purposes, yet it expends in rents more 
than the interest on the bonds required for 
the construction of the new building. 

The great difficulty with the situation is 
that our educated men very often do not 
take the trouble to ascertain for themselves 
the good work that is done by the Faculty 
of the City College under the greatest dif- 
Every once in a while one of the 
graduates of that institution, like Prof. 
Remsen, is appointed to some honorable 
position, like the Presidency of Johns Hop- 
kins, but it is forgotten that they had their 
training at the College of the City of New 
Yerk. 

There is one impcrtant function that these 
two city colleges perform that must not be 
forgotten. Perhaps no city in the world is 
made up of such a diverse population as 
is the City of New York. Young men and 
young women of many and alien races 
come together in these ccileges and acquire 
there the best traditions of our Nation and 
our jaws. Thus they come to know and 
understand each other, end when they go 
cut from college exercise an influence for 
gcod in their respective neighborhoods the 
extent of which cannot be overestimated, 
Every foreigner who comes here wishes his 
son or his daughter to have an opportunity 
to rise in the world. He generally emi- 
grates to better their condition as well as 
his own. He does not always want his son 
or daughter to go to college. But it is of 
great importance to the city that the am- 
bitious young man or young woman should 
bave the opportunity of a thorough train- 
ing for the duties of citizenship in the Re- 
public of which the City of New York forms 
so important a part. Such a training our 
city colleges provide. 

EVERETT P. WHEELER. 

New York, June 13, 1°01. 


ficulties. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
BRITISH EYES. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Your editorial in Saturday’s paper en- 
titled ‘‘T'wo Yarns and a Moral’ had those 
subtle earmarks of reserved power which 
have made that page of THe TIMEs such 
delightful reading in recent years. I sub- 
mit though that you were too lenient in 
your comment on the London Chronicle's 
story about the encounter between the 
American and his wife and the English- 
man, who met on the Thames steamer, It 
is explained that the Englishman told the 
American—answering his question—that a 
certain building was Lambeth Palace, and 
that the American, in the hearing of the 
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Englishman, assured his wife that that was 
where the Archbishop of Canterbury dwelt, 
and that that high ecclesiastic was Prime 
Minister. 

“He's always Prime Minister, 
said. 

** Yes," replied the wondering and gullible Eng- 
always."’ 

"1You see, he is the head of the Church; that 
is to say, *‘ prime minister.’ "’ 

‘“‘And that's his castle,"’ 
turning to his wife. 


You agree with The Chronicle that “the 
ignorance shown by the Americans was de- 
plorable."” But were they really as igno- 
rant as they seemed? Mr. Editor, could 
you have caught a glimpse of the broad 
grin on the face of these two gulleless 
Americans as they thus poked fun success- 
fully at that stolid Saxon, you would have 
made ready, on his return, to give the man 
unlimited space in THe TiMes for an ac- 
count of his English experiences, and let 
him name his own terms too! With no 
more information than that contained in 
your editorial, I feel confident that, far 
from being “deplorably ignorant,’ the 
American was of the cream of that race 
whose world-wide triumphs are giving to 
poor old Bull a series of nightmares com- 
pared to which these of Macbeth were bliss- 
ful visions. 

Far from being “ignorant,” the American 
appears to me to have been fully equipped 
and knew only too well both his subject and 
his man—his victim, let us call him. That 
poor Englishman didn’t begin to be in the 
same class with him. Depend upon it, a 


isn't he?"’ he 


said the American, 


man who knew, as did this American, be- 


fore the Englishman had spoken at all, 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury was the 
boss Bishop, as it were, the head minister 
so to speak, and who by a deft turn made 
him Prime Minister, and Prime Minister 
“always,” mind you, and who transformed 
Lambeth Palace into a “ castle "’ to smooth 
out the illusion, is no subject for commise- 
ration. Even at this distance, I can hear 
him say on that dreary Thames steamer, 
in the thick of a dismal fog, winking know- 
his wife the while, as he indi- 
a jerk of the thumb the staid 
and conservative Saxon; “This really is 
the softest ever. Watch me get in my fine 
work on him and he'll never know!” 

The effort of the average Englishman to 
joke at the expense of an American, as in 
this case, is at best a sorrowful exhibition. 
It is sickly and labored in the last degree. 
Spontaneity is nowhere visible. An old 
woman, knitting a pair of socks, saw a fine, 
venerable looking old man throw away his; 
walking stick and his retriever plunge aftory 
it joyously and lay it promptly at his fee! 
The old man appeared to have nothing else; 
on hand, for the incident was repeaterb: 


3 


ingly at 
cated with 


again and again. a 
“An’ sure,” said she, “who is that foine 
gintleman?" 
“The Catholic 
sald a passer-by. 
“Glory to be God!" exclaimed the old 
creature, raising her eyes reverently. 
“Look at the humility of that foine man, as 
simple an’ innocent as a little child; jusht 
loike wan of ourselves!” 
Seeing a repetition of the incident on an- 
other occasion, she inquired who ‘th’ foine 
was from somebody else, so 


of Dublin,” 


Archbishop 


gintleman”’ as 
to make sure. 

“That,” said her informant, 
rotestant Archbishop of Dublin.’ 
The lightning change that came over the 
old lady weuld make a chameieon look like 
a Spanish omelette. She put her arms 
akimbo, looked in the direction of ‘‘th’ foine 
gintleman” again, and said wrathfully: 
“Why, thin, me sweet bad luck to ‘im, 
isn’t he an’ his dog well met?’ 


An incident such as that could not, [ 
affirm, ever be found in the same company 
as the man guilty of The Chronicle story. 

Cardinal Newman defines a gentleman as 
“one who never inflicts pain.’’ If this be 
correct, then the definition does not always 
extend to the funny men on the English 
newspapers; certainly The Chronicle man 
would not be covered by it. It is mean, I 
know, to make such a statement, but what 
can a fellow do? 

Anyone who has read the London Times 
with reasonable regularity must know of 
the “deplorable ignorance’’ it shows in a 
variety of ways concerning Americans and 
American affairs. In the matter especially 
of the geography of the country its mis- 
takes have been side-splitting. And as to 
politics, enough said. When Gen. Harrison 
was elected in 1888 Americans were amazed 
to learn, through the ex-Thunderer, that 
the victory was largely the result of an 
immense corruption fund of from $6,000,000 
to $10,000,000 raised by Tammany Hall! On 
another occasion it made known that Ar- 
magh was a seaport in the County Kerry. 
Confronted with the fact that the M. P. for 
Armagh was a Tory, while the people in 
Kkerry were all Home Rulers it surrendered! 

But note the curious channel through 
which it became convinced that it was 
wrong. Probably for all other purposes 
but this one Armagh remains even to the 
present day, in the mind of the old editor, 
as the landing place of the Atlantic cable. 
The London Chronicle man may have been 
the venerable author of both these state- 
ments. Who knows? For many years it 
appeared to be deemed a sign of weakness 
in the writers on English newspapers to 
be accounted reliable in their articles on 
Irish or American affairs, in the same man- 
ner as a certain class of men esteem it 
unworthy to be caught in the vulgar act of 
paying a poor tailor his bill or in filling 
out a check for a ‘“‘tradesman’’ whose ac- 
count has fallen due. Punch had the au- 
dacity, in a recent issue, to print this as 
an original joke: 

An Irishman inquired of the hotel propri- 
etor if the whisky he had just taken was 
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good whisky. ‘“‘Why, my dear man,” was 
the indignant reply, “don't you know i 


that whisky is thirty years old!’ “Faifft, 
thin,”’ said Pat, “it’s mighty small of its 
age! 

Punch actually palms that off as some- 
thing new. The “joke,” be it said, has a 
hirsute adornment rivaling in its linear 
elongation Puck's girdle, and if the facts 
could be got at it would be found that the 
amazing struggle of the author of the 
Thames steamer incident to again wrestle 
successfully with something funny had once 
more aborted. J. M. WALL. 

New York, June 12, 1901. 


THE SLAYING OF ANIMALS. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

I greatly admire the noble sentiments and 
ideal truths contained in the Rev. Dr. Sav- 
age’s sermon of Sunday last, reproduced in 
your issue of the 11th inst., and his initia- 
tive has been the means of awakening 
within me many stagnant ideas, and of 
convincing me that if his reasoning is 
cerrect and logical, (as [ have no doubt it 
is,) he ought to have gone one step further 
and declared that the taking of an ani- 
mal’s life, irrespective of purpose, is a 
moral crime. 

If we are ready to admit that animal 
life is sacred, and that it was not intended 
to serve as a mere plaything or convenience 
of ours; if we have succeeded in convincing 
ourselves of the fallacy of the time-honored 
boast that ‘‘man”’ is the aim and objective 
point of creation; that he has attained the 
highest degree of perfection possible, and 
that this universe was created for his espe- 
cial exploitation; when science has demon- 
Strated by irrefutabie arguments. that 
“man” only an atom, and even this 
earth is only a mere link of the complex 
ana intricte machinery of this whole solar 
system; by what right, then, save of su- 
perior strength and cunning, do we slaugh- 
ter our rightful colleagues of this earth 
and proceed to enjoy our feast with the 
complacency and of conscience 
characteristic of the cannibal? 

Surely it is incompatible with our modern 
straightforward notions of justice, minus 
the chivalric illusicns of mediaevalism, 
to draw a line of distinction between a 
murder perpetrated for the mere fascinae- 
tien of the act and the one committed for 
the sake of some pecuniary advantage 
which may accrue to the perpetrator. There 
is no more justice in our act than there is 
in the deed of the ferocious beast of the 
forest in maimirg and devouring an inno- 
cent calr, or of the action of 
making a dinner of the entertaining canary, 
whose cage was inadvertently left 
by the housewife. It is undoubtedly one 
of the remaining traits of primitive sav- 
agery and the attributes of the beasts, from 
which man has by a slow precess evolved, 
and with which he was obliged to sojouru 
und occasionally combat for the means of 
subsistence and the survival and perpetua- 
tion of his race, from which have also 
sprung his utter regardlessness of the lives 
of even the members of his species when 
their demise will be productive of benefi- 
cent results to him such as is occasionally 
manifested in the wars of history, and to 
combat which all our moral and educational 
facilities are being exerted with but faint 
results, — HAROLD F. BERMAN. 

New York, June 11, 1001. 
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METHODS OF THE ANIMAL SOCIETY 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

I infer from the many incidents of dog 
life that appear in the columns of THe 
TrimEs that the editors are dog lovers, which 
being the case, it may interest you to know 
that you never did a kinder service for dogs 
as well as for horses and all other animals 
in Greater New York than to publish the 
letters from an “ Karly Member " and from 
an “ Animal Lover" that have appeared 
during the last fortnight in criticism of the 
present management of the American 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty 
Animals. 

As to Mr. John P. Haines's claim that 
the enormous expenditure involved in the 
real estate and building operations for the 
present site of the headquarters 
permits a systematic arrangement and an 
excess of working possibilities over that 
afforded by the headquarters in East 
Twenty-second Street, one who has visited 
the new building knows that to be a base- 
less assumption. it necessary for a 
greater volume of work that the President's 
private office should be an enormous room 
on the second floor, not less in extent than 
30 by 20 feet? Is it necessary that what 
practically amounts to Mr. Haines’s private 
“animal "’ book library on the floor above 
should take up as much space? Does it add 
to the effectiveness of the work to have 
space taken up for several months (or may- 
hap years) by old proofs of the kindergar- 
ten magazine, Our Animal Friends, which 
the society is not ashamed to put out as its 
organ? 

How would the efficiency of the work in 
the new building have been interfered with 
if such intelligently planned provision had 
been made for additional stories and for 
renting possibilities, as was done by the 
United Charities and their building? You 
have struck a rich vein for investigation, 
and if you are interested to pursue the sub- 
ject you can doubtless get valuable informa- 
tion in regard to Mr. Haines’s methods 
from that disinterested and most judicious 


and devoted worker in behalf of animals, 
Mr. Angel, President of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in Boston; 
from the Pennsylvania Women’s Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
Mrs. White, President, headquarters Phila- 
delphia, and from other workers in behalf 
of animals. 

Mr. Haines acts as though the society 
in New York was his personal property, and 
he characterizes as malicious even the most 


>o- 


to 


society's 


Is 





amiable criticism of his really most pecu- 

liar methods. Do, please, go on ‘with the 

good work of showing up the very bad man- 

agement of the present society. JUSTICE. 
New York, June 13, 1901. 


CASE OF A NEGLECTED DOG. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Permit me to relate my 
Summer with the S. P. C. 
occurrences which the 
relate under the head of 
place oy Seventy-eighth Street. 
rier, which apparently had got hold of 
fome poison, and, wild with terror and pain, 
Was the centre of one of those degrading 
exhibitions of public cowardice that we so 
frequently in the streets. Taking an 
apron from a maid I threw it over the dog 
and carried it into the back yard of the 
house of a friend. Its sufferings, varied with 
occasional fits, were piteous. I telephoned 
to the society. but was answered that it 
being Saturday afternoon there was nobody 
there but the watchman. My friend and I 
then went over to the dog shelter. 
wagon had just come in, and the dogs, yelp- 
ing and confined in the heat, were left 
while the drivers gossiped and smoked. We 
asked if an attendant could not go 
with us and get the dog and bring it over. 
The manager refused. Nothing could be 
done until Monday. It was then 4 P. M. 
Saturday. 
dog. 

* Ladies,"’ he said, *' this is a charity. 
don't have to do these things.’ 

My friend said: ‘I am a subscriber to 
the society. But if it obliges me to do the 
work myself, I don’t see why I should con- 
tinue to subscribe.” 
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THE LAW’S DELAY. 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 
Your agitation of the question of “ The 


Law's Delay " is appreciated by none more 
than by members of the bar. The conscien- 


| tious lawyer has time and again to advise 
i his clients to endure wrong and submit to 


usualy | 
took | 
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because to bring action 
would, even if finally successful, involve 
greater expense and loss of time than the 
verdict could compensate. This practical 
denial of justice by reason of the expense 
and delay of litigation, the delay 


imposition, an 


| mainly the cause of the excessive expense, 


is one of the most conspicuous failures 'of 
our modern civilization, one in which 
our own city and State an ill pre- 
eminence. 

The causes for this unfortunate state of 


and 
have 


| affairs are to be found (1) in the jury sys- 
|} tem, (2) in the procrastinations and tech- 


nicalities of the bench, and (3) in the mar- 


; Velous imperfections of the New York Code 


The | 


back | 


We urged the sufferings of the } 
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| argument 


| be 


I sent a postal card to the society, tell- |! 


ing them that the house was to be closed 
Monday noon, and asking if they would 
not come to the house before that time. 
They did not come. I went down to the 
rooms Monday afternoon and told them 
of the dog's condition and of the difficuity 
of now caring for it, and asked if they 


could tell me when they would call, 
that I could be there with the key, which 
my friend had left for that purpose. They 
refused to make any sort of appointment. 
As I was living in a different part of the 
town manifestly I cou'd not sit on 
doorstep and wait for them. At great in- 
convenience to myself I went twice a day 
and cared for the dog until it was well. 
I could not find out from any one in the 
neighborhood that the wagon had 
come. 


What impressed me was the indifference 


of the society to anything but its routine— | 


to the red of the office, which in 
this case seemed to make all action 
possible. While writing I would like to 
Suggest that it is the newspapers, by their 
persistent cry of * mad dog" which make 
the fate of unfortunate dogs so much 
worse. M. G. H. 


New York, June 


tape 


13, 1901. 


THE NEGRO VOTE IN THE SOUTH. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

The Alabama Constitutional Convention 
now in session to determine the question 
of negro suffrage, is of most momentous 
National importance and fraught with por- 
tentous or salutary results, according as it 
is decided upon sound, enlightened, and 
broad impartial principles, or upon miscon- 
ception of these. 

A short review of some striking facts in 
the negro’s history during the” last two- 
score years attests that during slavery and 
its enforced industry the negro proved far 
more trusty and free of crime than in latter 
years. The better class of negroes, not a 
small class, is to a great extent patriotic 
and proud to be American. 
slaves they were affectionately attached 
to good masters, reflected their standing, 
and looked down upon “ white trash,’’ by 
which the lower orders of whites was de- 
noted by them. And that trust was not 
misplaced, for during the civil war the 
negro was virtually the protector of the 
families whose male protectors were on 
the field of battle. 

There are a great many negroes who are 
the superior in intelligence, In patriotism, 
and in honesty to a great many white men. 
And the country stands in need of the votes 
of all good men, white or black, as a bul- 
wark against the vicious, whom, in spite of 
all endeavors, it is impracticable, if not im- 
possible, to deprive of suffrage. The way 
to make men reliable is to encourage them, 
trust them, and hold out appreciation and 
reward for their manhood. The reverse will 
have the contrary effect, resulting at a 
progressive rate in decadence, and is a 
suicidal policy. 

What is wanted without regard to color 
is: (1) Enforced industry, so far as that 
can be done by rigid legislative action as 
a measure tending to the suppression of 
crime, and (2) educational and moral 


qualifications, with a poll tax, but no prop- 
erty qualification. 

“The grandfather’s clause” is “ class 
legisiation,’’ which could engender the feel- 
ing of injustice done, and would not satisfy 
self-esteem in the lawmakers enacting it. A 
good negro is always preferable to a bad 
white man, no matter whose grandson. A 
clean-cut, straightforward, and impartial 
measure will tend to elevate the negro, im- 
pers to him the grateful feeling of having 

en justly dealt with, and will hold out 
inducements to become a better citizen. It 
will raise patriotism and progressively en- 
large the number of trusty custodians -of 
the country’s welfare, instead of creating a 
formidable popwleien of a revengeful dis- 

sition for the degradation and injustice 
mposed by such law; a population devoid 
of loyalty and at enmity with the ruling 


powers. 
Such policy is contrary to the first prin- 
ciples of democracy; therefore unwise to 
the core, and can only lead from bad to 
worse. An impartial and just measure is 
not only the best, but the only measure 
that promises good and enduring results, 
and the only measure that will satisfy the 
retrospective consciousness of the lawgivers 
enacting it. By all means let all good 
men vote and all bad men be rived of a 
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of Civil Procedure, 

The jury system cumbrous, and we 
have outgrown it. In an age when speciali- 
zation is demanded for every other kind of 
intellectual effort, to take twelve men 
from the business they do understand and 
set them to the unaccustomed task of 
weighing evidence and investigating con- 
troversies and then to demand that they 
agree upon a final verdict unani- 
mously, and that if they do not so unani- 
mously agree, the whole preceding trial and 
are to go for absolutely noth- 
ing, and a new trial and a new jury are to 
under the same 
ditions, is as crude and awkward an ar- 


is 


hac, preposterous con- 


rangement as the imbecility of man could | 


well devise. 

There was once good reason for the exist- 
ence of the jury system. in 
the language of the stump, “ the palladium 
of our liberties." Now, it is merely an _un- 


lt was once, 


| happy survival from bygone political con- 
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ditions. That which is good in the system 
could as well be attained by other means 
and its abolition would much simplify and 


expedite the administration of justice. The ; 


jury system is, however, so intrenched in 
popular imagination and prejudice, and has 
been utilized so long as a political fetich, 
its abolition is well-nigh Impossible, 
while some very desirable modifica- 
might. not be unattainable, the re- 


and 
tions 


form desired in judicial preceedings may be | 
| more hopefully sought in almost any other 


direction. 

The bench has, likewise, much to answer 
for in the present maladministration of 
justice. It is well understood that trains 
and steamships go when they are scheduled 
to go. 
these appointed times or they get left. 
trials and judicial proceedings came 
with the same mechanical certainty, 
yers and clients would soon adjust them- 
selves to the upprecedented procedure, and 
while there would be some incidental hard- 
ship in occasional cases, infinitely more 
justice would be accomplished for the 
,miahy and incalculable time and expense 
wonld be saved. The whole matter of post- 
pgnements, adjournments, and vacations 
could well be arranged upon the same 
basis that prevails in banking, business, 
amd transportation circles, and the result- 
ing advantage to jurors, witnesses, attor- 
neys, and litigants would be enormous. 

here is also much more than a suspicion 
that the bench is responsible for much of 
the one that characterizes the prac- 
tice in this State. While the Legislature is 
primarily the source of our cumbersome 
and difficult procedure, the bench has, by 
the strict and technical construction given 
to the various details as they have come 
up for judicial interpretation, made con- 
fusion worse confounded. The effect of 
this legislative and judicial combination 
has been to make the court practice of 

New York a hotch-potch, the like of which 
is to be found in no other State of the 
Union. 

The Code of Civil Procedure is the em- 
bodiment of this composite court practice. 
Originally, when adopted in 1848, it was a 
model of conciseness, clearness, and brev- 
ity. Since then the lawmakers and Judges 
have gotten in their fatal work, and it has 
become an example of all that a code 
should not be; a monument of legislative 
stupidity and judicial hair-splitting. The 
estimate placed upon this incubus by the 
leaders of the bar is shown by the follow- 
“— quotations: 

. Newton Fiero, in addressing the Spe- 
cial Committee of the Assembly on e- 
vision Bills, said: 

This is the code which is now the white man’s 
burden and is inflicted upon a long-suffering 
community of lawyers and laymen; this is the 
code which the Bar Associations of the State 
and of the City of New York are attempting to 
have revised and improved. 


Clarence F. Birdseye, in the preface to his 
analytical index of the Code of Procedure, 
says: 


To-day the code is no longer the servant of 
the courts and the bar, but their master. It 
perplexes the bench and requires constant con- 
struing. It defeats justice rather than aids it. 
It lends itself to delay and tiresome litigation 
where these are sought, and it mystifies the 
painstaking lawyer who honestly seeks to fath- 
om its meaning. 


Chief Judge Parker of the Court of Ap- 
pean at a public dinner given in his honor, 
said; 


The Bar Association has set on foot a move- 
ment_to revise that legal monstrosity known as 
the Code of Civil Procedure, but whether good 
or ill will be accomplished by the result none of 
us, I take it, cares to predict at the present mo- 
ment. * * * Certain it is that we will not be 
able to get any code that is satisfactory to any- 
body so long as each individual member of the 
Legislature finds it necessary to have passed 
two or three separate amendments to relieve 
poceeate who are embarrassed by present 

tigation. 


illiam B. Hornblower, in a public ad- 
dress, said: 

Our Code of Procedure has grown to elephan- 
tine ons, with minute details regulating 
every step of litigation, and in its latest develop- 
ment become so cumbersome in its micro- 
scopic minutiae of details that a movement has 
been set on foot by our State Bar Association 
and our New York City Bar Association for its 
entire abolition. 


Joseph H. ‘Foente, in the annual address 


before th Bar Association in 
1898, said: 
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also know just where the offense is found 
and from where relief alone can come. 
Among the many things that in our times 
are cut of joint, none need more urgently 
to be set right than this glaring defect in 
our system of judicature. The man of 
wealth and shrewdness pays his lawyers 
large sums to keep him out of the courts, 
or to so shape his affairs that when driven 
into court he has the vantage ground and 
the delays, the expenses, and the difficul- 
tles are his best defense against his ad- 
versary. But those who need the help of 
the courts the most are effectually barred 
from relief by the present conditions. They 


pressicn or find by sore experience 
no modern luxury is so costly as the at- 


State of New York. 


THOMAS CONYNGTON. 
New York, June 13, 1901. 


TROUBLES OF WITNESSES. 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

I have read your editorial on ‘* The Law's 
Delay " in to-day’s issue. I should like to 
touch upon another aspect of the matter. 
ness's time. It has been my misfortune to 
| have been subpoenaed in a number of acci- 
dent and I cannot recall a 
| where, when I appeared, I did not find the 
case postponed. In one 
subpoenas, and when I 


cases, 





case I 


} nine finally ap- 


because of some legal technicality, to give 
testimony. 
| have wasted many a dreary day in 
| absoiutely no interest whatever except 
serve the ends of justice. 
} | understand that‘lawyers complain of the 
| difficulty of getting witnesses to tesufy to 
any accident. No wonder. I for my part 
shall hereafter avoid it whenever my con- 
| sclence—a_somewhat elastic one will per- 
mit me. 
ures comparable to that of taking unneces- 
| sarily days, hours, or even minutes out of 
a man’s life. It is oftentimes a great deal 
woree than robbing him of his purse. 
New York, June 12, 1901, J. B. H. 


How Aztecs Did It. 
To the Editor of The New York Timea: 

In the matter of ‘The Law's Delay,” it 
| is of interest to note that the ancient Aztecs 
of Mexico provided against their Judges 
using unnecessary time, even to the length 
of the lunch hour! I quote from Prescott's 
“Conquest of Mexico,” Vol. I., Page 57: 

“The proceedings in the courts were con- 
ducted with decency and order. The Judges 


‘business both parts of the day, dining al- 
ways, for the sake of dispatch, in an apart- 
ment of the same building where they held 
; their session, a method of proceeding much 


{ commended by the Spanish chroniclers, to 
| whom dispatch was not very familiar in 
| their own tribunals.”’ 

| Again, on Page 175: “The Supreme 
Court, both in civil and criminal mat- 
ters, receiving appeals from the lower 
| tribunals * * * which were obliged to 
make a full report every eighty days of 
their own proceedings to this higher judi- 
cature."’ Had Molineux lived 500 years ago 
his case would have been up on appeal 
| within eighty days, even in Aztec courts. 

W. F. WOOD. 

Staten 13, 1901. 





Island, June 


A CONDEMNATION OF THE BOERS. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

In your issue of Monday, June 10, is an 
article headed ‘“‘ A Defender of the Boers" 
which contains so many untruths and false 
representations that I, as an American citi- 
zen, cannot let it pass without a denial, and 
no careful, well-informed reader of the re- 
ports in your own paper can be misled by 
the utterances of a bigoted talker. Men 
with a ‘“ Rev.” before their name do not 
always tell the truth, and this ‘“ Mr. von 
Brockhuizen of Pretoria here on a mission " 
does not hesitate to humbug the Americans, 
True, we are known as people who like to 
be “humbugged.” Barnum said so, and 
he was an authority on the subject. 

This man. was the one who closed the 
Volksraad with prayer after ‘ President 
Kriiger’s historic ultimatum had been read 
to thw Volksraad,”” an ultimatum which 
was to give immediate license to unlimited 
carnage. No time for deliberation. An in- 
sult that could not»be brooked by any in- 
dividual, community, or nation; and this, 
too, from the lips of the leader of the 
forces that destroyed one of the finest vil- 
lages founded by the immortal Livingstone. 
All the men were murdered and the women 
and children driven into slavery; and this 
was only one of the many cruelties suf- 
fered by the Kafirs at the hands of the 


murderous wretches; and now, von Brock- 
huizen claims, “the Boers are not bar- 
barians.”’ 

The Transvaal was an oligarchy of the 
worst kind. Krilger could and did veto 
everything of which he disapproved, and he 
is personally responsible for the carnage 
that has been caused by the “ historic ulti- 
matum.”’ Mr. von Brockhuizen and every 
member of the Volksraad who voted in 
favor of it ought to have been shot at once; 
that is, all the intelligent ones, if there were 
any of them deserving to be called intelli- 
gent. We cannot help sympathizing with 
the distressed women and children, but the 
Boers themselves are responsible for ‘the 
prolongation of their miseries. 

The Boers must and will be subdued or 
killed off; they proved themselves unfit to 
rule; they brought on the war, and their 
cruelties called to the Almighty for ven- 
geance. The blacks would have wiped them 
out had not England at their intercession 
saved them from extermination, and Eng- 
land will yet hold South Africa as she does 
India by the ‘benefit of good vern- 
ment.” It is only the ignorant, prejudiced, 
or blatant pular clamorer who can“be a 
pro-Boer. t the people read the truth, if 
possible; read both sides if they please and 
use their own judgment without my udice. 

F. D. THORNS, 
A Republican voter from Lincoln to date. 
Asheboro, N. C., June 11, 1001. 


THE FIGHT FOR REFORM. 


Tc the Editor of The New York Timea: 

The editorial pages of Tun New York 
Times during the current week contain 
some admirable leading articles dealing 
with the vital question of the coming 





1901. 


must bear their wrongs and submit to op- | 0rd 


that | 


tempt to secure justice in the courts of the | 


Ir the outrageous pre-empting of a wit- | 


case | in 


| public function; all these will be as wolves 
answered | 


city government. I quote: “No man, no 
organization, no leader offering strength 
and co-operation should be excluded.”’ 

I submit that this is all very well, but 
only with a distinct and important qualifi- 
cation. We all know that among the 
tribe of Tammany—whose members are 
known as Tammanyites—there are also a 


| number of what may be called Tammany- 
| Outs; men who are well known in the com- 


munity, men with a certain political rec- 
and a political following which they 
are ever ready to turn to account where 
it will do the most good—to themselves. 
There is the Heap-Big-Chief, always plot- 
ting to get into the place of the Great-Big- 
Chief, and there is the Man-Who-Lost-His- 
Pull, waiting for a chance to get it back; 


then there are any number of disgruntled 


braves, such as Kid-Who-Was-Too-Fresn 
and Old-Man-Has-Been, all ready to get 
even with the Big-Old-Man. You will find 
these big “ Injuns” willing to take a hand 
at reforming the city government in order 
to get a better show for themselves. Sure- 
ly you don't mean to gather them in, ex- 
cept in the sense that a detective gathers 
well-known “crooks” on the eve of a 


in sheep's clothing and must be kept out 





peared on the stand I was not permitted, | 


} start; 
waiting to be called in cases in which I had | 
to | 


There are few outrageous proced- | 7 4 
5 Li | owing to.a diversity of counsel. 
; me 


| about 


|} taken 


wore an appropriate dress and attended to | 





at all hazards. 
Again, in your issue 
speak of Tammany’'s 


of the llth, you 
advantage at the 
its simpleness of purpose—power; 
aim—plunder for its chiefs as well 
us its supporters—no matter how obtained. 


its one 


| It is an intolerable situation, but it is true, 


that the re- 
to put an 


It seems to 
formers who 


true 
to try 


be equally 
are about 


| end to this intolerable situation are again 


threatened with at the start, 
It reminds 
forcibly of the story of the young 
who quarreled on their honeymoon 
the proper manner of bringing up a 
child; warm water baths, she said; he was 


for cold; but it is on record that they per- 


confusion 


couple 


| fectly agreed on that point at a later pe- 


riod. 
In 
the 


like manner it is to be hoped that 
earnest and honest citizens who have 
this vital matter of civie purifica- 
tion in hand, will also in due time get to- 
gether and “turn the rascals out,” which 


' old and hackneyed phrase must again be- 


come the watchword of the coming strug- 


| gle. 


Finally, I would like to draw the atten- 
tion of those of your readers who take an 
interest in this momentous municipal ques- 
tion to the editorial, ‘‘ Warned by Experi- 
ence,"’ appearing in to-day's Times, which 
contains many interesting facts and specu- 
lations bearing upon the question at issue, 
but none quite so startling as this: “ It ds 
well to bear in mind that there is now in 
this city no large and influential ney of 
public opinion in favor of Puritanical law 
except in Tammany Hall. The men who 
control! Tammany make their living by 
selling protection to law-breakers. It is 
to their interest and for their benefit that 
the statutes shall be rigorous and re- 
pressive.’’ It is also well for all honest 
and law-abiding citizens to bear this in 
mind around election time, and make a 
concerted effort to clean out the Augean 
stables of corruption into-which our public 
offices have been converted by the polite 
ical freebooters who have obtained con- 
trol of them. L. B. 

New York, June 13, 1901. 


UNION OF NORTH AND SOUTH. 


To the Editor of The 

Your exhaustive and compromising edi- 
torial of the 18th instant on ‘*“‘ The Fran- 
chise Restrictions in Alabama” misses the 
mark of righteousness. 

In fact, it seems to me that not only the 
recent policy but the tendency in the senti- 
ment of THE Times is a reunion of the 
North and South upon any basis except 
that of equity and righteousness. 

We all admit that there ought to be no 
Noth or South, no East or West, but one 
common Union. But the bond of union 


New York Times: 





must be righteousness and not indiscrimi- 
nate disfranchisement on account of race, 
color, and previous condition. For reunion 
that is effected any other way simply 
means disunion. 

Tue Times, in commenting upon the men 
who constitute the present Constitutional 
Convention, and patting muny of them on 
the sheulders, says: ‘* There is no disposi- 
tion among the thoughtful and experienced 
statesmen to put the State in position to 
invite Federal interference."" Even South- 
ern men have some fear or respect for the 
Fifteenth Amendment, which declares defi- 
nitely and positively that the right of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote “ shall 
not be abridged by the United States or by 
any State pn account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude.” Although 
this prohibition is fundamental and abso- 
lute, yet THe Times offers the following 
suggestion: ‘‘ At the same time it is neces- 
sary to the welfare of the State and the 
yafety to the rights of property that the 
ignorant and mercenary black vote shall be 
restricted."’ But what of the ignorant and 
mercenary white vote? Here is the answer: 


‘There is a strong disinclination to dis- 
franchise any white man."’ 

What's the difference between an igno- 
rant white and an ignorant black citizen? 
Why disfranchise the cne because he is 
nlack and enfranchise the other because 
he is white? Is not this a violation of the 
Fifteenth Amendment? i 

Citizenship knows no color. The citizen 
is in the State and the State is in the citi- 
zen. The rights growing out of citizenship 
are common. ‘These Ye are conditioned 
neither on color, condition, nor race. No 
citizen can be deprived of these rights ex- 
cept. by forfeiture or mutual consent be- 
tween the citizen and the State. 

The facts in the case are these: The 
Southern white man wants neither the edu- 
cated nor the uneducated negro to vote, to 
ride in a decent railroad car, to edit a news- 
paper, or to be an American citizen. 

here are in the South hundreds of thou- 
sands of young negro men who were born 
since the days of slavery and who are well 
educated, but these have no more rights, 
and not as many, as “the old mammies 
and uncles,"’ The educated are not allowed 


to vote. 

THe New Yo Times may enco 
the South to roby the negro of his ci s 
be restored pecween 
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*| WOMEN 


garment that ever was worn. It is the 
one 


1. shirt waist is the most .democratic 


one style of waist which every 
wears, from the fat cook in the kitchen all 
the way up through different grades of 
workers and non-workers to the fashionable 
women who dress upon incomes of millions 
and who the best style in the 
country. so much difference, 
either in the general appearance of 
these shirt waists, though there is a 
vast amount in the style of the wearer ac- 
cording to whether she has one which is or 
is not well cut. The graduating class at 
Vassar this year has had its picture taken, 
and it has every appearance of being in uni- 
form. Apparently every of the 142 
girls—this Va largest graduating 
class—is wearing a shirt waist, and the 
greater number of the girls wear with the 
waist the waist tie—a dark 
string tie bow. There 
are some four-in-hands, occasionally an as- 
few girls with other styles of 
four girls out of the lot have 
It proves the popularity of 
willing to 
nearly 


represent 
There is not 


one 


is ssar’s 


popular shirt 
made into a butterfly 


and a 
Only 


cot, 
scarits 
on dark waists 
the shirt waist when 142 girls are 
have their pictures taken dressed as 
alike as a great many peas in @ great many 
pods. 


—_—©—— 


to sit in a large window 
street, watch the 
and notice their peculiarities of 
fact that men as a walk 
than women; but 
less of an I-know-every 
window A 
In 


It 
overlooking 
who 


ting 


the 


is 


intere 
women 


pass, 
gait. It is a rule 


more easily every woman 


has more or one-is- 


looking-at me gait In passing a 


hindrance to an easy walk 
skirt the 
factory If it well it is a 
the average woman. It gives her a 
of dignity, and its comfortable weight drag- 
ging behind puts into her bearing a certain 
that she may have at 


Some women like walk In 


is a 


skirt 
the satis- 


to 


most 
delight 
feeling 


long is 


hangs 


house a 


not 
to 


self-reliance 
other times 
‘short skirts, and they do so with more free- 
dom if they are not To walk 
well skirt must hang properly. If it 
not well the folds swing to one side 
the other in walking in a way which makes 
the wearer awkward and uncomfortable 
Whatever peculiarities of gait a woman has 
are accentuated when she is self-conscious, 
The funny littl fat woman fussily 
along with shorter and quicker steps than 
usual; the long girl strides with longer 
and quicker steps, and the pretty girl, who 
to look absolutely natural, seems 
on peg legs Some one 
should get out a recipe for walking, some- 
thing on the order of how-to-be-natural- 
though-self-conscious. The woman who can 
look natural when she is thinking of her- 
self an artist Women who go on the 
stage study a proper walk, and it would be 
well for women in private life to do the 
same It is quite as important an art as 
the painting or music a woman takes up as 
a part of her education. 


It not only fond mothers who give 
their children names out of books, They 
had been talking of Bernhardt and Maude 
Adams playing Romeo and Juliet when the 
artist told the story of her mother's names, 

“My mother named Juliet,’ she said, 
“and she received it in rather an odd way. 
On the night on which first made her 
appearance in the world my grandfather 
was reading ‘Romeo and Juliet,” and was 
lost in his interest of the play when he was 
brought to himself by the of the 
crv of the little new baby. 
““* There!’ he exclaimed, 
mind the book, ‘If that 
she shall be called Juliet.’ 

“And the baby 
christened Juliet 


self-conscious. 


any 


cut or 


pults 


is trying 


to be walking 


is 


is 


is 


she 


sound 


with his 
is a girl 


still 


on baby 


girl, and she was 


Montagu.”’ 


was a 


They have been discussing that old ques- 
tion of whether or not women shall smoke, 
over in England, with the usual results, 
There are both pros and cons given, more 
of the latter than the former. From Girton 
comes the Girton 
is smoking makes fash- 
and that it ar- 
sical and mental development, and 
for “it 


tone of 


strongest 
which 
inane, 


College con. 
that it 
jonable women silly 
rests phy 
fills the prisons 
is very detrimental 
females A 
jures 
other man 
already 
of the 


says 


and reformatories, 
to the moral 
iys that smoking in- 
than men, and an- 
declares that the English 
becoming a race of pigmies because 
smoking habit among men, and if 
wemen go in for it the physique of the 
people doomed, No one, however, says 
anything new, as there is nothing new to 
Say. 


doctor s% 


women no more 


are 


is 


—_@— 


be- 
the 


A New York clubwoman says she 
lieves that smoking would be one of 
best peacemakers for women’s clubs. 

“You can't get very angry,”’ 
“ with a cigarette in your mouth or even in 
your hands. Now, if all clubwomen should 
take up tobaceo there would be an end to 
the squabbles which have made such fun 
for the papers. Instead, when there was a 
squall in sight, of the President pounding 
on her desk and crying, ‘ Ladies, ladies, 
you must be quiet!’ she would call for cig- 
arettes, the club would follow her. exam- 
ple and there would be a squabble nipped 
in the bud at the outset, and all the trouble 
would literally go up in smoke.” 


— 


Our American colleges are undoubtedly 
ahead of those in England. That word 
“*female"’ used by a Girton woman proves 


ie ih Be ="; wee me aha 


she says, 











HERE AND 
THERE 


it. Vassar College over here started with 
the opprobrious title of “ Vassar Female 
College."" Every one except a hopeful few 
were down on the college and the higher 
education of women. Then the girls began 
to realize what was a serious part of their 
trouble. They not only had to 
against other odds, but they had to live 
down that word “ female."’ It was dropped 
out finally, and now the temple of learn- 
ing is Vassar College, simply that and 
nothing more. The old name has been 
celebrated by a delightful college song 
which the College Glee Club sings upon 
all great college occasions with great de- 
light to the college girls and their listen- 
ers. But for the glee the old name would 
be forgotten, the giris have lived down the 
disgrace of it so successfully. 


——-O—— 


It reads like a tale from a story book, a 
book like “ Cranford,"’ and it is true 
They are two dear little ladies, their 
friends—not the most intimate—have won- 
dered why always wherever they went 
these nice little ladies carried each a black 


and 


satin bag in which there was something that 


from the outside had the appearance of a 
schoolgirl's slate. Even to church these prim 
little bags went with the prim little ladies. 
And this is the reason them. The two 
little ladies are very short, and to 
sit on a high and dangle their feet 
like school children could never be thought 
of. So two footstools were made to fold 
and slip easily into hand every- 
where the ladies go the go 
too. 


of 
short, 


seat 


bags, and 


folding 


stools 


OW are the 


EMBROIDERY AND FANCYWORK 
woman will 


commune with herself and = sdy: 


“What can I make that beautiful and 
useful to give to my friends or my neigh- 
bors or to decorate my own house? What 
shall I make for my boy and girl at college, 
what can I give my relatives who are 
about to start off on a journey?" 
There are nine chances out of ten that the 
woman will to make a sofa pillow, 
or at least a sofa pillow cover, for there is 
nothing that can be done with so little work 
if one pleases or with so much if that is the 
aim in view. The materials may be as in- 
expensive as possible, and there is nothing 
that is more generally acceptable to men or 
wore than a soft pillow. 


the 
and 


coming when 


up her 


da ys 
take 


needle 


is 


and 


decide 


The college boy and girl are perhaps ca- 
tered to in the way of pillows more than 
any other class of people. At a shop where 
they make a specialty of these the fine 
linens are dyed the exact shade of the 
colors of the different colleges, with silks 
or wools for the embroidery. The college 
seal is also ready for stamping on the pil- 
low. Original designs are made when de- 
sired, and there are any number that are 
generally appropriate, among them the col- 
lege girl in her cap and gown. The “ smok- 
ers’ are used generally for men of all col- 
leges, as well as those graduated long ago. 


As a rule, the football pillows are brought 
out in the colors of the different colleges. 
One of the popular of the more frivolous of 
the college pillow designs is to have the col- 
lege seal, and upon this background ap- 
pears the head of the college boy, while his 
cravat will show one or more of the colors 
of his college. These pillows come in the 
cheaper cotton materials. Art satine, cot- 
ton duck, and linen are among the popular 
materials for pillow covers. They are made 
On the satin-covered 
insignia are given, 

seal and nothing 


to give good service. 
pillows, where college 
there is frequently the 
else. 

For many of the girls’ colleges the pillows 
are worked in a conventional design in the 
college colors. Vassar has gray upon pink, 
or pink upon gray; Mount Holyoke has blue 
upon white. There may be the 
colors, and these will be found at the shops. 
The woman who is making a pillow for a 
Smith College girl will make it in red if 
for the girl of 1902, blue for 1903, and purple 
for the girl of 1904. 


also class 


There are golf pillows of all designs, and 
motor carriage pillows, though are 
not new. In the fancy designs those of the 
Colonial period are new among the figure 
patterns. These designs are painted upon 
the foundation and have only to be out- 
lined by the worker. The Colonial designs 
show the elaborately coiffured gentlemen 
and Colonial dames, sometimes showing 
only the picturesque heads, or again the 
full figures of a couple dancing a minuet, 
with a Colonial background of stripes in 
buff and blue. 

On the more elaborate pillows the work 
is done in different colors in solid embroid- 
ery, with the introduction of a little gold, 
which gives richness to the work. There 
are many conventional designs and others 
in flowers, 


these 


A piece of fancy work which can be put 
to good use is a cover for a waste paper 
basket. These are stamped with college 
symbols and made up in college colors, as 
well as in general designs. There is noth- 
ing more generally useful than these waste 


paper baskets. They are made on simple 


pasteboard forms, and sell, when made up 


with pretty cretonne covers, for $1 each. 

The beauty of these is that they are merely 

tacked at the corners, and the bottom can 

be folded up on the inside, the sides fiat- 

ten out, and they can be packed in a trunk 
ot At am af Ds 5 


| Sell at the same price, $1 each. 


struggle. 


| the most interesting. 
| ing pattern has pink wild roses with bow- 


; usually 


| cut-out 


| of simple table covers, some of these 
| shaded, 


| going 


| the 


and carried by the traveler. They are 
made in the same way for gifts to the col- 
lege boy or girl, the only difference being in 
the worked design of the cover. 

To match these little waste baskets are 
work baskets, which, covered with cretonne, 
These also 
flatten out, and are drawn up into shapes 


| with ribbons or tapes for use. 


For the table there is always the useful 
doily and centrepiece of fine white linen 
to embroider in white. Newer than these 
are centrepieces of Russian and etamine 


linen, the best in the natural linen color. 


; Some are done in white and others in col- 
jors, and they are used, not only for the 


polished table of the dining room, but for 
library and other tables as well. There are 
some exclusive designs that can be found 
in these that are excellent. They are all 
named, and the “ Tree of Life” is one of 
In the colors a charm- 


others are ir purple 
These centrepieces are 
an edge of brown 


knots in green, and 
grapes and orchids. 
finished with 
lace. 

Fancy work shares the general desire for 
work. Both doylies and centre- 
pieces have designs cut out and worked 
with a buttonhole stitch around the edge, 
and to make a more pronounced finish in 
some cord is also put on. Under 
the openings made by these cut-out 
signs bobbinet or plain fishnet is placed, 
being sewed to the under side around the 
opening, and with excellent effect. Where 
the designs are floral the centres of the 
flowers are cut out as in various kinds of 
embroidery used on gowns and underwear. 

The most exquisite colors and shades can 
be found in the art linens both in the brill- 
Much of this 
linen is also 
colors are to be brought out 
shortly, and the army woman make 
for herself and the men of her family any- 
thing desires the 
reds, yellows, and blues 

There are many pretty 


cases a 
de- 


colors. 
but Irish 


subdued 
German, 


and 
is 
Army 


lant 
linen 
used 
can 
she of regulation army 
things in the way 
being 
the deep- 


the colors 


ening toward the edge. 


The balsam 


centres pale, 


of 


always a 


fir pillow is not as much 
a fad as it was, but it 
delight to many people There any 
number of ways of making the fancy pil- 
low covers for hammock use, but there are 
many who think there is nothing 
conducive to pleasant dreams the year 
through, as a pillow of the fir to sleep on. 
The best of these pillows can be found in 
New York, the fir brought down from Lake 
Placid at frequent intervals and kept in 
the city in a cool cellar that it may retain 
all its fragrance. Then with a set of small 
pillow cases one of these pi.lows for the 
bed is a joy forever. ‘ 


once is 


are 


people 


— , 


BAGS, BELTS, AND PURSES. 


VERYTHING is good in leather,,says 
the leather man. Get anything.in ithe 
way of a purse in any leathey,,that 

you prefer, and you will find that, you 
cannot be “ out of style.” There are .wal- 
rus, seal, lizard, alligator, and the horn- 
back alligator is particularly good for some 
stylish bags. The carved leather has been 
out recently. There is not much 
in the way of purses, but there is 
one change that perhaps the women will 
lize. There is a bill-fold place in some 
of their purses, with the other part fin- 
ished with the reguiar pockets. A _ bDill- 


new 


| fold keeps the bills smooth at full length, 


and they are more secure than tucked into 
a pocket in a little wad, to be pulled out 
the first time the purse is opened, with a 


| sample of ribbon or dress goods. 


—- 


Something that is new for men, and which 
they will be sure to appreciate, is a thin 
ecardcase for their cards and papers. Every 
man needs a large pocketbook of some 
kind, but most of them complain that 
ordinary kind bulky in itself that, 
filled with papers, it is unpleasant to carry. 
These little are the size and shape 
of an envelope, one thickness of leather, 
thin and pliable. They are large enough 
to take in the ordinary business letter, 
and not many men carry around legal pa- 
pers. 


is so 


cases 


There is never a great variety of 
things for men, for the ornamental 
and fancy shapes go into bags and pocket- 
books for women. They will, however, he 
interested in cigar cases which were made 
for a wedding the other day, The 
groom presented them to his ushers. 
were of blue levant, made like the or- 
dinary cigar with a frame, opening 
with a spring, and with pockets for cigars 
on two sides. In addition to these pock- 
ets was a smaller one on one of the larger 
pockets for cards. It the trouble 
of carrying two cases, and the smaller one 
is apt to be lost. 


new 


bride- 
They 


case, 


saves 


In women's handbags, the shapes 
tending to the square, rather than to 
oblong which have been carried. Opera 
glass bags are of suéde or silk and studded 
with metal points. Of the chatelaine bags 
different leathers are used, and the 
metal frames are plainer and simpler than 
have been used for some time. A strong 
bag with a horseshoe frame has a deep 
purse built into it for money. This is an 
advantage, for there is a chance of losing 
a small purse from the bag in taking othe 


things out. 
——_@— 
Talking about Chatelaine bags, whv is it 
that the average woman never seems to 
understand how to open them? She usual- 
ly lifts the bag, and, holding it out with 
one hand, tries to open it with the other. 
She makes herself as much. again trouble 
az she need in way. Ske should press 
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the bag against her side with one hand 
as it hangs in place, at the same time 
pressing down on the spring, and the bag 
will open without trouble. 


_— 


The finger purses with straps have had 
and other small purses that 
are being made have a pocket at the back 
into which the finger can be slipped. 
These latter are a welcome change from 
the older styie. These little purses are 
made in the shape of a horseshoe with 
frames studded with steel points. 


- -_@y@-— 

The greater number of belts are shaped, 
and white calf and patent leather are 
among the best.. The harness buckle is 
the buckle for these belts. Occasionally 
there is a buckle that is covered. Some 
of the belts have buckles on either side of 
the front and open at one of them. Suéde 
and velvet beits are studded with metal. 


Many women are making bead bags for 
themselves just now and having them 
mounted. They can have them done in 
gold, French gray, or gun metal. Some- 
times they bring in silver frames for 
mountings and some antiques which look 
worn enough, but it doubtful if they 
would date back very many fears. 


is 


By the of the 
bead bags that one buys are made by ma- 
They to do 


but most 


way, about nine-tenths 
able 


the 


been 
make 


have not 
now they 


chinery. 
it very 
of the 


long, 
opportunity. 
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for a woman who is mak- 
Many of the circular bags 
the beads and then 
It is quite an idea 
amount of work. 
the centre, and 
made the sewing is be- 
and the carried 
stitch taken at every 
until the whole of 
Then you have a 
the work com- 
people prefer to 
on side of the 
wear better, and they 
expensive 
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and saves an immense 
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round 
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Shirt waist sets are being sold a great 
deal now in little leather People 
buy the sets apparently for the convenience 
of the cases, They are small flat 
fine and have places into 
are pair of cuff buttons, three 
studs, and the collar button. Little stick 
pin cases are also popular. They are dff- 
ferent from the small pocket jewelry cases 
made in box shape. Leather fobs are also 
sometimes, and with 
sterling silver 


cases. 


cases of 
leather, which 


Slipped a 


are decorated 
ornaments. 
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JACOB ASTOR was seen 
a hansom on Fifth Ave- 
in the week in a frock of 

the bodice with yoke and 
lace. Her hat, a large 

trimmed with ostrich 
sombre hue. 


RS. JOHN 


SOME FROCKS OF THE WEEK. 
driving ih 


nue early 


pale-gray silk, 
bolero qt black 
black one, was 
plumes of the same 
— 


Frederic O. Beach lunched at Sher- 
before she sailed for Europe 
frock very simply made, 
to match, 
—>>— 


Mrs 
ry’s the day 
in a blue 
She 


deep 
wore a hat 


Miss Paulding, Senator Depew’s niece, 
who drives nearly every day on the avenue, 
recently a foulard gown of soft peach 
pink shade, with figures of lighter and 
darker pink shades. The skirt seemed to 
be plain, save at the bottom, where a cir 
cular flounce was applied. The bodice was 
bloused in front. A small hat with an 
aigrette effect on the left side in straw 
and satin matched the frock. 

——_—— 


wore 


Several noted at the 


wedding 


pretty gowns were 
Miss Robbins to Dr. Hart 
One was worn by a tail, au- 
blonde of extreme slenderness. 
was made of white with inserted 
medallions of cream lace worn over a slip 
pale yellow taffeta. There was no 
flounce, but a ruching of light-blue tulle 
deeply indented points and scroll 
the bottom of the frock. The 
yoke outlined in a scroll pat- 
ruching, and on each 
the over the 


ot 


lace 


of 


formed 
work about 

bodice had a 
tern by the 
sleeve were 


caps 


simulated, flare 


| hand peing ornamented with the ruching. 


was a large, irregularly 
white Neapolitan, with an 
occasional braid of yellow touched with 
dark brown. A short white ostrich plume, 
the beginning concealed by a chou of light- 
blue panne started slightly to the 
left of the front and ran nearly to the back 
on the A cream silk parasol wag 
carried. 


The hat 


shaped ot 


worn 


one 


velvet, 
right. 


—@—— 
Another charming gown was of white 
net with medallion insertions of black lace 
in different The flounce was of 
black lace over white taffeta plaitings. 
The simply made bodice had a deep collar 
extending over the shoulders of white net 
edged with full frills of finest black and 
white lace. The sleeves of elbow length 
were tucked to fit, and had a graduated 
frill of white silk and lace, with tiny chous 
of black and white chiffon alternating and 
forming a finish to the edge. A full boa of 
black and white chiffon and lace was worn, 
with long stole ends of white, and the 
medium-sized hat was of dead-white straw, 
boat-shaped, and edged with a ruche of 
black chiffon, the crown wreathed with 
white plumes. 


sizes. 


—_@e— 


Still another gown was of white mous- 
seline over white affeta. The insertions 


Ss Linnie on t, 








were of black lace in oak-leaf designs, 
some small, some large, and were scat- 
tered over the skirt in careless fashion, as 
though they had fluttered there and 
caught. The flounce of the material also 
had a few of the leaves. The hat matched, 
being of black and white lace. 
ee 

of the recent brides—Mrs. E. H. 
riman Simons—was present in a frock of 
tucked white mulle, with applications of 
Renaissance lace. The upper part of the 
sleeves were laid in wee tucks, and the 
edges were overlaid with the lace. The 
skirt has a yoke of it, and a bolero on 
the bodice was simulated. The stock was 
of the lace over chiffon The hat was a 
medium flat one, with rather a broad brim 
at either side It was finished in the 
back, with a wide bow of black taffeta and 
black ostrich plumes ran from the back 
and met in the front. It was worn well 
over the face, and vastly became the golden 
hair and high cqloring of the young bride. 
o—— 


frock 


One Har- 


Another white lace had crossing 
folds of lavender panne velvet. The elbow 
sleeves had folds of the velvet heading 
the lace frills. A yoke was outlined with 
it. The skirt’s flounce—the material was 
cream net—was headed by it, and at the 
waist line in the back a bow, with ends 
that ran the whole width of the waist line, 
was caught with a brilliant rhinestone 
buckle. The medium-sized hat of the same 
velvet was lifted on the left side and 
trimmed with orchids of the same shade. 

An odd gown of a style that would not 
become every one, but that suited its wear- 
er, was worn on the avenue. It had a pale 
gray background, the figures of a disjoint- 
ed Oriental pattern in faint blues, white, 
black, and tiny patches of scarlet. The 
skirt was fitted smoothly, without tucking 
or shirring of any sort. The circular flounce, 
a foot wide, was finished with three over- 
lapping one-inch tucks. Where it joined the 
skirt proper the flounce was headed with 
a half-inch band of bright but light Blue 
Delft taffeta stitched in white. At inter- 
vals of two inches straps of the blue silk, a 
half-inch broad, were stitched on in rows 
to the tucks. These straps were graduated 
in width, each succeeding strip losing a 
little from the eight-inch width at the top 
to an inch at the bottom, thus forming deep 
points, The bodice had a stitched band of 
the taffeta for a belt, and straps of the 
silk stitched in white, two inches wide at 
the top and tapering to an inch at the bot- 
tom, ran from the neck and shoulder seams 
to the belt. These were loose from the 
waist. The sleeves were tight-fitting, and 
had two V-shaped bands of the _ taf- 
feta at the shoulder. The flare over the 
hand also had two bands. These bands were 
all of the same width. A pale gray boa the 
shade of the background was worn, and 
the hat, of middle size, set back off the 
face, was of rough blood red straw, with 
short red tips on the left side. Nothing re- 
lieved the brilliant red hue. But the high- 
bred and youthful face crowned with pre- 
maturely silvery hair needed it not. 

—_—o— 

A fiock worn by Mrs. Edwin Gould at 
two fashionable weddings, and which is 
one of her favorites, is a deep -but bright 
blue foulard, with a decided but not flam- 
boyant pattern in white. The skirt, long 
und clinging, is fitted by tucks, and the 
bodice, with the long V-shape at the waist- 
line, blouses ever so slightly. She wears 
with this frock a marvelous'string of pearls, 
a black hat of medium size, and a full 
white tea. 

——_ ® — 
at one of these weddings was 
her mother, Mrs, George S. Shrady, who, 
like her daughter, is tall and large. She 
wore a white satin foulard polka, with a 
small design in black, a white boa edged 
with black, and a black and white hat. She 
were recently at a dinner a closely fitting 
gown of white Liberty satin, polka-dotted 
with black. The bodice, slightly décolleté, 
was V-shaped, and the elbow sleeves had 
frills of lace. With this costume she wore 
a few handsome pearls. 
—y— 

Edna Wallace Hopper wore a charmingly 
simple gown at a Sunday night dinner at 
Sherry’s. It was black and white. A sim- 
ple waist of white crépe had the sleeves 
tucked at the top in four rather wide tucks; 
they were also tucked at the wrist before 
being drawn into a band, and the stock 
also tucked had white tulle in it. The 
waist was perfectly plain; it had no tucks 
or trimmings, tut was on the Spencer or- 
der. The skirt was of soft, clinging black 
wool crépe, Princesse in effect, with straps 
of black over the shoulders. The belt, 
v.hich formed a part of the skirt, rose high 
in the back, but in front was separate and 
formed a deep point below the waist line. 
It opened above the waist about five inches, 
and this opening was crossed by a lattice 
werk of the narrowest possible black vel- 
vet ribbon. Her hat was a large Lamballe 
eres tion, formed of alternate flat folds of 
black end white tulle and chiffon. 

—o— 

One of Mrs, Hermann Oelrichs’s favorite 
eorturmes for walking and driving is a rich 
deep heliotrope broadcloth, fitting like the 
proverbial glove, and that without a tuck 
of fold. The Eton jacket has the tab ends 
in the back. The hat worn with it is of the 
same shade of velvet, a rather large flat 
toque. 


With her 


SUMMER VISITORS IN TOWN. 


HE advent of Summer hag. brought 
the advance guard of Summer visitors 
to New York, Year after year the 

incoming tide of these visitors commences 
about the middle of June and contirilies 
‘until August. Then it almost aa un-- 
til kan ee 





tea or house gown. 
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little 
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The weather has but 
the time of their arrival 
The intelligent hotel clerk, 
more observant assistant, the hotel porter, 
know just the times of the coming and 
going of the individual elements that com- 
prise the motley throng of New York's 
Summer guests. 

One marked characteristic of these visit- 
ors is their clannishness. The various larger 
citles of the South and Southwest, as a 
rule, send their residents to certain hotels, 
and these are known to the clerks of the 
various hotels as the New Orleans, Louls- 
ville, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Kansas City houses. New Orleans is about 
the first city to be represented. The. ma- 
jority of the New Orleanites arrive about 
June 15, and, as a rule, repair to two 
Broadway hotels—the Marlborough and the 
Vendome. The reason for this, so far as 
the first-named house is concerned, is that 
the chief clerk served for years in the 
same capacity at the old New York Hotel, 
now no more, and which for twenty-five 
years or more was the home of so many 
Southerners when in this city. Savannah, 
Atlanta, Augusta, Macon, Montgomery, 
Selma, Galveston, and other large and 
small cities send their residents here in 
late June. These usually go to the hotels 
and boarding houses between Thirty-fourth 
and Forty-second Streets and between 
Lexington and Seventh Avenues. 

Then, in turn, come those from Louis- 
ville, Nashville, St. Louis, Memphis, and 
other Southwestern towns, and _ finally 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and other 
cities of the Northwest send their quota. 
Those from the Southwest and West arrive 
about July and make the Holland House, 
Waldorf, Plaza, and Savoy their head- 
quarters. The New Yorkers in search of 
friends from any of the cities named can 
generally find them by inquiring at the 
hotels or boarding indicated. In 
July they begin to disperse, to return in 
early September on their way South or 
West from the various watering places 
and Summer resorts. 


influence on 
and departure. 


and his still 


houses 


GOWN OR WRAPPER. 


in Brooklyn, the 
and churches, that 
In New York they 
one of the 


T is probably only 
| borough of homes 
they call ‘em so. 
are tea gowns, and this was 

most elaborate of its kind. 

It was during the performance of “ Di- 
plomacy,’’ on Thursday night at the Mon- 
tauk Theatre. It was the same company 
that produced the play in New York. It 
was across the water for one night only, 
and the house was crowded. It was dif- 
ficult to get seats and many were stand- 
ing. 

An interested party of women, 
cupied seats in the rear of the orchestra 
circle, criticised the play as it went on, 
explained the motives of the different c har- 
acters and the causes of the different con- 
tuetamp§. The gowns did not appear to in- 
terest them until after the wedding scene, 
‘when Miss Anglin appears in this elaborate 
Every woman dotes 
upon gowns of this kind, and these women 
were no exception to the rule. They gave 
"a long-drawn ‘‘Oh-h-h-h” of satisfaction 
which one of them voiced: 

* Ain’t that a pretty wrapper?” she cried 
in a tone of delight. 


WHEN MARRYING IN HASTE. 


HERE is not the slightest possibility 
T of repenting at leisure of a hasty mar- 

riage, so far as a girl's clothes are 
concerned, in these days of quick serv- 
ice, She may be a June bride, a July -bride, 
or a January bride, and it is all the same so 
far as her lingerie goes, She can get as 
pretty clothes as any girl could wish, and 
any bride delight in, at the shortest pos- 
sible notice. 

She can spend an hour or two in the 
shop in the morning, and at night her 
trousseau will be sent home complete, and 
she can spend any where from $12 to $100 
a set for it, or any amount over it if she 
goes into real laces. It will be individual, 
something that no other bride and no other 
woman, for that matter, will ever wear, 
and will suit her particular style. To think 
of—no, it is not to be thought of, the little 
slender woman wearing the same style 
undergarments that are worn by her big, 
robust sister! 


which oc- 


— 

This Is what the large woman will wear, 
Take a gown, for instance. It will be sim- 
ple in outline and in trimming. It will be 
made to cling somewhat to her figure, for 
she can bear it. There may be a sheer and 
simple yoke of lace, there may be a simple 
little monogram for the embroidery. Or the 
neck will be cut low and the sleeve will 
be of a draped design, slashed up to the 
shoulder and showing the plump arm be- 
neath. But that would never do for the 
slender, petite woman. 

Her gown is made all ruffles and fluffs 
and frills, There are no clinging lines, and 
the ruffles are edged with lace, and finally 
when the gown is ready for her to jump 
into, her delicate face looks out of the 
frills of lace like a mermaid’s from the 


sea foam. 
— 
The designer of the undergarments is as 


much an artist as any designer of outside 
frocks, She never makes two garments 
alike. It would seem impossible to the or- 
dinary individual to make an infinite 
number of trousseaus and give to every 
one an individuality, but that is where the 
onlookers differ from the artist-designer. 


‘The variety in the sleeves to a robe de 


chambre differs infinitely. For instance, 
there ts the short sleeve, simply a little 
wee at the ee for the woman who 





TIS MES. 


bow sleeves and end with frills below the | 


and sleeves which fall well over the 
This is without reference to draped 
sleeves and slashed sleeves and many 
others of all known and some unknown 
varieties, 


elbow 
wrist. 


As to the under garments which are worn 
during the day quite as much care is taken 
with them. The chemise must suit the 
wearer in being plain and well-fitting or 
full and fluffy. The petticoats and drawers 
no longer depend .upon yokes and gathering 
strings for a fit. They set smoothly over 
the hips because they are fitted with tiny 
gores, and to each woman her garments 
are fitted as carefully as her dress skirts. 
The stout woman no longer pins her faith 
to yokes in anything, for while there is a 
pretense of fitting in the yoke, below it 
the material fulls out, and the last state of 
that woman is worse than the first. That 
is to say, there is sure to be a wrinkle in 
the gown she wears over those yokes. 

— & 

underwaist does not basque 
the waist, and it frequently short 
some time before the waist line is reached. 
In this case it may be a little bolero fulled 
or fitting plain, according to the wearer. 
It may be made in the shape of a fichu 
and fasten in the back, or it may be a 
little lace affair, not a shred of cloth in it, 
and not even a strap over the shoulder in 
the way of a sleeve. It may be a neatly 
fitted waist of lawn or nainsook, intended 
to do duty, its name implies, as an 
actual corset cover. Many of the gar- 
ments whieh go by that name reveal more 
than they conceal of the handsome corset 
beneath them. 


The below 


stops 


as 


nea 
To return to the possibility of marrying 
in haste and obtaining a beautiful trous- 
seau, there is a record case of a wealthy 
New York girl who did this. She was mar- 
ried cxactly a week from the day her en- 
sagement was announced. The trousseau 
was ordered two days after the engage- 
ment was made known, and in four days— 
the night before the wedding—it was de- 
livered to the bride. This trousseau cost 
$2,000, and it took just two hours to or- 
der it, 
——@= 

It not difficult to invest $2,000 in 
lingerie. This one referred to included 
twelve sets of five pieces each, several ex- 
tra skirts for dress occasions, several ex- 
tra underwaists, the little lace affairs which 
are so pretty to look at, so dainty to wear, 
and go to make up an evening toilet. Also 
there were breakfast sacques, breakfast 
gowns, and boudoir gowns. 


is 


It took some time longer to prepare the 
$2,000 trousseau, for in making the selec- 
tions of garments the fine embroideries 
already on them were changed for others 
of original designs. An establishment of 
girls was then turned on to the work and 
it was delivered in time. 

—_o— 

Trousseaus are made to order when de- 
sired, but when it is not done there are 
the original models from which to make 
selections, each in its box, five pieces in 
a set and a pretty sachet tied in each 
corner. 
each set of an entirely different style if 
desired. For the girl who is marrying in 
haste, in addition to the fitting of the 
garments the ribbons are changed to any 
style or color she may choose, and the 
sachets in the corners of the boxes will be 
of her favorite scent when they are sent 


home to her. 
——-©-— 

The secret of the styles of these trous- 
seaus is preserved as carefully as the mil- 
liner and modiste preserve the styles of the 
model hats and gowns they receive from 
Paris. When a trousseau is ready to send 
out the heads of the establishment are in- 
vited to inspect it, but no one else out- 
side the work room may set an eye or lay 
a finger upon it. If the bride herself 
wishes to give away the styles of her un- 
derwear to her dearest friend later she may 
do so, but she may be sure that the dear- 
est friend is not wearing that same style 
unknown to her, 

—_@—- 

The girl who wishes to spend only $50 on 
her outfit can get as individual things as 
the girl who spends $2,000. There will not 
be so many of them—she will not need them 
—and they will not be so elaborate, but 
they will be dainty, original, and in good 
taste, She will get probably only two sets 
of underwear and one or two extra corset 
covers and skirts, with a dainty little 
breakfast jacket. Everything will fit, ev- 
erything will be made in her style, and 
she will be every whit as happy and con- 
tented as the girl with the thirty-five beau- 
tiful ribbon-tied boxes, the number that 
went for one June bride this year. 

> 

One beautiful set of lingerie made this 
year was trimmed entirely with Maltese 
lace. Much of the best work is done by 
hand, and there are certain parts of all 
garments—the buttonholes and the finish- 
ing touches—which are also hand work. 
There is much openwork in the embroidery, 
and embroidery designs of flowers made 
from nature studies, Wheat is not a usual 
design for lingerie, but in heavy raised 
embroidery it was beautiful in one set in 


which it appeared. 
——@— 


Women have recently been wearing China 
silk skirts with their light clinging gowns, 
and some of these go in with the lingerte. 
Nainsook, however, is the material of all 
others for the finest of petticoats. 


SS Tt ee 
A FORTUNATE NURSE. 


Signor Guido Bacelli, ex-Minister of Pub- 
Me Instruction, has acquitted himself of 


ee ae aie 


the task of his life to 
To Sig- 
eit and del 


An infinite variety can be chosen, - 


uel and his Queen. After much anxious 
searching he selected Signora Madalena 
Cuiti, a native of Tuscany, who now is one 
of the most pampered and autocratic mem- 
bers of the royal household. 

For her services to the little Princess 
she is to receive a salary of 130 lire— 
| equivalent to $30—a month. Upon the ap- 
pearance of the baby’s first tooth Signora 
Cuiti will be presented with the sum of 
10,000 lire. An equal amount will increase 
her savings bank account when the Prin- 
| cess makes her first step unaided. Finally, 
| when her services as nurse are no longer 
required, the fortunate Signora will be sent 
away with a present in the shape of 20,000 
lire and a life pension of 100 lire a month, 


|CAUSE OF THEIR COOLNESS. 


| 
There is a business man of Batavia, up 
the State, who is not on very friendly 
terms with his lawyer just now. The Ba- 
tavian may not be angry, he may not even 
think he is, but the lawyer notices that his 
manners have an arctic tinge when they, 
meet. 

It came about in ths way: This business 
man is a Christian Scientist. His faith 
was not strong enough, however, to bring 
| up his son in the straight and narrow path 
| in which he should have traveled, for the 
younger man developed his fancy for 
drink to such an extent that the father 
could no longer put up with him as @ 
partner in his business. To arrange a dis- 
solution of that partnership the business 
man visited his lawyer, who is not at all 
in sympathy with the religious beliefs of 
his client, The lawyer listened while the 
father recounted his troubles, and then 
turning upon his client brusquely exe 
claimed: 

“Put your son out of business? Nonsense, 
Sir, nonsense! Your son doesn’t drink; you 
only think he does!” 

The partnership was dissolved eventual- 
ly, and the Batavia people consider this 
little prelude to it no end of a joke. That 
is why lawyer and client barely speak as 
they pass by. 


QUIETING A JUSTICE. 


One of the Justices of the Supreme Court 
in Brooklyn, although just in the prime of 
life, is very careful of his health. For 
this reason he either rides or drives at 
sunrise every morning through Brooklyn's 
beautiful park. Another habit he has, 
; which may be due to his care for his health, 
or for other reasons, is to visit a man- 
icuring establishment about once a week. 
When seated at the manicure’s table he be- 
comes loquacious under the gentle influ- 
ence of the young woman whose duty it is 
to attend to his hands. After opening the 
conversation with some original remark 
about the weather, he almost invariably 
tells of his early drive, dwelling particu- 
larly upon the beauty of the sunrise. 

After listening to the learned gentle- 
man’s remarks for about the sixty-sixth 
time his fair attendant became a trifle 
tired, and set about finding a way of in- 
troducing a new topic. She at last hit upon 
it, and calmly awaited his Honor'’s coming. 

He came in due season, and began with 
the stereotyped formula. She waited until 
be began to describe his method of hitching 
up the horse, when she broke in on him 
with the question: “ Pardon me, but what 
do you do? Are you a milkman or an 
expressman? ”’ 

The Justice sat paralyzed for a moment, 
debating as to whether he should commit 
her for contempt. Since then, although 
he has visited the same establishment sev- 
eral times, he has carefully avoided this 
particular young lady. 


That Alabaster Neck. 


“It is no use trying for an alabaster 
neck, girls,” said the handsome woman, 
“if you were not born with it. You may 
make it a bit plumper with hot baths and 
olive oil, by exercise and filling out the 
chest by proper breathing; you may make 
it whiter with cucumber milk, but recognize 
your limitations and be content when you 
have done the best that you may. I saw a 
grizzly old carpenter at his work the other 
day and he had the nearest approach to 
that alabaster neck we read about of any 
one I have ever seen, It was plainty visible 
with his old shirt turned away in front, 
Contrasting strikingly with the darker skin 
of his throat above was a neck as white 
as milk, without a hollow, without a bone, 
without a line. It is no use; a beauty, like 
a genius, is born, not made. We must 
freshen up our brown necks as best we 
may, and in the meantime give thanks that 
we are not grizzled carpenters even with 
alabaster necks thrown in."’ 


’Twas Her First Love. 

On a corner stood a little barefoot girl in 
her rags. Her soiled, pudgy little hands 
hugged another bundle of rags caressingly 
to her stained, dimpled cheek, while she 
enjoyed all the joys of young motherhood. 
The bundle was her “ baby."’ Tied with a 
string near one end, the rags formed into a 
head. Another string about the middle pro- 
duced the effect of a waist line. A young 
man saw the happy little mother. ‘* What’s 
that?’’ he asked, resting a hand on the un- 
kempt hair of the child. 

“My dolly,” she said, hugging the rags 
closer. 

“Your dolly, eh? What a pretty dolly. 
And what do you call your baby?" 

“T talls it—I talls it~I talls it Bum 
Annie.” 


Before He Paid the Bill. 

They ordered broiled mushrooms on toast, 
When the dish was served he looked at it 
with a calculating eye and remarked: “ As 
near as I can figure it, these mushrooms 
cost about 15 cents each.” She smiled, re- 
plied not, but sampled one. He followed 
her example, and finding . the ee to 
his taste, ate another. ‘Then Bans Posse oven 
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UST at this time there is an absolute 
lull in all matters social. Fashion is 
deserting town, but as yet only in a 

half-hearted way. Many of the great 
houses are closed for the season, but 
their owners are constantly coming in 
on shopping and tunching expeditions. 
The popular restaurants are well filled 
each day and familiar faces are seen 
on the avenue. Those who wire or 
write information from the resorts are 
apt, just now, in their zeal, to take too 
many things for granted, and the appear- 
ance of the servants and the taking down 
of the shutters and the preparing the coun- 
try house for Summer occupancy, do not 
necessarily mean that the family has ar- 
rived. People who are stated to be at 
Newport are met daily in New York. It is 
a time when every one is getting settled. 
The comparison has been made so often 
that the allegory ts trite and a bit shop- 
worn, but society does resemble a vast 
audience in a theatre, now being seated 
by the ushers, before the curtain moves 
anto life and while the orchestra is tuning 
up. Then will come the comedy or the 
drama, as you please—one hopes for ecom- 
edy, however—of Newport or Bar Harbor 
or Narragansett or Southampton or other 
places where the mise-en-scéne is differ- 
ent. 
o 

The opening yesterday of the Golf Club 
at Newport one of the first steps 
toward the gay season. The presence of 
Mrs. James P. Kernochan with her little 
court surrounding her, of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard T. Wilson, of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Kemp, Willie Cutting, Mrs. Townsend Bur- 
den, and others gave the place a familiar 
look. Each day chronicles new arrivals, 
and the thirty-foot yacht contests have be- 
gun and promise to continue every 
during the Summer. The Electra is at 
Newport, and Mr. and Mrs. Gerry and the 
Misses Gerry are at Seaverge. Mr. Robert 
Livingston Gerry has gone abroad for his 
annual trip. 

i —_—o— 

The hotels are open at Bar Harbor, and a 
few of the cottagers have arrived. The 
season, however, will not begin until after 
July ist. Southampton is awakening, and 
East Hampton chronicles many arrivais. 
This latter place has become very popular 
within the past two years, and is in process 
of being built up. There is a_ small 
contingent of New Yorkers who are going 
to Canada for the Summer, and at present 
James J. Van Alen and a few others afe 
enjoying the fishing in the Dominion. The 
Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix and his family have 
gone to their cottage at Pride's Crossing, 
which is fast becoming a popular resort 
with New Yorkers, as well as Bostonians. 
A little later the Adirondacks, particularly 
the region near the Upper St. Regis, will 
have a representative gathering of people 
who do not care for Newport and the 
gayeties of that brilliant watering place. 
Among the campers will be Dr. and Mrs. 
W. Seward Webb, Mr. and Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid, Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
and Mr. and Mrs. William Rockefeller, Jr. 
The camps are very large and luxurious, 
and there will be a constant succession of 
house parties. 


was 
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The week which has passed has been 
prolific in college and school commence- 
ments. On Tuesday evening there was a 
jolly dance at Princeton, and much interest 
was taken in Columbia, where quite a 
number of well-known men in society ob- 
tained their various degrees. The exercises 
of the University of New York on Thurs- 
day were also interesting, and among the 
graduates was Mr. Robert Livingston Cut- 
ting, who has been studying law for some 
years. On Friday will be held at Yale the 
Townsend prize oration for the De Forest 
Medal, and this will be the first of the 
series of exercises which will terminate 
with the regular commencement on June 
26. Harvard will have its exercises in the 
week commencing June 24. To all of these 
many New Yorkers will go. 


The end of the month will also bring the 
boat races, of which there will be several. 
The Harvard race takes place on June 27, 
and the races on the Hudson in the begin- 
ning of July. The crews are all now train- 
ing, and society is taking active interest 
in these sports. There has been during 
the week some excellent golf at Morristown 
and at Rockaway, and the polo games have 
flourished at Devon and Bryn Mawr. There 
have been match and practice games at 
the new field near Seabright and at Rock- 
away. The regular match games will not 
begin at Rockaway until the first week in 
July. This coming week will see the golf- 
ing interests shifted to Baltusrol and Apa- 
wamis, and yachting begins in earnest at 
Newport. With the first sports of the year 
there 1s an absolute furor, and every 
one is talking boat or golf or polo or 
tennis. All the suburban trains are 
filled with votaries of different out-of-door 
games, carrying utensils of various kinds 
and garbed in most picturesque attire. The 
establishing of a coach between the 
Oranges and Baltusrol has been a success, 
and the Olden Times is engaged for quite 
@ period to come. 

— 

The Tuxedo season is supposed to end in 
July, and the Morristown Spring spurt fin- 
ishes about the same time. Mr. and Mrs. 
H. McK. Twombly are leaving on July 1 for 
Newport, where they will be this Summer. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt are 
closing Hyde Park about the same time, 
But the Vanderbilts will be more or less 
scattered. Mrs, Elliott F. Shepard and her 
married daughters, Mrs. Schieffelin, Mrs. 
Morris, and Mrs. Fabbri, will be at Bar 
Harbor, where Mr, and Mrs. George Van- 
derbilt are going later on in the season, 
and Mr. and Mrs. William D. Sloane and 
Miss Sloane will be at Lenox. The opening 
of The Breakers, however, at Newport, is 
regarded as a good amen, although it is 
more than doubtful if Mrs. Vanderbilt en- 
tertains. 
Se 
Bar Harbor is quite pleased over the fact 
that William C. Whitney has leased a cot- 
tage there, and it expects him to pass a 
great part of the season in it, but Mr. 
Whitney is migratory, und he will probably 
only be there a few weeks. Mr. and Mrs. 
George Vanderbilt's returning there after 
several years’ absence is also a cause for 
congratulation. Mr, Vanderbilt used to 
puss all his Summers at Bar Harbor during 
the lifetime of his mother, 
ome onnns 
The season at the Hot Springs is about 
over, although it is very cool in the mount- 
ains, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish and Mrs. 
Charles Marshall have been there for a 
short stay. Mrs. Seth Barton French has 
closed the Barton house and she and Mr. 
French have come north and are at New- 
port. 
~~ O —_ 
Saratoga has always a preliminary sea- 
son. There are a few people like the Rhine- 
landers and Kips and Capt. and Mrs. War- 


ren ©. Beach who still go to Saratoga. 
Richficld Springs will have a rather larger 
Philadelphia contingent than usual. Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Lee Tailer have closed their 
town house this week and will open their 
place near Richfield Springs next week. 
Mr. Tailer will do a great deal of coach- 
ing, and there will be the usual run of the 
hounds later in the season. 
— o—-— 

The Dodge family are abroad, or at least 
quite a number of them, and so Weatogue, 
the family country town, will not be as gay 
this Summer as usual. Mrs. Arthur M. 
Dedge is to visit Mrs, Forbes Leith at 
I'yvie Castle, in Scotland, Walter Phelps 
Dedge is in Paris, and Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
shail Dodge are also abroad. 

=O 

Mr. David Calhoun of St. Louis is enter- 
taining a large party from New York, 
among whom are Miss Marie Whitmore and 
Miss Mary Stone Field. Mrs. Joseph Lucas 
of St. Louis gave the party a large dinner 
at her country seat near the city. The par- 
ty drove out on a break and four. All the 
women guests were graduates of Miss 
Brown's school in this city and included 
the Misses Hawes, Steedman, and Drum- 
mond of St. Louis. The party drove back 
to the city, after dinner, by moonlight. 

—-<e 

Society was at the races yesterday, and 
there was a large contingent from the 
Meadow Brook colony. The annual Spring 
regatta of the Larchmont Yacht Club was 
another event of importance, to which 
many of those living in Westchester and on 
the Sound repaired. There was a reception 
at the Larchmont Yacht Club. 

Oe 

On Tuesday, the anniversary of the dec- 
laration of the war of 1812 will be celebrat- 
ed by the Native Society of the United 
States, Daughters of 1812. There will be a 
lawn féte at the country residence of Mrs. 
Howard M. Nesmith, and an old-fashioned 
picnic. 

—-@— 

The June weddings in New York of fash- 
ionable importance are not yet over. The 
marriage of Miss Margery Lanmann Buck- 
lin, daughter of Mrs. N. Sartell Prentice, 
and Marshall Hill Clyde of Philadelphia, is 
to be celebrated on Tuesday next at noon 
in the chantry of Grace Church. Miss Mary 
L. Prentice will be the maid of honor. 
There will be no bridesmaids. Mr. Clyde's 
best man ‘will be his brother, B. F. Clyde, 
and David H. Lanmann and William P. 
Clyde, Jr., will be the ushers. On Wednes- 
day, June 19, the marriage of Miss Harriet 
Lawton and Sydney Allen Lawton will take 
place at Grace Church chantry, 

o—— 

A number of marriages out of town that 
are to be celebrated in June are also of 
much interest in this city. Miss Marie Mel- 
ville Truesdale, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Truesdale of this city and 
Greenwich, Conn., and Richard M. Bissell 
of Chicago, are to be married on Tuesday, 
June 25, at Indian Field, Greenwich, Conn., 
and a special train will convey the New 
York guests to the wedding. A large num- 
ber of invitations have been issued. The 
floral decorations are to be superb, and im- 
mediately after the ceremony the couple 
will leave on W. E. Bliss’s yacht, Felicia, 
for this city, and on the following day will 
sail for Europe on the Teutonic. Miss 
Truesdale’s attendants will be Miss Amy 
Jessup of Scranton, Penn.; Miss Mina Wil- 
son of Minneapolis, Miss Hazel Martin of 
Chicago, and Miss Grace Hubbell of Green- 
wich. Arthur Bissell will act as best man, 
and Victor Elling, Frank Hamlin, Calvin 
Truesdale, Mr. Kernan, Mr. Halsey, and 
Mr. Hammell are to be the ushers. The 
Rev. ‘‘haddeus A. Snively will officate. 

—— 

At the wedding on June 26, at Burlin- 

game, Cal, of Miss Mary Scott, daughter 


of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Scott, and Walter 
8S. Martin, a brother of Peter Martin, the 
bridesmaids will include Miss Caro Crock- 
ett, Miss Susanne Green, Miss Jennie Crock- 
er, sister of Mrs. Francis Burton Harri- 
son, and the Misses Frances and Grace 
Hopkins. Miss Scott is well known in this 
city, where she has spent much time as 
the guest of Mrs. Harrison and Mrs. C. B. 
Alexander, 
——= 

The first of the week announcement was 
made of the engagement of Edward Russell 
Thomas, son of Gen. Samuel Thomas, and 
Miss Linda Lee. This was followed by the 
further announcement that the wedding 
would be on June 2%, at Louisville, Ky., 
the home of the bride. The wedding is to be 
extremely quiet, as Gen. Thomas's heath 
is in a precarious state. It will be recalled 
that the fé@te given for the Stony Wold 
Sanitarium was to have been held on the 
beautiful grounds of Gen. Thomas’s estate 
at Ardsley, but owing to his being taken 
ill it was held elsewhere. Miss Lee, who 
is the daughter of William Paca Lee, will 
have no attendants, and Mr. Thomas will 
also have none. It is to be celebrated fp 
the chapel of St. John's Episcopal Church 
there. 

----O@— 

The marriage of the Hon. William Beres- 
ford of [England and Miss Florence Miller, 
daughter of Gardiner L. Miller of Provi- 
dence, will be celebrated in St. Stephen's 
Chureh on Monday. Mr. Beresford was a 
member of Lord Strathcona’s Horse in the 
war with the Boers. They will spend much 
time after their wedding in British Co- 
lumbia, where Mr. Beresford owns an ex- 
tensive property. 

a 

The engagement was ennounced in THE 
Times of Friday of Miss Helen Dominick, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Bayard Domin- 
ick, and Howard Alexander Smith, son of 
Dr. A. Alexander Smith. Miss Dominick is 
the younger sister of Mrs. Andrew Varick 
Stout, (Miss Ethel Gardner Dominick,) 
whose wedding was celebrated in April last. 


@— 


Albert Barnes Boardman and his two 
sons, who sailed the middle of the week 
for Europe, will join Mrs. Boardman and 
Mise Cecil Boardman there. Mrs. Board- 
man and her daughter sailed in April to 
he absent until September. They went first 
to Paris and then to London, where Mrs: 
Boardman’'s sister, Miss Geraldine Bonner, 
is stopping. Miss Bonner is well known for 
her contributions to The San Francisco 
Argonaut, and has also recently written a 
successful novel, besides doing much other 
literary work. 
en oi 

Mr. and Mrs. N. Sartell Prentice have 
taken a cottage on the Litchfield Hills, in 
Connecticut, and will summer there. Their 
daughter, Miss Mary L. Prentice, will make 
her début next Winter. She is to be the: 
maid of honor at the wedding on Tuesday{ 
of her half-sister, Miss Margery L. Buck 
lin, to Mr. Clyde. "iad 
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Mr. and Mrs. Philip Rhinelander and Dr. | 


Isaac Ll. Kip and Mrs. Kip will leave ear CA 
the coming week for Saratoga. Mrs. Mar- 
cus Daly and Mrs. J. Carroll Brown left 
last week for Hamilton, Mont., where they 
will spend some weeks. 

—— 

Mr. and Mrs. James E. Martin (Miss 
Florence Brokaw) and Mr. and Mrs. Bram- 
hall Gilbert (Miss Lilla Brokaw) are at 
their Long Island homes, Martin Hall and 
Sunshine, at Great Neck, for the Summer. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry 8S. Kerr, (Miss Olive 
Grace,) who have recently returned from 
abroad, are also at Great Neck, and are 
giving several house parties. 

Qe 

Mrs. Henry 8S. Sedley may go to England 
for the Summer instead of Tuxedo. She 
has been kept at her city house by the se- 
rious illness of her younger son, who is 
now recovering from ar attack of pneu- 
mcnia. Her elder daughter, Miss Barbara 
Sedley, is the guest of Mrs. J. J. Alexandre 
at her cottage on the Sound. 

<> 

Neither the date nor the place of the 
marriage cf Peter Martin of San Fran- 
cisco and Miss Lily May Oelrichs have yet 
been decided upon, but it is said that the 
ceremony will take place in August either 
at St. Joseph's or St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church at Newport. The date for formal 
announcement of the engagement is now 
set for June 20. 

——@——— 

Mrs. Alexander H. Tiers gave a luncheon 
at her residerce in Morristown on Thurs- 
day. Her guests included, among others, 
Mrs. H. McK. Twombly, Mr. Marmaduke 
Tilden, and Miss Hopkins. Mrs. William 
T. Letehford gave two luncheons during 
the week, one on Tuesday and the other 
on Wednesday, the latter being followed 
by cards Among her guests were Mrs. 
Tiers, Mrs. Colgate, Mrs. Henry F. Taylor, 
Mrs. Ames, Mrs. Oliver Adams, and others. 


— 


Mrs. Robert Struthers, who is the guest 
of her daughter, Mrs. Henry B. Taylor, 
will summer in Canada. Miss Adeline Rob- 
inson, who has been the guest of Mrs. 
Eugene H. Outerbridge, will also go to 
Canada for a portion of the Summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Harry Alexandre are at 
Shore Acres, their place on the cliffs at 
Fort Wadswerth, S. I. Mr. Alexandre has 
a long private wharf, from which rustic 
steps lead up to Shore Acres, and Mr. Alex- 
andre’s yacht Sappho has an anchorage 
close by. 

~@— 

The wedding of Miss Edith Congreve and 
Shirley Onderdonk will be celebrated at 
Durham, Mass., on Monday, June 24. It is 
to be small and quiet, as Miss Congreve 
and her mother are in mourning. Miss 
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Congreve is the stepdaughter of the late 
Hamilton Smith, elder brother of the late 
Ballard Smith. Mrs. Smith is quite ill 
and is under the care of two nurses. Mr. 
Onderdonk and his bride will sail for Eu- 
rope almost immediately after the wed- 
ding and will visit in England, where they 
have a number of relatives. 
—o— 

Mrs. Chariton T, Lewis and the Misses 
Lewis of Morristown, N. J., have gone 
abroad and will summer in Germany. Much 
of their time will be spent in the romantic 
Hartz Mountains. Dr. Lewis will join them 
later on. 

a 

Each ship coming into port from Europe 
brings so many Americans that it would 
s€em as if the season in London were not 
so very attractive after all. It had been 
thovght that in the absence of State func- 
tions, the Americans who wanted to get 
into society over there would have it all 
their own way. It seems, however, that the 
Londoners are becoming once more a bit 
clannish, and the Americans are doing 
much flocking by themselves. The week 
was notable for New Yorkers by the wed- 
ding of Miss Hall, the adopted sister of 
Miss Van Wart, and Mr. Hare at St. Paul's, 
Knightbridge. This wedding was to have 
taken place in April, but was postponed on 
account of the illness of Miss Van Wart. 
After the ceremony, there was a reception 
at the Van Wart house, in Curzon Street, 
and American society was very well repre- 
sented. It is said that the bride wore on 
her wedding day, among other trinkets, a 
chain and locket which had been given her 
by many poor children in London, whom 
she and Miss Van Wart had befriended. 
The rest of the week is a record of the 
opera, at which were seen Mrs. Bradley 
Martin, who is now established in her house 
iu Chesterfield Gardens; Mrs. Dudley 
Leigh, Mrs. Ronalds, Mrs. Newhouse, Lady 
Cunard, Mrs. Francis H. Leggett, Mrs. 
George Cornwallis West, Mr. and Mrs. 
Iule Hareourt, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Mis. Parkinson Sharpe, and the rest of the 
eclony. 

——-Oo—— 

Mrs. Cavendish Bentinck and her daugh- 
ters have been in Paris and have just re- 
turned. Mrs. Cavendish Bentinck gives a 
children’s dance and some dinners with a 
little dancing afterward during this month. 
Mrs. Ogden Mills has also been in Paris. 
Mr. and Mrs. John R. Drexel will arrive 
this week in New York, and Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Tompson are on the same ship 
with them. Within the next fortnight, Mrs. 
Astor, Mr. and Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, 
Jr.. Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, and Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Lawrence Van Alen will have are 
rived or sailed. Mr. and Mrs. Edmund L. 
Baylies are at present in Paris. 

Other English news is not plentiful. Lily, 
Duchess of Marlborough, is passing het 
first year of widowhood quietly at Deepdene. 
She not London this 
Cora, Lady Strafford, as she is sometimes 
called, who was Mrs. Colgate of this city, 
has been entertaining a little in a mild way, 
She gave a musicale recently in London. 
Mrs. Ogden Goelet and Miss Goelet have 
only taken Spencer House for a few weeks, 
and they may after all return to America 
in time for the brilliant close of the New- 
port season. Gen. and Mrs. Eaton gave @ 
large dinner in honor of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. After dinner there was a musicale 
at which sang Yvette Guilbert and Mr. 
Denham Price. Mrs. Eaton is a sister of 
Mrs. Alfred Vanderbilt. 

Several items of 
have been described 
gazetteers in London. 
by the Baroness de Meyers, at which 
Yvette Guilbert sang, were Mrs. Jack Les- 
lie, Lady. Cunard in dainty white and a hat 
of white and Mrs. Leggett in black 
and white, and Mrs. Beaumont (Miss Fel- 
lows of New York) in a very fetching 
gown. At the Opera the same night—about 
a fortnight ago—-Mme. von Andre was in 
sequined black; Mrs. Bradley Martin with 
the most gorgeous jewels, and Mrs. Dudley 
Leigh in pale gray blue with French 
touches of black and a spray of pink roses 
slung across her bodice. Miss Sturgis was 
in white, with a wreath of silver in her 
hair, and Mrs. Newhouse wore her won- 
derful pearls, 
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The Paris season is over. Paris becomes 
very warm in June, and pecple are flocking 
to the seashore and the country. The Ho- 
tel Ritz is usual one of the American 
headquarters, and at tea in the afternoon 
and at dinnes one may see Mrs. Ogden 
Goelet, Miss Goelet, Mr. James Henry 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. William K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr., who have just,rcturned from their 
automobile trip through Switzerland; Mrs. 
Hermann Oelrichs,. and other well-known 
Americans. Mrs. Astor will pay a short 
visit to London before she sails for Amer- 
ica. 


as 
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Among the recent entertainments in Paris 
¥as a dinner given by Walter Phelps Dodge 
at the Ritz. Among the guests were Mr. 
and Mrs. John C. Eno, Mrs. Scott Grant, 


and Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Graves. 
— ee 


Mrs. Ballard Smith and her son will sail 
for Europe on Thursday, July 4 Mrs, 
Smith will take a cottage at Dinard for 
the scason. Miss Barbara Sedley, who was 
to sail on June 20, will postpone her trip 
to England until July 4 or 10. She is to 
spend the Summer with the Harrison- 
Broadheads. 

——- == 

Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer Bush of London 
have been spending several weeks in New 
York. Mr. Bush is here on business and 
he and Mrs. Bush have had several dinners 
given in their honor. John Davis, recently 
gave one for them at his residence, and 
Creighton Webb also gave a dinner in their 
honor at the Waldorf. 
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AVAO, Mindanao, April 25.—Opportu- 
nity to compare the Moros bound to 
the United States by treaty and 

those left to follow their own impulses, 
with no extraordinary restraint upon them 
and no subsidy in recognition of special 
rights, has been furnished the Civil Com- 
mission in visits to Jolo and to the south- 
ern ports of this island in the last fort- 
night. Sovereignty of a Sultan is acknowl- 
edged here as well as in Jolo. It means 
nothing more in respect to power, and con- 
siderably less in respect to income, for, 
having no salary from the United States 
or England, or revenue from other sources 
him to live at his ease, the Sul- 
brother to save 
support himself 
subjects. If luck 


to enable 
tan here resides with his 
expenses, and works to 
like the lowliest of his 
did not come his way when international 
prizes were given out he shows no signs 
of resentment, but eschews luxuries with 
the calmness of one whom the prestige of 
birth satisfies. Had chance ever thrown 
the Moro hosts in conflict, the Mindanao 
Sultan by mere weight of numbers might 
have possessed himself of the fine clothing 
and jewels of the other and of his dominion 
as well. He has trained his people in other 
lines than those of conquest, and if he 
feels the need of comfort because of his 
present deprivations he may probably get 
it in the reflection that in the long run he 
and his will probably be better off than 
his neighbors of the same faith in the 
Sulu group. 

Jolo people have learned some of the 
tricks of trade. They understand perfectly 
that Americans and their money are soon 
parted, and know how to multiply prices 
several times when visitors go among them. 
Watching their operations it seems a pity 
that so much good coin should go so far 
wrong. It might better fill the pockets of 
a clever white trader, stocked yearly for 
visitors with a cargo of ancient and out- 
landish gewgaws, mainly murderous, pulled 
out of the junk piles or cheap factories at 
home, 

The spirit of the Mindanao Moro is pro- 
gressive enough to make good this oppor- 
tunity. Among the bolos which the com- 
mission’s party lugged aboard their ship, 
and which will doubtless be exhibited at 
home some time and stir the envy of 
friends whose turn at curio hunting is yet 
ahead, were some wicked specimens bear- 
ing the imprint of a Hartford (Conn.) firm, 
which has clearly undertaken to furnish 
not only the metal for these implements, 
but a coating that passes for the gore of 
heathen combat. Woman's dainty fancy 
runs in that line when she is not buying 
the contents of a native ragbag. 


It is said that the Lake Lanao Moros 
have developed industry and trade by their 
own efforts until they have become a pros- 
perous as well as a keen people. Evidences 
of it have appeared along the south coast. 
At Zamboanga, a datto, or tribal chief, 
has discovered that there is money in the 
saloon business. He is getting his share of 
prosperity from that source, dresses in 
white duck like a European, speaks Span- 
ish well, is learning English, and shows 
every promise both by choice of occupa- 
tion and mental industry of gaining an en- 
viable status as student and political fac- 
tor. 

He professes to have no use for his wares 
on personal account, and to confine the dis- 
tribution of genuine old Highland Scotch, 
made in Germany, as the labels testify, to 
less abstemious natives and Americans. 
But a datto’s point of view is sometimes 
peculiar, In Jolo, for instance, there is 
quite a liking for champagne among the 
royal connections, when money not royal 
may be induced to buy it. Since the Koran 
forbids the use of any intoxicant, it has 
been necessary to reconcile the people to 
their indulgence. This has resulted by 
convincing them that when champagne 
touches royal lips it turns to water. Its 
use so far not having been sufficient to 
tangle the royal legs, that assertion is not 
to be disputed, even if any one had the 
hardihood to attempt it. In view of the 
Zamboanga datto’s opportunity and of his 
manifest aspirations, his principles, inter- 
ests, and appetite will doubtless find a 
way to harmonize with civilized enlighten- 
ment. 

Where the commission's party encoun- 
tered the Moro in Mindanao, he has been 
found so alert in trade as to suggest that 
possibly he may starve out Chinese cem- 
petition whenever he may set about it. The 
Chinese even now seem to apprehend such 
an outcome. There is nothing they would 
like so well as to be considered like 
Americanos, even if they cannot become 
citizens, as witness their decoration of the 
town at Jolo and the noisy powder they 
have burned at other places visited by the 
commission. At Cattabato they were the 
chief entertainers on private account. One 
of them there opened his doors and invited 
within visitors from the ship, to a table 
that must have taxed the town's resources, 
solid and liquid; and at parting he pressed 
upon them bolts of native cloth and other 
souvenirs of considerable value. 

An Incident ts told of a town containing 
but four Chinese, who paid unwittingly for 
a celebration of Washington's Birthday. 


promptly paid his assessment. The $100 
thus collected furnished a sufficiency of 
decoration, hired a hall, and secured the 
services of a native band for a ball that 
night. Chinese have no lack of humor, but 
this time they declared that they felt hon- 
ored by the privilege of providing alone for 
the celebration; that they would gladly 
have paid more if they had supposed no 
others were to contribute, and that when 
another American holiday came around they 
hoped to make amends for the shortcomings 
of this one. Since then they have carried 
their heads high, and have smiled so 
patronizingly on every one else as to put 
their townsmen in doubt as to the real 
landing place of that holiday joke. 


Moro chances for outside trade have been 
limited. They know few buyers, except 
merchants in the nearest port, mainly 
Chinese, in disposing of their products. 
But in dealing with the commission's party 
they understood both how to get top prices 
for articles in chief demand and how to dis- 
pose of all that they had to sell by making 
concessions, whenever a point thereby was 
to be gained, Some of their dattos proved 
excellent leaders in this respect, for with 
eyes busy in keeping track of their people, 
they would stroll along wherever haggling 
over prices was in progress, and, taking 
from the native the article he had to sell, 
would pass it over to the buyer as a gift 
or for a price to be named by the buyer. 
There were thus few salable Moro goods 
left over at any of the three settlements 
which the commission visited on the south 
coast of this island, and much more money 
remained behind in Mindanao than in Jolo. 

The natives found that an appearance of 
generosity by themselves paid, and prob- 
ably it was displayed with that view. Per- 
haps one instance in which another motive 
actuated the giver occurred when a daugh- 
ter of Commissioner Ide recognized words 
that she learned in Samoa in the speech of 
a native. She addressed him in that tongue, 
which so delighted him that he loosened the 
band which held up his trousers, and speed- 
ily disengaging himself from that highly 
colored garment, passed it over as a present 
to the visitor, 

Apart, from the Moros, the human exhibit 
at Zamboanga and Cattabato was as unin- 
teresting as other people’s children, Fili- 
pinos created some diversion at the latter 
place by dressing themselves in fancy 
cloths as savage warriors, and carrying 
helmets, shields, and spears, but they be- 
came commonplace when they spoke. At 
this place, however, some of the so-called 
wild tribes came in to enliven the recep- 
tion; Chief among them figured the Go- 
gobos, who make holes in their é¢ars near- 
ly as large as the lobe, and stretch the 
openings to pass through them a button 
quite the diameter of a half-dollar silver 
piece, The button presses the inner side 
of the ear, and is connected by a rivet 
with a bone disk from four to six inches in 
diameter, The disk usually covers all of the 
upper ear and hangs to the end of the jaw, 
often making the wearer look as if a saucer 
had been plastered at each side of his 
head. Suspended from the shoulders across 
the back hangs a bag, capacious enough 
for all the wearer's small belongings, and 
studded thick with fancy beadwork. Bells 
are attached like tassels to the bag. They 
jingle when he moves, as if he had come 
out for a sleigh ride. There is often also a 
fringe of bells around the bottom of the 
jacket, at the sleeves, and from the 
trousers, or skirt below. 

Beads appear also in lavish ubiquity, at- 
tached to every article of wear. The dress 
of men is graded, but that most prized is 
of a spotted maroon. When it appears as a 
turban, it signifies that the wearer has 
killed one man, a turban and jacket of the 
stuff stand for two killings, and a full suit 
for three or more, The women run to 
decoration in the form of brass rings, en- 
circling the arms from the wrist upward, 
and the legs from the ankle half way to 
the knee. Some of them cover their toes 
with tight-fitting brass circlets. 


A Filipino in any attire besides such 
finery looks insignificant. Here, as else- 
where, the show dress of that race is 
black. In any assemblage that habit marks 
the superior man hereabout. It is said 
that when the Germans in earlier years 
despaired of extending their trade to the 
Philippines some genius conceived the idea 
of gathering in Berlin and other cities of 
that realm all the discarded black derbys, 
of squat German model, and shipping them 
to the Philippines. It was a brilliant 
stroke, for it set a fashton that became 
standard, and no self-respecting Filipino 
considers himself equipped without one. 
A suit of black is a desirable, if not an 
indispensable, accompaniment of this head. 
gear. When a native can be so attired, he 
struts about tn the heat of continual Sum- 
mer with the air of the Manila grandee of 
the ante-American period who, slipping on 
a banana peel one day and spreading over 
his face a proboscis that had been his 
chief pride, exclaimed: “Faugh! This 
comes of walking on the earth.” 


Along with the Gogobos and Moros found 
here are various tribes having local desig- 
nations, but classed generally by the Moros 
as Manebos, meaning wild men, the sylla- 
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That method of adding to slave possessions, 
however, is less common than by purchase 
or for debt. There is a man here who has 
served another for ten years for a debt of 
$50, no part of which has been paid. If the 
slave by any chance could raise that 
amount of money, it would buy his free- 
dom, Otherwise, he must continue to serve 
the creditor as field hand, servant, or in 
any other way that the owner may choose. 
No penalty may be visited on the owner 
should he kill a slave, although by unwrit- 
ten law he must not do so wantonly. On 
the other hand, the owner must provide 
the slave with a sufficiency of food and 
with necessary clothing and shelter. 

Although all the tribes recognize and 
practice slavery, holders of slaves are com- 
paratively few. Obligations on the owner 
prevent all except those who can afford an 
establishment from indulging in these ap- 
purtenances. Some of the tribes do not 
hold them or believe in slavery. Among 
these are the Samales, whom the American 
troops found starving and who would have 
become extinct before this time but for 
help from that source. Now the Samales 
furnish all the labor around Davao. The 
greatest slaveholders are the Moros of the 
central district, of which Catabato is the 
outlet. They seem ready to get them in any 
way. An example was furnished during 
the visit of the commission of this procliv- 
ity. Gymbangn, one of the up-country dat- 
tos, coming to town to show himself to the 
commission, arrived ahead of the visitors, 
and the guards of Peang and Ali, local dat- 
tos, refused to let him land, lest the com- 
mission might come upon a slaughter pen 
instead of a dovecote in the morning. 
When Gymbangn’s boats were stopped he 
sent word to Peang and Ali that he would 
give $200 for the guards who stopped him. 
It was a tempting offer, but Peang and 
Ali declined it because they estimated the 
heads of the guards, the only part of those 
worthies that Gymbangn really wished to 
buy, worth more money under the circum- 
stances. At another time a deal at $20 each 
might probably have been closed. 

Not long ago, indeed, Peang and Ali did 
nothing on joint account, their two follow- 
ings having always been hostile. The Amer- 
icans undertook to reconcile them and final- 
ly succeeded by arranging a marriage be- 
tween Peang’s daughter and Ali. All the 
American officers were invited to the wed- 
ding. When they reached the bride’s house 
they learned that the augur whom Peang 
consulted had declared 5 o'clock in the 
morning the propitious hour for the cere- 
mony. Peang provided a miscellany of 
modern decoctions which served to keep 
the guests awake until the ceremony was 
over. Since then the clans of Peang and 
Ali have not only worked well in harness, 
but never cease praising the Americans, 
whom they wish to keep with them as life- 
long friends. This wish is hardly recipro- 
cated, considering that the regiment, the 
Thirty-first Infantry, was dumped along 
the south coast in December, 1899, and has 
since been in isolation here,’ but the sus- 
picion that Peang and Ali may not be left 
alone after all, in the absence of all news 
of getting out, is responsible for the follow- 
ing: 

“Why is the Thirty-first like a mother- 
in-law?” 

* Because it will never go away.” 

FREDERICK W. EDDY. 


Where Whistlers Are Unpopular 


O whistle at night on the fifth floor of 
the Hoffman House is to invite the 
wrath of the long-time occupants of 

that particular section of the hotel that has 
been designated “ Paradise Row.’’ Among 
the roomers there are George Crouch and 
the hotel cashier, W. C. Earle. Charles 
Walsh recently vacated his room, and it 
is occasionally occupied by a stranger. One 
of the more recent tenants was Col. Joyce, 
the portly gentleman with flowing white 
lecks who claims to be the author of 
“ Laugh, and the world laughs with you.” 

When Dr. John H. Girdner organized his 
Society for the Suppression of Needless 
Noises he appointed Mr. Crouch Chairman 
of the Committee for the Suppression of 
Whistling. 

Occupants of rooms in “ Paradise Row” 
had been slumbering peacefully in the very 
early morning one day last week until two 
of them were awakened by very shrill 
whistling. 

Mr. Crouch was one of these. Throwing 
on a bathrobe, he traced the sounds to the 
room occupied by Col. Joyce. Rapping on 
the door, Mr. Crouch said: 

“*We occupy rooms here for sleeping 
purposes, and the gentlemen with quarters 
on this hallway would be pleased if you 
would cease whistling.” 

Col. Joyce did not deign to reply, and a 
moment later started “‘ The Last Rose of 
Summer” with variations. 

Mr. Crouch, very much annoyed, pound- 
ed on the door of Col, Joyce’s room and ad- 
dressed its occupant in very emphatic lan- 
guage. But Col. Joyce instead of heeding 
it changed his whistle to “ The Mocking 
Bird,” which Mr. Crouch construed as a 
personal affront and replied in kind. Sleep 
thereafter was out of the question. 

When Col. Joyce went down stairs for 
breakfast he inquired as to the identity of 
the occupant of No. 53. He was informed 
that the tenant was Mr. Crouch, and lodged 
a complaint against him for annoying him. 
Explanations were made by the clerk and 
by Cashier Earle, the latter remarking that 
Col, Joyce was at fault and that he heard 
Mr. Crouch politely request the Colonel to 
stop whistling. - 

The Colonel was mollified, and, seeking 
out Mr. Crouch, said: : 

“*T am sorry if I disturbed you last night. 
But the tact is my brain is so active that 
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offense by writing you a few verses. I 
am, as you probably know, the author of 
‘Laugh and the world laughs with you.’ ” 

“You may responded Mr. Crouch, 
“and possibly you are the author of 
‘ Beautiful Snow,’ but you certainly are a 
very bad and very disturbing whistler, and 
the combination puts you in danger of be- 
ing lynched.” 

Mr. Crouch did not receive the promised 
poetry, but Col. Joyce vacated his room 
after receiving this effusion from the for- 
mer; 


be,”’ 


A REFRAIN. 


With apologies to the author (7) of 
and the World Laughs with You."’ 


I. 
Whistle when no one is near you, 
Whistle, but whistle alone, 
Whistle where no one can hear you; 
And you will do much to atone, 


* Laugh 


II. 
Whistle as whistles the ploughboy, 
With no one to hear but his team; 
Whistle as whistles the cowboy, 
In the wilds where the coyotes scream. 


IIL. 
Whistle as whistles the seaman, 
As he pipes to the roar of the sea, 
But, hang it, don’t whistle to me, man, 
Or I'll scoot out of Room 53. 


Where the Color Line Grew Faint, 


HAT she was of Southern birth was 
self-evident; that she had Southern 
prejudices was made known. While 

her heart was in the right place, she still 
believed in keeping negroes in the right 
place also—according to her own measure 
of where that place was located. Her 
tongue testified to this. Hailing as she did 
from the land of “Jim Crow” cars, she 
protested indignantly when a well-dressed 
and evidently well-to-do negro—three- 
fourths white—entered a Pullman sleeper 
on the Baltimore and Ohio which drew out 
of Cincinnati. He was accompanied by 
two children, aged about eighteen months 
and four years respectively. They were in 
mourning—perhaps for their mother. The 
Southern woman's ire was kindled rather 
than cooled when one or two Northern 
travelers, after hearing what she had to 
say, declared that colored people had as 
many rights in a public conveyance as 
anybody else. She disputed the proposition, 
but did it with dignity, for she was a wo- 
man of refinement, not at all loud of voice. 

The evening wore away and all the pas- 
sengers retired, including the negro father 
and his two bairns. And about midnight 
every one on the car was disturbed. A 
child passenger was taken ill and the ef- 
forts of a masculine voice to soothe it be- 
came a disturbing element in the somno- 
lent exercises of the period. The voice was 
full of affection, but evidently the hand 
was untrained in taking care of babies. 
Some of the passengers growled, others 
were sympathetic. One was active, active 
though she knew that the baby wail came 
from a little pickaninny for whom she had 
expressed such profound contempt earlier 
in the evening. The woman from the South 
hurriedly dressed, and, ringing for a porter, 
told him to. have the father bring her the 
child. She carried it to the smoking com- 
partment, which was by this time vacant, 
soothed it as a woman can soothe fretful 
children, discovered what was thé matter 
with it, applied some simple remedy, and 
finally crooned it to sleep, as no doubt her 
own “black mammy” had often crooned 
her to sleep in the long ago. 

At Washington the next day as she was 
leaving the train the child’s father ap- 
proached and said: ‘‘Madam, I wish to 
thank you for your kindness to my little 
girl.” 

“You are welcome,” she replied, some- 
what shortly, and they went their several 
ways. 


After Fifteen Years, 


They boarded the train at Newark. Of 
about the same age, one was dressed in the 
garb of a Roman Catholic cleric, the other 
wore the apparel of a workingman, one of 
those fortunate workingmen who have for 
many years held on to what President Mc- 
Kinley once said was a valuable asset—a 
job. They were in the smoker. The priest 
carried a prayer book, the other a dinner 
pail. The cleric lighted a perfecto, the 
other pulled at a brierwood pipe. 

The man of the cloth was about to settle 
himself for a few devotional minutes evi- 
dently, for his prayer book was open, when 
his eye fell upon the other. He arose, and 
walking over slapped the workingman on 
the shoulder, and, without saying a word, 
looked him straight in the eye. There was 
instant commotion and emotion. He of the 
dinner pail gathered, so to speak, him of 
the cloth to his arms and exclaimed, “ Ben, 
Ben, how are you?” 

“Well, well,’ said the preacher, “ what 
are you doing in this part of the country?” 

“ Railroading,” was the brief answer. 
“You know we go all over; and what are 
you doing here?” 

‘Preaching, you know we go all over,” 
responded the priest with a wave of the 
hand, 

“ How is Jennie?” 

“Well; we have six children.” 

“You don't mean it?” and ‘then they 
settled down to conversation, and passen- 
gers near them learned that they had 
grown up together In a Western town, that 
one took to theology and the other to rail- 
roading, and that they hadn't seen each 
other before for fifteen years, 

At the Hoboken Station they walked to 


is pretty safe 
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Ghe Romance of 
Ghatmaiyo Bridge 


From The Gentleman's Magazine. 


ancient 
great 
con- 


on the borders of an 
kingdom of Southern Asia a 
gorge broke for centuries the 


tinuity of the already sufficiently difficult 
road which still winds among dim teak 


forests and jungle-clad ranges from the 
banks of a turbid river through the Shan 
country into China. Even now, when the 
British Government has built rest houses 
and police outposts all along it, that road 
is best traversed in broad daylight, when 
it can be seen if a landslip has gouged 


out some portion overhanging a precipice, 
while the few Europeans who cross it on 


#fficial business halt and gaze down with 
the depths of Thatmaiyo 


WAY 


wonder into 


Gorge. 
Riven through the mountains by some 


convulsion of Nature ages ago, it lies an 
awful gulf of shadow where, just at noon, 


the sunlight touches the palms far away 
Lelow, while at any other time the spray 
of a frothing torrent mingles with the mist 
which hides half the dripping jungles on 
the less precipitous sides until these in 
turr. give place to stunted deodars on the 
heights above. Yet from time immemorial 
a stream of native commerce passed that 
way into the red country—tea, silk, spices, 
incense, coming down on the little hill 
ponies’ backs, which the ancestors of Boh 
Maiyo plundered at will. Once a frail 
bridge of twisted creepers spanned the 
narrowest part of the chasm until the 
father of the Boh hewed it through, just 


when a band of armed merchants who re- 


fused to pay his toll were crossing, and 
the gorge became the scene of another 
tragedy. Afterward, for a generation, the 
pack trains spent three days winding down 
through transverse ravines and painfully 
scaling the heights again, and no one re- 
fused the Boh his due, until one day an 
emissary of the British Government de- 
cided that such a state of affairs had last- 
ed long enough, and orders were given for 
a bridge to built. 


So two ropes were made in Sheffield from 
little steel with blisters on them 
smelted with charcoal in Swedish forests 
and afterward melted down in Small plum- 
bago crucibles, so many pounds at a time, 
which is a costly and Old World process, 
though ro modern method produces the 
Same quality of steel, and the Government 
demanded the best. Then the rods rolled 
from it were quenched in the old harden- 
ing water which is dearer than sherry, 
drawn into wire, and temperéd in oil again 
by men whose skill was inherited, and when 
at iength the ropes were finished each 
strand was proved to possess double the 
strength of common steel, while the outer 
ones could scarcely be scraped by a file. 
Coiled up on huge wooden drums, they 
suggested only the prosaic completion of 
work well done, and yet each roll of tough 
hard metal was to play its part in ro- 
mance. 

Next, Edward Kennedy, bridge builder, 
went up into the forests, taking with him 
one white assistant, several score of me- 
chanics trained on Indian railways, and at 
least as many Hindu coolies, besides pon- 
derous Clephants carrying portable forges 
and two heavy wooden drums, whose pur- 
pose the dusky natives made vague guesses 
at. It was in the wet season, and several 
loaded beasts fell over a precipice, while 
at times the elephants stuck fast in the 
mire. A landslip also obliterated one camp, 
and when they neared the gorge a number 
of the coolies, without acquainting Ken- 
nedy of their intention, departed hurriedly 
for the coast, while the rest declared they 
had seen malevolent faces watching them 
among the leaves. But Kennedy, who fell 
sick of dysentery, and was carried in a 
hammock, held on stubbornly, for he had 
expected this, and, in due time, with a 
third of his followers and various valua- 
ble sundries missing, reached the gorge. 


be 


bars of 


It was a listless eventing some time later 
when he sat in the doorway of his tent 
puzzling over a strip of paper which was 
covered with what seemed Chinese char- 
acters. High above, the deodars were 
fading into dimness, and the ranges loomed 
up black and solemn against the dying 
light, while the last glimmer of the cook- 
ing fires only intensified the gloom. He 
could hear the fret of the torrent in un- 
seen depths, and there was a drumming of 
moisture upon vibrating leaves, until the 
strangeness of it all grew oppressive, and 
he felt as it were translated out of the 
nineteenth century into the beginning of a 
primeval world. Then there was a sound 
of cautious footsteps, and Kennedy started 
when, half visible in the light of a dying 
fire, a white man approached the tent. 
His thin uniform was torn in places, his 
helmet tulged and shapeless from long ex- 
posure to sun and rain, and only the big 
revolver seemed cared for and new. Ken- 
nedy also noticed that both face and frame 
bore the stamp of the damp, hot climate 
in a certain gauntness, though the former 
was keen and resolute. Then the stranger 
smiled, though enjoying his bewilder- 
ment, and waved the two Indian soldiers 
behind him away. 

“Thought I'd come over the ranges and 
see you,” he said. “It’s very lonely here 
until one gets used to it; besides, I'm out 


as 


of tobacco and haven't seen a white man 
for months. * 

“1 am very glad,” said Kennedy, pass- 
ing his cigar box across. “Sit down; 


these are at your disposal, May I ask who 


you are?" and the stranger laughed as he 
answered. “ Lieut. Cochrane, joint ruler of 
this delectable district with the Boh Maiyo. 
My jurisdiction extends so far as there is 
eunlbght te sight a rifle in, and the Boh 
takes over all that’s hidden in the shadow 


of the bush. We stalk each other on op- 
portunity, and that’s one reason I came so 


culetly.” 

“I was warned about him," said Ken- 
nedy. “Perhaps he sent me this letter 
Can you read it?" and opening the flimsy 
paper under a paraffine lamp, Cochrane 


ncdded as he answered: “ Yes; this gorge 


was his favorite home until | hunted him 
out of it; we lost several Sikhs in the 
process. Now he lives mostly among the 
peaks up there, and it’s strange he hasn't 
already called upon you. He has per- 
suaded some trader to write you an indig- 
rart remonstrance, pointing out that from 
ancient days his people were custodians 
of the gorge, and he cannot allow any 
bridge to be built across it. You are there- 
fore politely requested to go away or take 
the ccnsequences.” 

This time Kennedy also laughed. “It's 
a chance I have long been waiting for, and 
the bridge will be built if all the robbers 
between here and China object to it,”’ he 
said. ‘They can’t burn that steel rope, 
and save for some made in two ancient 


cities no steel in the East can cut it,” 
while Cochrane answered, dryly, ‘‘ No; but 


human bodies are not equally impervious, 
and if I were you I would sit close in 
camp and confine myself to tinned provi- 
sicns, I wil answer this, if | can get any 
une to bear the message, for the Boh has 
a habit of maiming those who bring him 
unpleasant tidings. Now, tell me all about 
home, for we must start long before the 
dawn in case the Boh, hearing of my 
coming, is waiting for me.”’ 

The two lonely white men sat talking long 
into the night, and before he flung him- 
self down fully dressed on Kennedy’s tres- 
tle cot Cochrane promised to come again, 
while when the former opened his eyes 
next morning there was no trace of either 
that officer or his soldiers, except that the 
cigar box was empty and sundry bottles 
littered the floor. After this nothing hap- 
pened for a week or so, and Kennedy, who 
stretched the two stout cables across the 
ravine, buried the anchor plates to hold 
them under loads of cement, and tried with 
indifferent success to get an average day's 
work out of his colored assistants, who be- 
gan to mutter that evil spirits haunted the 
place, while, unobserved, little wiry men 
watched him from the jungles. Also, as 
one of them afterward testified, the Boh, 
who took counsel with his advisers among 
the fastnesses of the ranges, said it would 
be better not to destroy the bridge just 
then, but to wait until it was finished, 
when the blow would have treble effect. 
“Thus,”” he concluded, ‘all shall know 
that this jungle is mine, and no white 
man will venture again to build bridges in 
it. Meantime, why should this stranger sit 
down in peace?” 


Then the Boh’s hand became apparent, 
for a timber hewer was found with his 
throat cut beside the log he felled. Sev- 
eral of the coolies fell mysteriously sick, 
and Kennedy, remembering Cochrane's 
advice, grew cautious about his food, and 
sent his white assistant, who, having lain 
helpless with fever most of the time, was 
glad to go back again. ‘I cannot do any 
good, and this ghastly place is crushing 
the life out of me,’ the latter sald. 


Sometimes there was a clinking in the 
darkness beyond the ravine, and when in 
the morning Kennedy swung himself across 
the awful chasm in a traveling cage, he 
found the print of naked feet in the mold 
and a few slight dents on the stout cables. 
Then, remembering the percentage of car- 
bon that steel contained, he smiled, dryly, 
and pictured the notched edge of the native 
blade. Twice, also, as he stood panting 
beside the forges in the fierce heat of 
afternoon, the crash of a long gun filled 
the jungle with reverberations, and the 
firt time his leading smith, a big-bearded 
man from beyond the Indus, stood up and 
cursed the heathen in the name of the 
Prophet, with two slugs in his arm, while 
the second something which whirred past 
Kennedy’s head struck in the stralght shaft 
of a palm, and on extraction proved to be 
of bright metal somewhat lighter than 
lead. More men mysteriously disappeared, 
and his sleep was broken by strange noises 
in the jungle or the rush of a charging 
boulder which narrowly missed the camp. 

But, though he grew anxious and care- 
worn, he determined to match Western 
stubbornness against the patient cunning 
of the East, and kept the remnant of his 
men at work in fear and trembling by point- 
ing out that they were safer there than 
wandering unarmed through the bush. So 
he slept in the daytime and sat watching, 
with the rifle across his knees, all night, 
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while day by day, as he and his invisible 
opponents played out the waiting game, 
the bridge grew steadily, .It, however, 
struck him as unneighborly that Cochrane 
never intervened, and when once he told 
him so the latter said, “I will do my part 
in due time, but you see my main object is 
to take the Boh red-handed, which is a 
difficult thing to do. We are watching 
each other, and the one who makes the 
first move gives his side away. What's 
that—a bullet fired at you?—it was probably 
made,out of a rupee, the result of super- 
Stition common to West and East. They 
can't cut your cables, while thelr neigh- 
bors down country found it easy chopping 
telegraph wires up. Ergo, it's due to 
magic; and you are a wizard who can only 
be;Killed by a silver bullet. It also shows 
the Boh considers they have let you go 
far enough, and is now contemplating vig- 
orous action.”’ 

“And what have they been doing mean- 
time?"’ asked Kennedy, in choleric aston- 


ishment, while Cochrane laughed as he an- 
swered; “ Amusing theinselves, and seeing 


you did not get too happy. No, I am not 


going to undertake any wild-goose chase 
among the ranges after the Boh; can’t af- 
ford to throw away my men like that you 
know. My plan is to lie perdu and wait 


for him, but I'll leave this messenger with 
you; he will find me if I'm wanted badly.” 


He departed, leaving Kennedy in a state 
of righteous indignation, though the latter, 
was by no means a timid man, re- 
He had worked 
before, when 


who 
doubled his precautions. 
with Death for a neighbor 
pestilence mowed down his comrades in 
Brazil, and had been shot at surveying 
for light railways in Western Africa, Still, 
he was decidedly unwiling that the Boh 
should destroy him or the results of his 
labor, and his whole heart was set upon 
the completion of his bridge. Therefore, 
with destruction hanging over his head, 
and sometimes descending at night to miss 
him by a yard or so, he continued doggedly 
at his dangerous task, a most unheroic, 
stumpy figure, in old alpaca jacket, very 
dingy topee, and, when the sun was bright, 
a pau of smoked spectacles. 

At last one morning his storekeeper came 
running in to say, ‘‘ Last night | slept out- 
side the store and heard no one, but when 
the sun rose the door was open and many 
tools had gone. This must surely be the 
work of jungle devils.” 

Kennedy, with practiced eyes, noted what 
was missing, and said, half aloud: “It is 
time I seni Cochrane's messenger. The 
jungle spirits don't use sledge hammers and 
cold chisels, it’s fairly evident some 
dusky mechanic has been hiding beside the 
forges to study modern workshop practice. 
You don’t understand, storekeeper, but you 
may remember that if by witchcraft any 
more tools are missing the count of your 
wages will be the less for it.” oo 

A week passed and nothing happened,, 
save that the messenger returned with the 
laconic answer, ‘‘ Keep both eyes gpen;, he, 
is ready to move,"’ while Kennedy, who 
realized how hard it is to match the Ori- 
ental at a waiting game, drove the work 
forward, for at last he felt both nerve 
and patience yielding to the strain. Then 
one hot night he sat somewhat limp and 
dejected outside his tent, looking several 
years older than when he first came there. 
A full moon was rising blood red above 
the jungle through filmy vapor, and though 
his side of the valley lay wrapped in deep 
shadow he could see the growing light 
travel slowly across the bridge, which 
hung a fairylike structure above the black 
abyss. The sweep of the trusty cables 
was fair to the eye; the web of well-braced 
metal beneath them seemed the perfection 
of strength with lightness, good in design 
and workmanship; neither could the build- 
er’s keen inspection find any fault in it. 
Then he remembered how pleasant it would 
be to breathe the cool English air again, 
hear the voices of his fellows, and feel the 
pulse of civilization beating about him 
after that dreary sojourn in the primeval 
solitude. Already, in fancy, he could in- 
hale the freshness of green English mead- 
ows, until a monkey chattered and re- 
called him to the steamy dimness of the 
tropics. 

Some beast moved through the under- 
growth; with a shock of rattling branches 
the monkeys fled, and the bush seemed 
filled with noises, then the silence that 
followed grew almost overwhelming. Ken- 
nedy looked about him, but no one stirred 
in all the camp and the fires had sunk to 
circles of pale embers, until he heard a 
sentry stumble among the creepers, and 
the sound brought comfort, for at least it 
betokened a tangible human presence. 
Then a stick snapped sharply, and though 
nothing followed he became a prey to the 
feeling that the surrounding blackness was 
filled with hostile beings; but the sentry 
gave no warning, and he determined to 
dose himself next morning, for Kennedy, 
who was materialistic, smiled at psycholo- 
gy. But the feeling would not be shaken 
off, and presently, hearing a rustle like 
that made by a tightening tent line, the 
bridge builder rose sharply—too late. 

Something smote him from behind, and 
as half dazed, with fingers tightening on 
the rifle trigger, he turned, there was a 
patter of naked feet, and little men came 
pouring half seen out of the shadows. 
Once the repeater flashed, and though 
the bridge builder fired from the hip a 
choking cry rose up in answer; but it did 
not flash again, for some one crawling in 
the grass gripped his ankle and he lost his 
balance. Then he had only a dim recol- 
lection of hearing a clamor break out in the 
startled camp and seeing his alien labor- 
ers leap into the jungle, while sinewy hands 
closed tightly about his throat. Next, 
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While his temples throbbed distressfully, he 
found himself lying bound with creepers 
upon the threshold of the tool store, where 
two little, narrow-eyed men also sat scowl- 
ing at him. There was plenty of light to 
see them by, for the moon was clear of 
the forest now and the red glare of a burn- 
ing hut fell athwart the bridge. 


Quaint figures with naked limbs in loose 
drapery scurried to and fro across it, hew- 
ing at the cables with glinting blades, and 
wrenching up the half-laid roadway, while 
others plied hammers that were too heavy 
for those unaccustomed to wield them, or 
howled when as the chisels slipped from 
the elastic steel a comrade brought the 


sledge down upon the holder's arm. Even 
then Kennedy smiled as he watched them, 


knowing that twelve months’ labor so ap- 
plied would be thrown away; for, though 
the. light structure vibrated under the 
blows, the men who made those ropes had 
done their work thoroughly, and the wire 
resisted all effofs to cut it in that fashion. 


Still, in other directions the destroyers did 
damage enough, and Kennedy wriggled 


fiercely under his bonds when each thud 


rising out of the blackness below told of 
some heavy piece of metal hurled into the 
gorge. The veins on his forehead grew 
swollen, the tough creepers bit into his 


flesh, but they refused to yield, even when 
his guards, seeing him helpless, slipped 
away to join in a search for plunder. 


Nevertheless, he looked on with grim 
satisfaction as, with lighted torches, they 
approached one particular hut, for a quan- 
tity of giant powder was stored in it. So 
while shattered cases and cement bags 
were strewn about, diminutive men flitted 
round it under burdens until the roof fell 
in with a crash. Then a sudden blaze shot 
up, fragments of burning timber, hurtled 
out of it, and, though giant powder re- 
quires a detonator to produce its full ef- 
fect, the expansion was clearly sufficient 
to burn and badly frighten some of the 
depredators, for they vanished into the 


shadows, screaming shrilly. Afterward 
there was only the clink and clash of ham- 
mers the bridge, until some native 
genius suggested a new procedeure, and a 
group of bent figures appeared rolling a 
boulder toward where the cables sloped to 
the anchor plates. 
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With that fur an anvil their efforts might 
become dangerous, and Kennedy groaned, 
feeling he would give the rest of his life 
to save the bridge. Yet, lying there, with 
bleeding wrists and ankles, coughing in 
the acrid smoke, he could do nothing, nor 
even decide whether when the ruin was 
completed he would be held for ransom or 
hurled into the gorge. From Cochrane's 
description he could recognize the Boh, a 
slight yet commanding figure moving 
among the others, flashing tools 
and garments changed under the 
firelight like the-glasses of a kaleidoscope, 
and then a regular clang of hammers broke 
out, different from anything which had 
preceded it, for the destroyers had the 
boulder beneath the chisels now. There 
was no more running to and fro, the 
clamor died away, for men waited method- 
ically for their turn at the hammers, and 
realized the end must be near. 
hear the cables vibrating in a 
duller tone, and he sound 
the jungle which made his heart beat 
wild!y. But this also died away, and he 
started when a shadowy object wormed 
its way through the grasses, and he recog- 
nized the voice of his Pathan artificer. 

* Lie still, Sahib; stretch out your hands, 
it said. ‘‘ There is help in the jungle. The 
ankles now,”’ and Kennedy felt his bonds 
yield beneath a knife. He lay still after the 
first movement, which sent a shock of 
pain through his stiffened limbs, then fol- 
lowing the other, wriggled toward his tent, 
hoping the looters had not found the re- 
volver under the pillow of his cot. No one 
saw him, and the weapon was there, while 
the Pathan had discovered a crowbar 
which he whispered grimly might serve, 
and again for a space the two sat still 
breathing hard, while Kennedy debated 
how to commence the diversion he knew 
was urgently needed. 

sven as he did so, sudden and intense, 
the call of a whistle pierced the shadows, 
and, following it, spurts of flame streaked 
the jungle. Something rang metallically 
upon the bridgework, unseen missiles 
hummed out of the darkness, and the 
swarm of wreckers opened out, clamoring 
like a flock of startled wildfowl. Where 
they all went to Kennedy did not know, 
though he could hear a few smashing 
through the creepers, for his eyes were fixed 
upon the twos and threes of running men 
in uniform, and he shouted hoarsely at the 
twinkle of bayonets, remembering how 

Cochrane had said his messenger would 
find him when he was wanted. Then, as 
some converged upon the opposite head of 
the bridge, one man who was not a sol- 
dier ran back along it alone, leaping over 
the gaps in the partly finished road, and 
Kennedy, who saw it was the Boh, scram- 
bled forward to met him. A bareheaded 
white man followed, and when Kennedy 
and his Pathan stood waiting to cut off his 
retreat the fugitive halted and glanced 
over his shoulder toward his pursuer. Once 
the engineer’s revolver flashed, but his 
hands had been cramped by the bonds, and 
the bullet went wide, while there was a 
shout from the white man: “ Quit firing; 
you nearly shot me. Give him law; the 
Boh is my property.” 

Then for a few moments Kennedy scarce- 
ly breathed, as with straining eyes he 
‘watched the tableau on the bridge. Drawn 
together, lithe and catlike, with a blade 
that made pale flashes, the Boh waited as 
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though ready for a spring; and, lowering 
the stumpy revolver, Cochrane, helmetless, 
in thorn-rent rags, stood still erect before 
him, saying something whose purport Ken- 
nedy could ecatth. Then, as in fierce 
excitement the latter clenched his hands, 
the men—Oriental and Briton—who 
had fought out each in his own dogged way 
a quarrel which had lasted two years now, 
silently face to face, until he saw 
shift his grip on the revolver, as 
moved one Next a black 
leaped forward under a_ circling 
but instead of a crack of the pistol 
arm swung out he sprang 
Kennedy fancied he heard a 
Boh lost his balance, staggered 
dropping his weapon, then turning 
half round stepped sideways with a growl 
of defiance, and vanished suddenly. Sev- 
eral seconds passed; then a faint crash 
like that of a broken branch rose faintly 
out of the abyss, and there was an im- 
pressive silence, while Cochrane, stooping, 
looked down through the gap in the bridge. 

Afterward he came forward, picking his 
way, and said, quietly: “Gone! and some- 
how I am almost sorry. We hunted each 
other so long that I shall miss him. Wheth- 
er it was felo de se or an accident I don't 
exactly know; but in any case it was 
better so. He was a worthy enemy, and 
I wouldn’t like to have seen him working 
in chains, like a petty thief. However, as 
a matter of duty, I did my best to take 
him.” 

Kennedy did not remember what his an- 
swer was, though he wrung Cochrane's 
hand, while when the dusky turbaned sol- 
diers came back out of the undergrowth 
the latter said: ‘‘Got nobody; I did not 
expect they would. Still, there will be a 
safe passage through this region now, 
for they have no one fit to replace the 
Boh. At least, he made a characteristic 
ending, and there was some excuse for 
him. This kind of work was born in him; 
and for generations his ancestors collected 
the forest tolls. I guessed what he was 
plotting, and lay low; but he was quicker 
than I expected,and might have succeed- 
ed only for the stanchness of your ropes.” 

Then he laughed, as Kennedy answered, 
dryly: ‘I can't exactly appreciate the part 
you made me play, but, all things consid- 
ered, I am much obliged to you. Mean- 
while, you must be hungry; and now—the 
first time we can enjoy a 
meal in peace.” 

In little groups the 
again, Cochrane, 
was uscless in the dark, 
needed rest, while next morning Kennedy 
found that a few relief tackles were all 
that were needed to secure the bridge while 
he made good the slight damage to the 
cables. After this the work proceeded 
without interruption, and perhaps the ring- 
ing of hammers set the creepers trembling 
above the grave of the Boh. His bedy 
was never found by the white men, and 
Cochrane, who said his followers had stolen 
it away, declared that he was not sorry 
the grim ruler of the jungle should sleep 
undisturbed among its fastnesses. Also, in 
aceordance with his advice, Kennedy made 
only a bald statement, for he said the au- 
thorities objected to sensational reports 
just then, and few white men ever heard 
the story of how the steel ropes defeated 
the Boh. 

But the bridge was finished, and now 
the dusky drivers of the pack trains which 
pass in safety bless the man who built it, 
and Kennedy, who looks back upon those 
anxious days, also remembers his farewell 
in an Old World Eastern city. Each time 
he recalls it he can smell the wood smoke 
and faint odor of spices, and see the group 
of Europeans sitting round the long table, 
a few bronzed to the color of coffee, but 
the most part pallid and hollow of face. 
Also, when Cochrane, who had made a 
long journey to bid him good-bye, rose up 
after the one toast which has a special 
significance in the unhealthy tropics, “ Ab- 
sent friends,” he raised his glass and 
nodded toward him, saying: ‘‘ To the mem- 
ory of Boh Maiyo.” 

HAROLD BINDLOSS. 
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€@N EMERGENCY CASE, 


The doctor in charge of the school had 
always laughed at the idea of our ever 
making practical use*of our “ First Aid to 
the Injured” lessons. He had muttered 
something about “ shoemakers sticking to 
their lasts,” and then had said: “ You 
teach the children—that’s your line, and 
wait for me to come # anything happens.” 

Therefore when our delicate little Nannie 
fell down stairs we had not merely the de- 
sire to give her immediate relief, but also 
a deep-seated but unspoken wish to show 
that man that we could do something. 
Nannie had murmured, “My ankle—I 
twisted my ankle,” before she fainted. To 
bind it then might help, and certainly 
could not harm her. The emergency band- 
ages were produced, and, delighted to see 
that there was as yet no appreciable swell- 
ing, we bound the leg in most approved 
style from toes to knee. We had just fin- 
fished when the doctor came. He snorted 
at sight of the materials around; then, 
after an examination of a few minutes, he 
eald: ‘‘ Very good—very good, indeed! But 
you've bandaged the wrong foot.” 

A LESSON IN ETIQUETTE. 

Miss 8. believes in teaching politeness as 
well as the three R’s, so when Johnny tried 
to pass in front of her the other day she 
pushed him gently back. Not understand- 
ing the lesson, he tried once more to brush 
past her. 

“Johnny,” sald Miss 8. ™ What ought 
you to say when you pass in front of your 
teacher? * 


“Out of my way, please,” said Johnny, 
proudly, ” 
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BURDENS OF JURY DUTY 
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EARLY every citizen believes in 
trial by jury, and if there is any 
criticism on the jury system will 
as one of the inalienable rights 
of the people. When it comes to doing jury 
Ccuty the same citizen has a different view 
of the situation, and usually tries to evade 
his duty. An examination of the records 
will show that really akout one in every 
hispid voters actually serves on a jury.’ 
‘This comment was made by a Justice of the 
Supreme Court recently after some trying 
experiences in obtaining jurors for his 
court. The records of the Commissioner of 
Jurors bear out this statement and show 
how few of the voters of Manhattan and 
the Bronx actually have to appear in court 
and serve as jurors. 


“| 


defend it 


There were 366,986 voters registered prior 
to the last general election, and of thi 
rumber the Commissioner has only been 
able to find 40,000 available men for jury 
duty. This 40,000 must supply both the 
civil and criminal courts. If all of the 
men enrolled actually served there would 
be no shortage in jurors, but as a matter 
of fact about one in three actually have to 
do duty. The others, after they are drawn, 
take some excuse and succeed in getting 
off. 

Jurors 
City 
lists. 
pleted 
Charles 


are obtained from names in the 
Directory and on the registration 
As soon as the registration was com- 
last year Commissioner of Jurers 
Welde had his staff of clerks 
send out notices to all the voters. These 
notices were in the nature of inquiry 
blanks to find out whether the voter regis- 
tered was actually eligible for duty as a 
juror. To be qualified to serve one must 
be a citizen between the ages of twenty- 
one and seventy years, and must be the 
cwner of real or personal property to the 
value of $250. However, if his wife has 
that amount of property, it makes the hus- 
band eligible. The prospective juror must 
be able to read and write the English lan- 
guage. 
On the 
a notice 


voter is 
This 
from 
which 


back of the notice to the 
showing who are qualified. 
1ctice also shows who are exempt 
duty, and it is these exemptions 
bring the list of jurors down at the start 
to about one out of every nine voters. The 
persons recognized as entitled to exen.p- 
tions are as follows: 

A clergyman, minister of any religion 
officiating as such, and not following any 
other calling. A practicing physician, 
surgeon, surgeon-dentist, or veterinary 
surgeon not following any other calling, 
and a licensed pharmaceutist or pharma- 
cist while actually engaged in his profes- 
sion as a means of livelihood. An attorney 
or ‘counselor at law regularly engaged in 
the practice of law as a means of liveli- 
hdda: A professor or teacher in a college, 
academy, or public school, not following 
any’ other calling. Editor, editorial writer 
or féporter of a daily newspaper regularly 
employed as such, and not following any 
other vocation. The holder of an office 
under the United States or the State or the 
City of New York, whose official duties, 
at the time, prevent his attendance as a 
juror. A Consul of a foreign nation, A 
Captain, engineer, or other officer actually 
employed upon a vessel making regular 
trips; a licensed pilot actually following 
that calling. A Superintendent, conductor, 
or engineer employed by a railroad com- 
pany other than a street railroad company, 
or a telegraph operator employed by a 
telegraph company who is actually doing 
duty in an office, or along the railroad or 
telegraph line of the company by which he 
is employed. Honorably discharged fire- 
men. Active and honorably discharged 
militiamen, and active members of the 
Old Guard. Inspectors, poll clerks, and 
ballot clerks, or a person who is physically 
incapable. Grand, Sheriff's, Municipal 
Court, and special] jurors. 

In order to obtain the exemption from 
duty it is necessary for the person claim- 
ing it to call on the Commissioner of Jur- 
ors and show his reason for claiming such 
exemption. 


In addition to the above exempt occupa- 
tions and professions, the employes of 
certain semi-public institutions in the city 
also claim exemption and their claims are 
recognized. These are attachés of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Museum 
of Natural History, agents of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
and agents of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, as well as at- 
tachés of various hospitals. As a rule 
commercial travelers are also excused. 


The list having been made up by the 
Jury Commissioner, the real trouble be- 
gins for Justices in the courts. They are 
the ones who have to listen to the ex- 
cuses of those who have been drawn to 
serve, In the ¢riminal courts there is 
really less of this objection than in the 
civil courts. One reason for this is that 
the jurors are paid $2 a day for their serv- 
ice and have certain conveniences which 
relieve their situation from the hardship 
of the civil courts. 

Jurors in the criminal courts serve for 
four wéeks at a time, while in the civil 
courts they are only required to serve for 
two weeks. The civil court jurors may 
only receive $1 for the whole time of their 
service. The reason for this is that the 


serves at low rate of wages 
per diem. 

The jurors realize that waiting around 
the trial the Supreme Court is 
anything but pleasure, so when at tiie be- 
ginning of each two weeks 100 jurymen 
are drawn for each of the eleven trial parts 
in the County Court House, it is safe to 
say that only one in three of the men 
drawn actually serve. Of the others, many 
are out of the city, some are ill, and some 
use influence to get excused. The 
tion of ‘‘ influence,’’ however, will be elim- 
inated next Fall, as all of the Justices have 
determined to refuse to excuse jurors un- 
less they are ill or actually out of the city 
on business. Those who do not show 
of these excuses and remain away 
the court will be fined $10€ each. 

If within the next year there shovld be 
a culmination of the plan by 
attachés of Commissioner 
and the Building Committee 
preme Court Justices, there 
trouble in obtaining juries 
tions. 

When the County Court House altered 
there is to be a large room fitted up fer 
the accommodation of jurors, in which 
they remain until they are calied to 
serve on a case. As it is now, the jurors 
have to stand in the corridors the 
door of the part they are assigned to, or 
se sit in the part itself and listen to 
scme very dry case in which there can be 
no interest except to the litigants. ® 

The suggestion coming from the 
missioner of Jurors’ 
man who has served there a number cf 
years and who is greatly interested in per- 
fecting the jury system He said: “ The 
best plan to do away with the scarcity of 
jurors is to make the matter of serving 
more popular. Now, when the Court House 
is altered, the Justices ought to arrange for 
a very large jury room. In this 
should be placed desks, telephones. 
other conveniences for the jurors. If 
was done, 
moned for duty could have their clerks 
come there and could transact some of 
their business. After this room prop- 
erly equipped, the next move shouid be to 
have only one large panel of jurors sum- 
moned. 
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“As it is now, we summon 1,100 jurers 
for the Supreme Court every two weeks 
during the regular terms of court. If the 
jurors had some conveniences, such as TI 
have suggested, we might summon ore 
panel of, say, 500 jurors and have the dif- 
ferent trial parts of the court draw on 
this panel as jurors are needed. Out of the 
500 thus summoned there would be few 
asked to be excused if they knew that life 
would not be made a burden to them wiile 
they were serving.” 


SILENT “ NAT" HERRESHOFF. 

NGULAR in form, with stooped shoul- 
A ders, and a loose, disjointed frame, 
with the knees slightly ‘ bucked,” 
from Capt. Nathaniel Greene Herreshoff's 
general appearance no stranger would ever 
take him to be the foremost yacht design- 
er in the world, or see in him the father 
of a royal line of cup defenders—Vigilant, 
Defender, Columbia, and Constitution. His 
large, hard hands, and heavy, 
gait proclaim the slow-witted plodder be- 
hind the plow rather than the genius 
whose cunning has devised the fastest ma- 
chines that ever ran furrows in old ocean's 
hills and valleys. 

Yet this man, whose appearance calls to 
mind Markham's lines on “ The Man Wit 
the Hoe,” is master of as many difficult 
professions as was Leonardo da Vinci. 
Yacht designer, navigator, mechanical en- 
gineer, expert sailor, metallurgist; a rec- 
ognized authority in all these lines, were 
it not for his shrewd face and his keen 
eyes a Broadway bunko-steerer would hail 
him as a gift from heaven. 

Thoroughly undemonstrative, earing 
neither for praise nor adverse criticism of 
his work, and despising publicity witn 
deep-rooted hatred, “The Wizard of Bris- 
tol,” as he has come to be called, has 
made his sleepy little town more widely 
known than many home or foreign capi- 
tals. 

There was an interesting contrast in 
men a few days ago aboard the Constitu- 
tion, as the beautiful yacht ran to her 
mocrings in Bristol Harbor after her first 
trial spin in which everything worked per- 
fectly alow and aloft. Side by side, near 
the starboard shrouds, sat Capt. William 
Butler Duncan, Jr., and the creator of 
Constitution. Capt. Duncan, erect, soldier- 
ly in bearing, and in thorough harmony 
with his surroundings, his quick eyes tak- 
ing in every detail of the crew's work as 
they made all snug. Nat Herreshoff, gaunt, 
stoop-shouldered, and bent over upon him- 
self very like the buckled steel mast of 
Constitution on Tuesday last, with his old 
white slouch hat pulled down over his eyes, 
gazing upon the water. 


“ How is she, Capt. Duncan,” called out 
the newspaper men from the waiting tug. 

“Oh, all right, fine!’’ was the cheery 
reply sung out from Constitution’s deck. 

Here was the verdict for which Herres- 
hoff had been planning and working for 
many weary months, full of irritating de- 
lays and anxiety. In glorious sunshine, on 
the wrinkled sea, he saw the theories 
worked out in the dark house of his brain 
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The end had crowned 


fine. 
amid the rousing cheers from the 
tug and the sailors on Constitution 
sat unmoved. In silence from under the 
of the old white hat he stared ab- 
stractedly at the rippling waters. 


THE LADY, THE DOG, AND CABBY 


LITTLE wanderer, bruised and sore, 
A was cuddled up in the rooms of the 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
An.mals one night last week. His thin, 
showed the signs of ill-treat- 
but there was an ex- 
that suggested a 
knowledge that, for once at least, he had 
found true human sympathy. And with his 
experience there came to light the fact that 
appreciation of a kindness may be found 
sometimes when and where it is least ex- 
pected. 

It was shortly after 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon when two women started to leave the 
University Settlement in Eldridge Street. 
One these, well known socially and 
much interested in philanthropic work, had 
been to the Settlement to visit friends en- 
gaged there. Both were faultlessly gowned, 
As they stepped from the doorway they 
heard a loud yelping, together with the 
shrieks and laughter of small boys. 

On the sidewalk half a dozen gamins 
were amusing themselves at the expense of 
a homeless yellow puppy. The dog was be- 
ing pulled about and mauled and one of the 
lads started to hold him up by the ears. 

“Git on to de way he dances,’ exclaimed 
the boy, delightedly, pointing at the 
squirming cur. 

Quick as a flash the society 
rushed down the steps, picked up the 

and despite the mud that clung to him, 
ed him closely In her arms. The boys 
forward and tried to regain pos- 
but she quickly mounted to the 
top step again, and was able to hold them 
at bay until, in answer to her ring at the 
vell, the Settlement workers opened 
the door and gave her shelter in the house, 

‘Say, dat’s my dog,”’ yelled a boy as the 
closed. ‘I'm goin’ to call a ‘ cop’ 
on you.” 

Of course 
threat A 
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no attention was paid to the 
eab was telephoned for, and in 
dog and its fair rescuer drove to the 
office of the Society for the Preventton of 
Cruelty to Animals. The Superintendent 
having heard the story, readily agreed to 
take charge of the animal. 
‘You'll that he well 
of?"’ asked the lady, and added, as she 
pointed to her soiled gown, ‘* You see, I'm 
very much interested in that little fellow.” 
Assured that the dog should be well treat- 
ed, she turned to the cabby, and taking out 
her purse asked him how much she owed 
him. 
‘Not 


see is taken care 


" said the Jehu, “ 
in New York was 
this would be!" 


not a cent. 
like 


a cent, 
Say, if everybody 
you, what a fine place 

“ But | want to pay you. You must take 
this.’ For answer ‘“cabby"’ cracked his 
whip, the horse started up the street, and 
the woman was left standing with the bill 
in her outstretched hand. 

If one touch does not make the whole 
world kin, several persons who witnessed 
the closing of this incident are certain that 
it is not without its effect even on the hard 
shell of a New York cabman. 


A WHITE HOUSE INCIDENT. 


A New York woman, who spent a few 
weeks in Washington just before the Presi 
dent started on the trip which resulted so 
disastrously for his wife, tells a little story 
which illustrates Mrs. McKinley's sweet 
ways with children. One morning the New 
Yorker went out with a friend to look at 
the White House. While they were there 
they heard that Mrs. McKinley was soon to 
take her daily drive, and decided to wait 
and see her. Quite a little crowd of people 
were there for the same purpose, and 
among them was a well-dressed woman 
with a child, a manly little chap about four 
years old, with an attractive face framed 
in light golden curls. Presently Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley came out. She bowed very graciously 
to the crowd several times and then started 
for her carriage. Suddenly she caught sight 
of the little boy and went back to where 
he stood. She stopped, bent down, and be- 
gan to talk to him. The New York woman 
was fortunate enough to hear a part of the 
conversation, 

“TI know who you are,” the little boy 
said, and, meeting her smile, he went on, 
“You're the President’s wife." 

“And who are you?” said 
Kinley. 

‘““My name’s Arthur,” answered the boy, 
“I want to be President, too, some day." 

“That's right Arthur,” said Mrs. _Me- 
Kinley, “‘littler boys than you have grown 
up to be Presidents. Mr. McKinley was 
even littler than you are once.” 

Then the first lady_of the land gave little 
Arthur a warm kiss, bade him good-bye, 
and went on to her carriage. 


Mrs. Mc- 


That Missing Glance. 


In Chapter L: 

“She dropped her eyes.”’ 

In Chapter ITI.: 

“He caught her eye.” 

But in none of the chapters are we told 
whether the other eye rolled under the 


bureau or what became of it. 


Due to Inclemency of The Weather. 


The Inclemency of the Weather was looke 
ing tattered and worn. 

A Few Well-Chosen Remarks was come 
miserating with him. 

“I wouldn't mind working so hard,* 
said the former, “if I could only collect ald 


that is sald to be owing to me.” 
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The Man Behind the Pen. 


Morning, evening, early and late, 
Rain, or sunshine, or snow, 

Behold our friend of the fourth estate 
In the hives of Newspaper Row! 

Who so tiretess day by day? 
Who so modest of men? 

Who so young, though his head be gray? 
The man behind the pen. 


Headache, heartache, merry or sad, 
True to his chosen trust, 
Recording the deeds of the good and the 
bad, 
Gentle, gene rous, just. 
Happy-go-lucky, fond of good cheer, 
Little to show for it when 
He balances books at the end of a year— 
The man behind the pen. 


Popular idols! Children of fame! 
Which of you pauses to think 
That most of the glory encircling 
name 
Was born of printer's ink? 
Towns turn out—the people shout 
With rapture ecstatic—ah, then 
Remember the wizard who brought it 
about! 
The man behind the pen. 


Morning, evening, early and late, 
Rain, or sunshine, or snow, 
Behold our friend of the fourth estate, 
In the hives of Newspaper Row! 
Who so tireless day by day? 
Who so modest of men? 
Who so young, though his head be gray? 
The man behind the pen. 
MAGENNIS IVEAGH in Leslie's Weekly. 


A Small Watch. 


From Good Words. 

The Dowager Duchess or Sutherland, wno 
is credited with possessing the only crystal 
watch in existence having transparent 
works, made for the most part of rock crys- 
tal, had the works removed from a minia- 
ture watch and placed inside a magnificent 
diamond having a diameter not exceeding 
the depth of four lines of ordinary type. 
Small as this timepiecé was, it is surpassed 
in diminutiveness by what was justly de- 
scribed as tne “smallest watch in the 
world,’ which was exhibited at the watch 
exhibition in Berlin recently. Made of fine 
gold, this microscopic watch had the dimen- 
sions of a pea; that is to say, its diameter 
of 6% millimeters, which is practically a 
quarter of an inch, would equal in depth 
three lines of type; 480 of these watches 
would weigh about one pound avoirdupois, 
if there existed any one possessing a heart 
sufficiently adamant to permit so brutal a 
weight as avoirdupois to be applied to so 
delicate a mechanism. Made of gold and 
valued at £400, this dainty watch boasts a 
minute hand as long as an ordinary-sizea 
letter “1"' and a half, an hour hand less 
than an ‘“n" and a half in length, and a 
second hand one-sixteenth of an inch long 
thai would demand an incursion into the 
nonpariel font to supply a suitable illustra- 
tion. 


A Floral Inscription. 
From The Homiletic Review. 

At one time I was pastor in a village 
where there was a German undertaker who 
was always anxicus to please. Because of 
his zeal in this directicn and his habit of 
so often getting things backward he was 
the butt of a good many jokes, and fur- 
nished others many a hearty laugh. One 
day a customer of his asked him to tele- 
phone the florist in a near-by city to send 
a floral design representing ‘* Gates Ajar.” 
He hurried to the ‘phone, and, calling up 
the florist, said he wished a floral design. 
The florist asked what kind. He was puz- 
zled, but not defeated, and after some delay 
said: “Oh! yes, now I got him. lHeaven 
wide open. That's what they want.” 


The Ethics of Luck. 


From Chambers’s Journal, 

On the belief in luck have augurs, divinat- 
ors, fortune tellers, all traded from time 
immemorial to the present age. They “ cal- 
culate’ the incalculable, and, necessarily, 
arbitrary dogmas take the place of a log- 
icai basis on which to work cout their 
schemes. They rely on the luck of odd num- 
bers; in them the imperial phantom—either 
in birth or chance or death—loves to reside. 
Seven has always been a number to conjure 
with, and the seventh child of a seventh 
child born in the seventh month comes clad 
in a mysterious panoply of foreknowledge 
absolute; while nine was at one place and 
period looked upon as a symbol of Deity. 
Great men will have their lucky day or 
month, as one of the Caesars gave his 
name to the eighth month—that in which 
the most fortunate events of his life had 
occurred. The blood of a great family, like 
that of the Stuarts or the Bourbons, for 
instance, is said to carry with it, even in its 
collateral branches, the taint of that ill- 
success, ill-health, which is summed up as 
ill-luck. Certain gems, such, for instance, 
as opals, are esteemed as stones of ill-omen 
—talismans reversed. It is not, of course, 
that their beauty is brittle, but that they 
carry with them ill-luck to their wearers or 
owners. The truth of this superstition is 
demonstrated by the violent deaths which 
have befallen unlucky opal wearers. Have 
they not succumbed to the ill-luck attend- 
ing a gem, to gain possession of which a 
fellow-creature has not hesitated to shed 
their blood? No doubt it is very unlucky to 
awaken the covetousness of a robber and a 
murderer. 


What Tomany Atkins Hates. 
From The Monthly 

If there is one thing Tommy hates it is 
being worried. The werd is a poor one, 
and has better but less polite substitutes 
in his own vernacular. I don’t deny that 
he will grouse (grumble) heartily over the 
most necessary work, but he will grouse 
in a very different and more justifiable 
Way over unnecessary work, or work given 
him at the wreng time, when a little con- 
sideration would have shown the order to 
be unfair. There are times when details 
must be insisted on; there are others when 
a@ sympathetic instinct would say, “ Let 
them alone.’ He hates a succession of 
contradictory orders, cne countermanding 
the other. Often this Is inevitaLile, but he 
is shrewd enough to make ale ances 
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where it is so and to distinguish cases 
where it is only foresight and considera- 
tion that are lacking. An officer's knowl- 
edge of his work and knowledge of his 
men, never far separated, are here closely 
allied. An order which is wrong through 
shortsightedness or ignorance, though its 
results in inconvenience to the giver may 
be nothing at all, reacts inexorably om the 
rank and file in the shape of annoyance 
and worry perhaps far out of preportion 
to its intrinsic importance. 


Beards and the Romans. 

From The American Journal of Archaeology.) 

In Cleero’s time and after (possibly also 
before) many men wore beards, and only 
men over forty were clean shaven. Spar- 
tianus speaks of Hadrian as wearing a full 
beard (promissa barba) to cover scars upon 
his face. Dio Cassius also speaks of him 
as the “first’’ to wear a beard. He is 
not the first Emperor whose bust shows 
him to have allowed the hair upon his face 
to grow, but he is the first one represented 
as wearing a full beard. Evidently, there- 
fore, Hadrian did not introduce beards, 
but only the custom of wearing them long 
and full. On Trajan's Column there is a 
representation of the Emperor sacrificing 
at an altar; many of the men who appear 
in the scene are bearded, but by no means 
all of them. Again, we find a scene where- 
in the seated Emperor is surrounded by 
attendants, some of whom are bearded, In 
still another group Trajan is standing with 
a roll in his hand, addressing his men, and 
again we see both bearded and beardless 
men among those who stand before him. 
On the rectangular reliefs of the Arch of 
Constantine we find that the men accom- 
panying Trajan are bearded, even when he 
and they are clad in the toga. The arch at 
Beneventum shows in the same group _lic- 
tors and comites both as bearded and 
beardless. 


Inspired by the Power of God. 
From The Spectator. 

Many people who are not accounted “spir- 
itually minded "’ are, nevertheless, led by 
the Spirit. A “spiritual mind "’ too often 
means a keen interest in religious con- 
troversy. The Captain of a sinking ship 
who, some ‘years ago, gave up the last 
place in the last boat to a little stowaway, 
whose very existence he had been unaware 
of two minutes before, showed “ the same 
mind which was in Christ,’’ whether he 
had been accustomed to say unto Him, 
‘Lord, Lord,” or not. And the stewardess 
on board the Stefla, who gave up her life- 
belt to a lady passenger on whom it had 
been her duty to attend, obeyed an impulse 
which we can only consider to have been 
divine, and which controlled in an instant 
the inborn instinct of human nature, the 
instinct of self-preservation. These people 
were not actuated by the “ wisdom of the 
world,” but by the “power of God." 
Probably both gave up their lives for the 
sake of their moral inferiors—for the sake 
of two persons who would be less use in 
the world than they. But it is by such un- 
reasonable actions, by such divine folly 
as these people committed, that a nation 
is made great, and the equally unreasoning 
admiration which they awake in the hearts 
of men is a greater testimony to the truth 
of Christianity than any that can be evoked 
by the “Scribes and disputers of this 
world.” 

English Trades Unions. 
Sir Hiram Maxim in The World's Work. 

“The British manufacturer,’’ he says, 
“has a far greater difficulty to contend 
with than that of tools. A very clever 
Scotchman, who was once manager of our 
works, said the greatest obstacle he had to 
contend with was ‘organized idleness.’ 
Trades unionism has reached a develop- 
ment in England beyond that of any other 
part of the world. The Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Engineers resort to every trick and 
expedient to limit the output. In many 
cases a lathe may run a whole day without 
ever taking a cut at all. They oppose the 
introduction of new systems or new tools. 

“The fact is that the interference of the 
trade union is so vexatious and arbitrary 
that. English employers feel disposed to 
make almost any sacrifice to get rid of it, 
and it appears to me that the only hope 
lies in the direction of the Federation of 
the Employers. 

“Tf England wishes to compete success- 
fully and to maintain the position which 
she sought to occupy as a great manufact- 
uring nation, she will not only have to 
equip her factories with the latest and 
best instruments, but she will also have to 
obtain the earnest co-operation of the men 
who work those instruments. The antagon- 
ism which at present exists between the 
masters and the men is altogether artifi- 
cial, The great majority of the employers 
treat their men with absolute justice. If 
the men were left to themselves they would 
probably very soon see that it was to their 
interest to do their best and look upon 
their employers as friends and benefactors; 
but the working man has been taught by 
the professional agitator that his greatest 
enemy is his employer. He is made to be- 
lieve that to be a capitalist is to be a 
criminal, and that to cheat his master is 
the only may to ‘get square’ with him, 
and he is foolish enough to pay the man 
who teaches him this folly enough to 
enable him to live without working.” 

Pigeon Carrier Service in Africa. 
From St. Nicholas. 

The pigeon post at Durban, in South 
Africa, was the beginning of the pigeon 
experiments conducted in recent campaigns 
between the English and Boers, and scores 
of messages were carried from one part of 
the English Army to another by means of 
the birds. Col. Hassard of the Royal En- 
gineers, a staff officer at the Cape, had 
made a life study of the carrier pigeons, 
and before the war broke out he had es- 
tablished pigeon posts between most of the 
beleaguered cities. From Ladysmith, Kim- 
berley, and Mafeking, pigeons early in the 
sieges regularly brought messages from the 
English soldiers cooped up in the towns. 
Sir George White’s first message from 
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Ladysmith was carried by a pigeon, and 
this means of communicating with the out- 
side world continued until the number of 
birds in the city was exhausted. It was 
only a short time before that the Eng- 
lish Government had decided to estab- 
lish a service of carrier pigeons. In the 
navy, pigeon posts were recognized means 
of carrying information as early as 18906, 
and there are over a thousand birds record- 
ed' on the books of the royal navy. The 
first naval loft was at Portsmouth, and 
how there are two others. In the English 
Army the posts have been confined almost 
exclusively to the Cape, where the nature 
of the country makes the homing pigeon 
service of more value than in England. 
A Dangerous Gun. 
Hudson Maxim in The Home Magazine. 

During the last few years we have heard 
a great deal about the man behind the gun. 
He has had his share of praise. We have 
pictured him in our mind's eye as a bronzed 
hero for whom death has no terrors. There 
is another type of man behind the gun of 
whom we have not heard so much, but he 
is an equally brave and interesting charac- 
ter. He is the inventive crank. He is 
usually possessed of the most unbounded 
confidence in his own devices, due to a 
blissful ignorance of the powerful agencies 
he attempts to handle. He is a real hero 
ali right, and will always express his will- 
ingness to stand to his gun during tests, 
while the usual man behind the gun seeks 
shelter. Only recently an inventor con- 
structed a gun from gas pipe for throwing 
dynamite with gunpowder. He took it to 
Sandy Hook for trial, but as the ordnance 
officers would not permit him to stand be- 
side it while he touched it off, he was 
greatly enraged and refused to let the gun 
be tested at all by the United States Gov- 
ernment. He threatened to give foreign 
Governments the benefit of his invention, 
and Uncle Sam would be obliged to do 
without it. He took his gun home with 
him, where he could test it all by himself, 
which he did in a field back of his house. 
He was picked up unconscious, with his 
under jaw gone, and a few other parts 
missing. 


Old Lace. 
Fold upon fold, 
Yellow as gold, 
Woven by delicate fingers of old, 
Here in its place 
Grandmother's lace 
like a dream of 
grace, 


Lies her maidenhood's 


Fragrance of rose 
Out of it flows, 
Leaves of the past that its meshes inclose; 
Sweets of old days, 
Lavender sprays, 
All that a maid in her treasure-chest lays. 


a1 


Fair as her head, ’ 


Thread over thread, 
Sleeps the old lace that she wore when, fie 
wed. 
Beautiful day! 
But fold it away, 
Grandmother's lace, and the rose, and the 
spray! 
Vane 28 BUCKHAM in The New Lippe 
co 
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Influenza. 
From Notes and Queries. 

It is very well known that the influenza 
is not an exclusively modern complaint, 
but I am not sure whether a curious refer- 
ence to it by Bower, the continuator of 
Fordun’s chronicle, has been noted. Writing 
of the year 1420, he says that among those 
who died in Scotland that year were Sir 
Henry 8t. Clair, Earl of Orkney; Sir James 
Douglas of Dalkeith, Sir William de Aber- 
nethy, Sir William de St. Clair, Sir William 
Cockburn, and many others, all by “ that 
infirmity whereby not only great men, but 
innumerable quantity of the commonalty, 
perished, which was vulgarly termed le 
Quhew [le Quhew a vulgaribus dicebatur] " 
(Bower, xv., 32.) Now ‘“‘quh”" in Scottish 
texts usually represents the sound of 

wh,” (properly aspirated;) therefore it 
seems that in the fifteenth century the in- 
fluenza was known as “the Whew,” just 
as it is known in the twentieth century as 
“the Flue.” I have refrained from quot- 
ing at length Bower's explanation of the 
cause of the epidemic, but there seems 
little doubt that the disease was identical 
with that with which we are so grievously 
familiar. 


Primroses in Covent Garden. 
From Chambers’s Journal, 

One of the greatest days in Covent Gar- 
den is that on which the primroses first 
come. They are tied up in ungraceful lit- 
tle bundles just big enough to form a but- 
tonhole, and a dozen of these may cost 
you anywhere from eightpence to a shilling. 
Thus massed they make a_ respectable 
show; and there is one strange thing about 
primroses; you may go homeward along 
the Strand laden with roses, daffodils, or 
irises, or even carrying a tall lily in a pot, 
and none of the workmen you pass will say 
a word or even seem to look at you; but 
it is different with primroses. If you have 
these they all look and are interested; they 
all make some such remark as, “ The 
Spring cannot be far off now that the prim- 
roses have come.”’ Very likely one of them 
will stop you, and, after a brief apology, 
ask you if the flowers are fairiy cheap; 
and the odds are then that you give him 
ene of the little bunches and are most 
gratefully thanked. 


Where an M. P. Dines. 
From Good Words. 

In the noble pile of buildings erected on 
the site of the Old Palace, swept away by 
the fire of 1834, the accommodation for 
members outside the Chamber was greatly 
increased. There are now three dining 
rooms. One of them is reserved by custom 
to the leading members of the Government 
and the Opposition. In this room there is 
a table for Cabinet Ministers, and another 
for ex-Cabinet Ministers. For a time the 
culinary department in the new palace was 
looked after by Bellamy or his successors. 
Then the provision of meals to members 
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was let out by contract. But for several 
years now a special committee of the 
House, known as “ The Kitchen Commit- 
tee,” has supervised the department, and 
it enjoys a subsidy of £2,600 a year from 
the public funds. During the session over 
£500 a week is paid by members for meals 
and refreshments. The amount of money 
spent by individual legislators, of course, 
varies considerably; but as a rule M. P.s 
are now noted for their abstemiousness 
when dining in the House. They are able 
to.obtain a two-shilling dinner, consisting 
of soup, joint, and two vegetables; bread, 
butter, cheese, salad, and biscuits, and this 
modest repast is in good demand through- 
out the session. The wine cellar of the 
House contains, it is said, something like 
£3,000 worth of wines; there is also an 
immense vat of Scotch whisky, and the 
cigar room contains about £2,000 worth of 
stock, the prices of the weeds ranging 
from 3d. to 3s. each. 


Missionary Life in China. 

The Rev. F. Poole in The New Lippincott. 

China is a land of uncertainty, and the 
foreign resident in that land lives, as it 
were, on the edge of a slumbering volcano, 
in constant dread of an overwhelming erup- 
tion. We had scarcely recovered from the 
shock of a thrilling experience when we be- 
gan to hear disquieting rumors of the 
Chinese having risen against the foreigners 
in other sections of the country. In one 
such outbreak a colleague had been foully 
murdered. The dangerous infection soon 
spread to the city in which we lived, and 
almost without warning the storm burst 
upen us in all its fury. Experience has 
taught us to be prepared for such emer- 
gencies, and the day before the mad- 
dened, hostile Chinese rabble attacked 
and ultimately destroyed our home, my 
wife and I, aided by one or two friendly 
Chinese, had quietly left the city and trav- 
eled several miles across an arid plain until 
we reached the river. when we boarded a 
small native boat which for several days 
had been kept in readiness for this con- 
tingency. Then began a heart-breaking and 
never-to-be-forgotten journey of ten days, 
days full of unspeakable terror, for we 
were constantly in danger of discovery and 
attack, which we knew would mean torture 
and death, 


“Little Nanoleon.” 
From Magazine 

Sitting at home at ease we can discuss, 
as at a debating society, whether the world 
was the gainer or the loser by the appear- 
once on its stage, on Aug. 15, 1769, of Mme. 
Letitia SWonaparte’s ‘little Napoleon.” 
But at the beginning of the century it was 
not so. He wes considered as the scourge 
of God. Pious old ladies looked for him in 
the Apocalyptic books, and were only 
charmed to recognize him there, if dis- 
guised as a Beast, or its Number, or as a 
Horn. He was the Bogie-man of English 
nurseries. Sven the Highland crofters 
were fain to beat their sickles into pikes 
to repel his invasion, and he reigned the 
Mars of what the Russians still term “ the 
War of the Forty Nations.” Now, when 
all danger is over, when a Prince of the 
reigning nouse of France has brought back 
his ashes to Paris, we can afford to praise 
that miraculous genius which summoned 
society, law, and religten from the vasty 
deep into which they had been tossed by 
the French Revolution Napoleon was in 
truth all that his enemies made him out to 
be; albeit that to them he was, and re- 
mained, invulnerable, until his own mistakes 
betrayed him. He was all that his friends 
called him, and more also; for the man is 
not yet born of woman who possesses 
enough sympathy, erough insight into the 
world's history, enough grasp of mind, 
enough technical krowledge, and enough 
genius to be able to write the complete 
story of Napoleon kf from his cradle to hia 
grave. 
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In a Siberian Church. 
From The Christian Endeavor World 

The pilgrims happened into one church 
where the service was going on. The 
church was full of soldiers and muzhiks, 
of rich people and poor people, all of whom 
were devoutly worshipping. A gorgeous 
priest, clad in green and gold, led the ser- 
vice, and a gorgeous blue and green boy 
on each side held up the holy candles. In 
the background one could see a high priest 
who seemed to be made of solid gold and 
who seemed to be a part of the large icon 
hanging on the wall. It was impossible to 
tell whether he was really a part of the 
picture or not, so absolutely motionless 
stood he there, like a graven image, ti! 
just at the close of the service he stepped 
down and out of the picture, and came for- 
ward and stood in front to read the last 
part of the service. His robe was all of 
shimmering gold, which glittered in golden 
waves as he moved, and he wore on his 
head a golden mitre such as Aaron might 
have worn in the days of the wandering 
in the wilderness. His long curling hair 
fell over his shoulders, and he looked just 
as much like a picture out of the frame as 
one in it. As he stepped to the front, the 
other priests stood aside, while this gor- 
geous, golden high priest led the closing 
service. A boy choir with magnificent 
voices sang the responses. Once the other 
fathers stepped forward, and one of them 
removed the jeweled mitre from the golden 
high priest’s head, while he bowed to the 
icon and crossed himself, and then re- 
placed the mitre. 

The whole service was intoned, and, while 
the pilgrims could not understand it, they 
were glad to think that the audience could, 
for it was in Russian, not in Latin, The 
people listened very reverently, and often 
they bowed low and crossed themselves. 


No Success Comes by Accident. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson in Success. 
All the luck in the world will not save a 
man from failure, if he has no talent for 
business. If you ask how he is to find out 
whether he has Gus talent or not, the only 
possible answér is that he must learn by 
stern experience, and, if he fails, must 
take the consequences, It used to be said 





in the days of Stewart's great New York 
store than his floorwalkers and even sales- 
me) were men who had failed in business 
themselves and had gone back to him for 
permanent places. A great silk manufact- 
urer once tom me that it was much the 
same with him. *“* What I want,” said one 
employer to me, when he was trying: to 
select a candidate for a certain place, “is 
a broken-hearted man.’ Hard as these facts 
may be, they serve to establish the first 
principle that great success rarely comes 
by accident. Here lies the drawback upon 
all schemes of Socialism or community 
property, that they can never equalize hu- 
man conditions or make the inefficient suc- 
cessful. 


Laureled. 


Back from the strenuous wars he 
to me. 
Hie is my 
searred hands; 
The months of blood and 
lands 
Are in his face; his boyish will to be 
Js tour-fold won I glow and weep to see 
The trodden meadow blackened with the 
bands 
bearded, 
commands, 
being rearranged he 


comes 


son, with strange 


grown brown, 


death in alien 


Of marching men whom he 


With comes to me. 


}, small beside 
I, honored for 
(iod knows, 
hands, 
lonesome 
warms. 
I crush the 
The 


him, try to utter prayers; 
the laurels that he wears! 
God knows | stand with empty 
And heart no meed of praises 
laurel branch. Oh, Ged, I miss 
soft-mouthed baby I can never kiss! 


ZONA GALE in The Bookman. 


The West Indian Negro. 
From Chambers's Journal. 

Of the two sexes, there is no doubt that 
the women are by far better specimens of 
humanity than the men. Taking them all 
around, they honest, contented, and 
industrious They carry everything on 
their heads, and walk erect with a fine, 
swinging gait which the men would do 
well to copy In the early morning they 
come down from the hills to the markets, 
carrying their baskets of fruit and vegeta- 
bles on their heads, and when their day's 
work is done they cheerfully replace the 
baskets on their heads and set out for their 
homes, which often they will not reach till 
they have left at least some ten miles be- 
hind them. The curse of the men, on the 
other hand, is their consummate laziness, 
and it is to this failing that the majority 
of their shortcomings may be traced. With 
the fewest of needs, they will only do the 
minimum of work required to satisfy them 
they live entirely for the present and no 
cares for the future disturb them; they are 
firm believers in the principle, ‘“ Fat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we 
die!"" Though, of course, there are men 
to whom one might trust anything, they 
are, as a rule, deceitful and dishonest in 
what are usually called “ little - 


are 


things "’; 
they have no moral qualms about invading 
a neighbor's yam patch by night and help- 
ing themselves to what they fancy, or 
about stealing poultry or pilfering fruit. 
It is simply because they are too lazy to 
earn the small sum necessary to purchase 
what they require, or to take the trouble 
to devote the very small amount of labor 
necessary to cultivate their own vegetables 
and fruit, that they prefer to take advan- 
tage of the industry of their neighbors. It 
is this want of security for outdoor pro- 
duce that is ruining the West Indies more 
than anything else. A man naturally hesi- 
tates to start the cultivation of vegetables 
ane fruit or the rearing of poultry for the 
market when he knows there is a likeli- 
hood that he may never reap the fruits of 
his labors. How often does one hear the 
small landowner's all too common reply 
to suggestions for agricultural experiments: 
“What is the use? They would all be 
stolen.” 


——< 


Hunting Elephants. 
From The ponpeagnanay Journal, 

Near the Malkas on the Tana River are 
the chief drinking places of the game, which 
mostly live in the bara. The natives harry 
the game a great deal, the Wasania or 
Wata or Waboni, the hunting tribe of the 
country, being always after them, snaring 
them and sitting up over water for them, 
and nearly every village has its game pits. 
The elephants are the chief victims, as the 
natives, besides Arabs and Swahilis from 
the coast, spare neither age nor sex, and if 
the Government, instead of troubling as 
much as they do about the shooting of Eu- 
ropean sportsmen, would turn their atten- 
tion to this butchering of cows and young 
ones, their efforts at preserving game 
might be more effective. A few Gallas kill 
elephants in a very daring manner, though, 
and deserve everything they get. They 
track them from water till they stop to 
rest, either standing sleeping at night or 
drowsing under a tree in the heat of the 
day. They then smear themselves with 
elephant dung and, creeping up, plunge a 
spear with a head like a trowel into the 
elephant’s belly, slipping away at once in 
the confusion. The elephant rushes off, the 
handle of the spear catching in all the 
bushes, and his intestines are soon so cut 
about that he lies down and dies. The 
large majority of natives, though, have a 
most wholesome dread of any dangerous 
beast. The elephants on this river seem to 
carry as heavy tusks as any in the world. 
Out of the tusks of four elephants we shot, 
the shortest was 7 feet 2 inches, while the 
longest was 9 feet 5% inches, and the 
weight varied from 80 pounds to 120 pounds 
aplece, 


No Water, When Forests Are De- 


stroyed. 
From The Popular Science Monthly. 

When in our Western forests one is con- 
stantly impressed by the change in rela- 
tive humidity wrought wherever the forest 
has been removed. Springs have disap- 
peared and cafion and ravines are now 
dry where there were formerly perennial 
streams. Under the leaf mold and other 
débris of the forest the soil is always 
moist, while on denuded areas in the same 
locality it is parched and dry. Everywhere 
the deep mulch forming the floor of the 
forest grasps the descending rains and 
melting snows and guides them into the 
Geeper recesses of the earth. Where the 
forests have been i“ 

and peel 


| 
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as it so often is by fire or the excessive 
grazing of sheep, the rains, for the most 
part, instead of sinking into the soil, pass 
over the. surface, carrying silt and other 
débris into the streams and reservoirs, 
causing vital injury to irrigation enter- 
prises. So, also, in the semi-arid regions, 
where there are no forests, or where they 
have been destroyed, the wind has a free 
sweep, resulting in an enormous increase in 
evaporation. In some instances the evap- 
oration from a water surface exposed to 
the free sweep of the wind reaches a maxi- 
mum of thirteen inches in a single month. 
In exposed situations, snows a foot in 
depth are frequently lapped up in a single 
day without even moistening the soil be- 
neath. Ye do not appreciate how great 
the nec essity for the preservation of the 
forests is to the irrigable West. 

Reservoirs for the purpose of impound- 
ing water to be used in irrigation have 
been constructed by private enterprise in 
many parts of the West, and the possibility 
of Governmental construction of such 
reservoirs is by no means improbable. Ef- 
fective reservoirs are not possible in our 
irrigable regions without due regard for 
the forests that feed the streams which 
fill them. Forests everywhere are the 
great preventers of erosion, and nowhere 
is this more evident than in our Western 
mountains. The utility of reservoirs, and, 
to a lesser extent, of distributing canals 
and laterals, becomes destroyed as they 
fill with silt. To prevent this filling, the 
forests must be preserved; they must be 
protected from fire, in so far as an effi- 
cient forest service can protect them, and 
also from grazing, wherever it seriously 
interferes with the effectiveness of the 
forest floor as a water absorbent. 


Wellington’ s Cook. 

Goldwin Smith in The Atlantic, 
Wellington's personal taste and 
like those of most great men, were 
simple. He cared not for show or pomp 
of any kind. Instead of building a counter- 
part to Blenheim, for which money had 
been voted, he bought and improved Strath- 
fieldsaye, a common country gentleman's 
house. In his diet he was very abstemious, 
even to the injury, it appears, of his health. 


habits, 


He of course kept a first-rate French cook | 
one } 


The cook, it was said, 
The Duke, in as- 


for his guests. 
day suddenly resigned. 
tonishment, asked the reason. 
salary insufficient?” ‘ No, my salary ts 
very handsome. But I am not apprectsted. 
I cook your dinner myself, a dinner fit for 
a King. You say nothing I go out and 
leave the under cook to cook your dinner. 
He gives you a dinner fit for a pig. You 
say nothing. I am not appreciated. I 
must go.”’ 


The Great Russian Fair. 
From The New Lippincott. 

Most celebrated of Russian fairs is 
held each Summer at Nijni Novgorod, (it- 
erally ‘“‘the new lower city,”’) which at- 
tracts buyers and sellers from Occident and 
Orient and is a favorite resort for the 
globe-trotting sight-seer. 

A low island at the confluence of the Oka 
and Volga is reserved for the site of this 
annual gathering, 
effect upon Russian trade. In 
frezen waters quite overflow the fair 
grounds, and every Spring extensive repairs 
are necessary in order to make the build- 
ings fit for use. As for the bridge that 
connects the island with the mainland, it 
is tata on boats and removed before the ice 
has a chance to damage it. Nijni Novgorod 
is distinctively a wholesale fair, and at it 
are, determined the prices of many commod- 
ities, including cotton and woolen goods, 
the &, entire iron product of the Ural district, 
ten” furs, leather and leather goods, hides, 
drugs, chemicals, linens, silks, &c. 

Here, too, are credits established. Every 
participant is known by his neighbor, and 
the financial standing of a new-comer is 
readily determinable by questioning his 
fellow-townsmen. During the progress of 
the fair the state of the Russian harvest 
becomes known, a fact In itself of supreme 
national importance. 

Railway Development. 
From The World's Work. 

The United States prior to 1870 had in 
operation 52,914 miles of railway, but the 
mileage was almost doubled up to 1880, 
when the amount was 92,147 miles, and was 
again increased more than two-thirds up to 
1890, when it was 164,359 miles. The con- 
struction since that time has been less— 
only about 27,000 miles—because the coun- 
try then became almost fully equipped with 
raiiway accommodations. The history of 
railway development in Europe is equally 
recent. In the whole of Europe, according 
to a recent article in one of the foreign 
financial journals, the railway equipment 
in operation doubled between Jan. 1, 1875, 
anc Jan. 1, 1899, when it was 165,000 miles, 
The estimated railway mileage of the whole 
world tn 1896 was about 445,000 miles, rep- 
resenting a cost of nearly $33,000,000,000, 


England and Sea Power. 


From The Contemporary Review 

Uninterruptedly for more than 200 years 
we have held the command of the sea, after 
hoving wrested it from Spain and Holland, 
and owing to the command of the sea we 
have been able to build up our magnificent 
empire. But it would be rash to conclude 
therefrom that we shall always continue to 
hold the command of the sea. The com- 
mand of the sea has been wrested in turn 
from all the great commercial nations of 
the past by abler nations, which succeeded 
them. It has been wrested from Phoenicia, 
Carthage, Spain, and Holland by nations 
abler in commerce and trade. This is only 
natural, for naval supremacy rests in the 
last instance on the broad basis of com- 
mercial prosperity. A nation of energetic 
landsmen can soon acquire seamanship 
through the creation of a successful mer- 
chant marine, which provides the necessary 
schooling for naval war. This has been 
shown by many historical instances and by 
the recent and rapid success of Germany as 
a nava) power. Germany has created with- 
ing thirty years a most successful mer- 
chant marine and an imposing, well-man- 
aged, and ably handled fleet. An army 
may be improvised in case of war, but a 
navy cannot be Improvised. Naval suprem- 
acy once destroyed is, as history shows, 
destroyed forever. The gradual or sudden 
loss of our naval supremacy would be ac- 
panied by the gradual decline or the sudden 
fali of our empire. 

At the present time English, American, 
and German seamanship are of equally 
high standing. Mechanical skill being about 
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&c., shows not much difference. The com- 
mand of the sea may consequently pass 
from us to the Americans or to the Ger- 
mans, if either nation becomes richer than 
We are, because, in the last instance, the 
longest national purse can afford to con- 
struct the largest and strongest fleet. In 
other words, wealth is not only the material 
basis of the British Empire, but it is also 
its shield against foreign attack. If our 
wealth be destroyed, the fall of our empire 
will inevitably follow. 
Hugo's Ideal. 
From The Fortnightly Review. 

What was Victor Hugo's ideal of happi- 
ness?’ This is the all-important question, 
arid, more than most, it enlightens us as 
to the structure of a writer's mind, and 
the tendency of his work. Victor Hugo was 
to be the head of the romantic school. The 
romanticists declared war against the bour- 
geoisie, against bourgeois ideals, moral and 
artistic, against the principles on which 
bourgeois society is founded. They glorified 
unlawful passion and poetized disorder. 
They made game of family affection and 
duty. So it is curious to see that, in the 
bottom of his heart, in his sincerest and 
most instinctive aspirations, the great lead- 
er of romanticism was the most bourgeois 
of bourgeois. The highest goal of his de- 
sire was marriage. He wanted to be mar- 
ried young, which is the thing that every 
good mother of a family most desires for 
her son. He yearned for a hearth and a 
home. He wanted to lead a domestic life, 
the quiet, settled life that encourages com- 
fortable affection and methodicgl work. So 
much we guess, or rather read, in quite 
unmistakable characters, in every one of 
these letters. And let no one think the 
worse of Victor Hugo on that account. The 
only conclusion I would draw is that the 
romantic movement has affected literature 
alone, and had no sort of influence on life. 
It was a fashion, an affectation, a certain 
taste for extravagance, most happily belied 
the practice and example of the most 
famous representatives of the school. 


From Rain in the Woods. 
rain insists, 
And every gust brings showers down; 
When all the woodland smokes with mists, 
I take the old road out of town 
Into the hills through which it twists. 


I find the vale where catnip grows, 
Where boneset blooms, with 
bowed; 
The vale through which the red creek flows 
Turbid with hill-washed clay, and loud 
As some strange horn a wildman 
blows. * © * 


wetness 


Like knots upon the gray-barked trees 
The lichen-colored moths are pressed; 

And, wedged in hollow blooms, the bees 
Seem clotted pollen; in its nest 

hornet creeps and lies at ease. * * * 


Tne butterfly and forest bird 
Are huddled on the same gnarled bough, 
From which, like some rain-voweled word 
That dampness hoarsely utters now, 
The tree toad's voice is vaguely heard. 


I crouch and listen; and again 
The woods are filled for me with forms— 
Weird, elfin shapes in train on train 
Arise; and now I feel the arms 
Around me of the wraiths of rain. * * * 


O wraiths of rain! O trailing mist! 
Still fold me, hold me, and pursue! 
Still let my lips by yours be kissed! 
Stili draw me with your hands of dew 
Unto the tryst, the dripping tryst! 


—MADISON CAWEIN in The Atlantic. 


Underground Papers of Russia. 
From The Forum. 

During the few years when “ terroristic " 
Nihilism was at its height, when the revo- 
lutionary party was mining railroad tracks 
over which the Czar was expected to pass, 
these champions of liberty scarcely man- 
aged to publish two ‘ underground” 
papers. Now the number of revolutionary 
organs, more or less regularly brought out 
‘under the very nose of the gendarmes,”* 
is twelve. It is admitted, however, thut 
those who take part in the printing or cir- 
culating of these papers do not run the 
risks which the same sort of work involved 
in former days. Time was when persons 
arrested in a secret printing office were 
sentenced to long terms of hard labor in 
the Siberian mines. This, as a rule, actual- 
ly meant death, within a year or two, from 
consumption, scurvy, or insanity, in a 
damp, isolated dungeon in the fortress of 
Peter and Paul, or of Schliisselburg. The 
men and women, therefore, who volun- 
teered to set type in the revolutionary 
printing establishments of fifteen or twen- 
ty years ago took their lives in their hands. 
Having nothing to lose, they were armed, 
and when raided by the gendarmes they 
defended themselves desperately. Thus, 
when the police had discovered the house 
where the organ of the terrorists was 
printed, shortly after the assassination of 
Alexander IL, the firing on both sides 
lasted about an hour and a half. The case 
is diffirent with the Nihilists who are con- 
nectec with the underground Russian press 
of to-day. The average punishment for an 
offense of this kind is now about eight 
years of “ free exile’’ in Siberia; and as 
there is scarcely a village in Asiatic Russia 
that has not from twenty to thirty “ politi- 
cals’ among its tnhabitants, life in ban- 
ishment ts not half so hard to bear as it 
used to be. As a consequence, the raiding 
of a secret newspaper office is never ac- 
companied by bloodshed now; and no sooner 
does one office fall into the hands of the 
enemy than another springs up in the same 
city. 

Besides the papers which are printed by 
the Nihilists at home, they import revolu- 
tionary pamphlets from Switzerland and 
England. These are smuggled acrose the 
frontier by a well-organized group of cun- 
trabandists, all members of the revolu- 
tionary party. The monthly average of 
pamphlets and tracts reaching Russia by 
these channels is 50,000. Their distribution 
is intrusted to an army of workers who 
vo from town to town under various guises, 
delivering the “goods” in the various 
“ conspiracy houses.” 


Is the Genius of Ireland Irish ? 
From The Monthly Review. 

The genius of Ireland is a _ curiously 
paradoxical subject, and requires a study 
to itself. Though so many great men have 
been associated with Ireland, when we 
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are of English or Scotch descent. Bishop 
Berkeley, for instance, is often called an 
Irishman, though his father was English 
(his mother’s origin is unknown,) and 
though he always considered himself an 
Englishman, The great Irish patriots 
have usually had English blood in their 
veins, and have sometimes even been proud 
of the fact. And yet, while this is so, 
Treland has somehow had the art of im- 
perting some of her subtlest qualities to 
those happy Englishmen who have had 
the good fortune to possess some slight 
Strain of her blood, or to be born in her 
land, or even to have lived there in youth. 
The greatest English humorists and wits— 
Swift and Sterne and Congreve—had this 
good fortune. In the same way, while 
Ireland has scattered ner saints over Eng- 
land and the Continent, her own patren 
saint is a Scotchman, who was never 
canonized, The contribution of Ireland to 
our national genius cannot well be stated 
in numerical values. 


The Earth Star. 
From St. Nicholas 

Earth stars are members of the plant 
kingdom and are closely related to the 
puff-balls with which all country boys and 
girls and all frequenters of the woods are 
familiar; they ripen their spores or puff- 
ball seed in round brown balls as the 
puff-balls do, but are unique in their won- 
werful manner of scattering their spores. 
For this purpose the plant develops a 
tough outer coat to the ball, which on a 
damp day, when the spores are ripe, swells 
up, splits, and rolls back from the summit 
to the base to form a star about the ball. 
The round ball at the centre of the star 
then opens at its summit and waits quiet- 
ly for fair weather favorable for traveling. 
The first day after these preparations the 
earth star breaks its connections with the 
part of the plant which is in the ground, 
and which up to this time has fed and 
nourished it and held it firmly in the 
ground, curls up the rays of the star over 
the puff-ball, and lets the wind roll it 
over the fields and wherever it will, while 
it puffs out the spores and scatters them 
far and wide. Some observers have stated 
that when the dews of evening fall the 
plant unrolls the star-points until they 
again lie flat on the ground, and firmly 
anchor the ball where it may rest until 
another fair day comes round in which, in 
company with the wind, it may resume its 
travels. The earth stars are not common, 
but still one on the alert may expect to 
find them on damp wood roads, and will 
be well rewarded if he takes one home to 
watch the rays of the star cur? and uncurt 
When subjected alternately to dry and 
moist air. 


Wellington's Wonderful Powers. 
Goldwin Smith in The Atlantic 

Wellington on one occasion started, Sir 
Herbert Maxwell tells us, at 7 A. M., rode 
to a place twenty-eight miles distant, here 
held a review, and was back at the place 
from which he had started for dinner be- 
tween 4 and5 P. M. He galloped twenty- 
six miles and back to see whether damage 
had been done to a pontoon train. He rode 
seventeen miles in two hours from Freneda 
to Ciudad Rodrigo, where he dined, gave 
a ball, and supped; was in the saddle again 
at 3 A, M.; galloped back to Freneda by 
6, and was doing business again at noon. 
He rose regularly at 6, and wrote till 9, 
and after dinner wrote again from 9 till 
12. It must be essential to every General, 
and indeed to every man who is bearing 
a heavy load of anxious business, to be 
a good sleeper. Napoleon was a first-rate 
sleeper; so was Pitt; so was Brougham; 
so was Mr. Gladstone; so was Wellington, 
At Salamanca Wellington, having given his 
order for the battle, said to his aide de 
camp: ‘ Watch the French through your 
giass, Fitz Roy. I am going to taxe a 
rest. When they reach that copse near 
the gap in the hills, wake me.’’ Then he 
lay down, and was fast asleep in a minute. 
In the midst of the critical operations be- 
fore Waterloo, feeling weary, he laid him- 
self down, put a newspaper over his face, 
and took a nap. 


Trading at Nijni Novgorod. 
From The New Lippincott. 

Despite the size of the gathering at the 
great Russian Fair there is hardly any 
noise, and to the American visitor very lit- 
tle business seems in course of transaction. 
Ignorance of the commercial methods in 
vogue gives rise to the latter impression, 
When the Russian merchant contemplates 
buying a bill of goods he betakes himself 
tu the second story of the little shop which 
the seller of that particular commodity has 
made his own for the time being, and there 
buyer and seller discuss the matter over 
innumerable cups of tea. Tea-drinking is 
an important part of the transaction, a 
ceremony that is never omitted. The Rus- 
sian does not sweeten his tea as we do 
ours, but puts a lump of sugar into his 
mcuth instead of into his cup, a method in 
which it is hard to see the advantage. 

Very little merchandise is sold by sample 
at Nijnt Novgorod, the greater part of the 
goods being actually on viéw, piled in the 
yards of the shops and heaped along the 
wharves—countless bales of cotton, pyra- 
mids of cow and horse hides, jars of pe- 
troleum, ecarboys of sulphuric acid, and 
casks of dried fruits scattered in irregular 
piles along the water front, while the iron 
ore has a little island to itself on the Oka. 


Fontan’ de’ Banditi. 
From the Roman of Augusto Sindici. 
There is no fountain there, but through the 
soil 
A little pool comes up refreshingly, 
With clear, cool waters, and they seem to 


boil 
Along their little ways, seeking the sea. 


The sward around is soft and mossy green; 
There in the wood the woodcock loves te 


fly, 
Coming at eventide to suck between 


The moist earth when the moon js in the 
sky. 


And then the waters lose themselves, and 


make 
A little chattering fall beside the trunk 


Of a lo alder tree, and then are dumb 
Ina sul po ; and there the cattle slake 


Their thirst, and each one turns, when it 
has dr-ink, 
A slow head, beckoning the next to come, 


SYMONB im The Saturday 





IMPRESSIONS OF 
THE NEW SOUTH 


* 


TLANTA, Ga., June 4—To one who 
makes a journey through the South 
in search of the “ shiftlessness"’ of 

which we hear more or less in the North 
and which so unpleasantly impressed Dr. 
C. H. Parkhurst and some of his compan- 
fons on their recent trip to Winston and 
Tuskeegee, the quest is suggestive of “ the 
hunting of the shark." It is fruitful of 
many things except that which it has for 
its specific object. I have done a great 
deal of traveling in the South of late, most- 
ly by daylight to see the country, and I 
have yet to observe anything which sug- 
gests the impression of shiftlessness in any 
one of the five States through which I 
have zigzagged on various errands. In 
sending you recently my impressions of a 
journey through parts of North and South 
Carolina, I was not a little apprehensive 
of being told by more experienced travelers 
that I had generalized from insufficient 
data, and that when I had gone further and 
found conditions more distinctly typical, 
my impressions would change. Well, I 
am open to impressions, having no thesis 
to establish and no preconceived notions 
to confirm. I have used my eyes as well 
as possible, and have done most of my trav- 
eling in observation cars the better to see 
the country and note everything worth 
noting; and it gives me pleasure to say 
that the further south I go the stronger 
is the conviction that old things are passed 
away and all things are become new. My 
experience in the lack of coincidence be- 
tween my recollections and my observations 
is like that of the venerable friend of the 
family who remembers an enaemic and 
uninteresting baby of small promise, and 
is expected long after to recognize the 
same baby in a gracious and beautiful 
matron of matured charms, surrounded 
by children of her own and dispensing gen- 


erous hospitality. 
On my journey here 


over the Charlotte, At- 
lanta and Birmingham 
Division of the Southern Railway I passed 
through parts of three States—North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia. In the 
counties traversed I confidently expected to 
find much that would remind me of the 
South of twenty years ago. In point of 
fact, I saw very little in any way suggest- 
ive of what I remembered and somewhat 
dreaded seeing again. The country is in- 
teresting and beautiful. Twenty years ago 
it did not seem so. The natural features of 
the district are the same, no doubt, but the 
progress in all that makes for habitability 
has been so marked that nothing suggest- 
fve of the desolation of the eighties re- 
mains. The farms are a delight. It was 
gad to see acres of the rich bottom lands 
along the rivers and nameless streams cut 
and torn and buried under silt and sand as 
the result of the tremendous rains of the 
past two weeks. Much corn and some cot- 
ton will have to be planted again and the 
losses to the farmers will’ be serious, but 
they were already at work, and in another 
week or two all traces of the freshets will 
have disappeared. I have nowhere seen 
cleaner fields, crops freer from weeds, and 
farms more suggestive of well-kept gar- 
dens. The farmhouses are well maintained 
and look as if they were lived in by self- 
respecting people. Paint is becoming pop- 
ular in the South. My impression, formed 
when last in this part of the country, was 
that the average Southerner had at most a 
very vague and nebulous idea of what paint 
is for, derived from what had been told 
him rather than from personal experience. 
Since then he has learned to use it, and 
while his taste in the selection of colors 
would admit of some education with advan- 
tage, almost any color is preferable to the 
stained weatherboard which has never 
known paint either as a preservative or a 
decoration. I also observe that the fence 
has reached a stage of development in its 
evolution from the elongated brush pile in 
which it combines utility with so much of 
beauty as inheres in right lines. If it be 
true that good fences make good neighbors, 
the people of this part of the South must 
dwell together in great amity. The roads, 
which converge at the stations and may be 
traced winding away among the fields of 
corn and cotton, are mostly good roads. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the recent 
rains had been of exceptional duration and 
violence, wheeled vehicles moved over them 
without apparent difficulty. 


Glimpses from 
a Car Window. 


On this ride of about six and a half hours, 
all of it in daylight, I passed through fifty- 
three cities, towns, and villages, most of 
which were as well worth looking at as an 
equal number of towns and villages in the 
New England and Middle States. Indeed, I 
found them in some respects a good deal 
more interesting. The people of a Southern 
town do not seem to select the railroad run- 
ning through their borough as something 
along which to line up their unsightly local 
industries and neglected back yards. I do 
not suppose that one comes upon a small 
Southern town by rail from its most pict- 
uresque point of view, but what he does see 
usually gives him a pleasant impression of 
it. I have no reason to suppose that this 
is the result of a concert of action among 
public-spirited citizens or that it represents 


the work of local town improvement socie- 
ties, but it is commendable, and care should 
be taken to perpetuate it as a system. 


Negroesas An unpleasant impression of 
Train-stop negligence on the part of 
Nuisances. local authorities and station 

agents is created at some 
points by the toleration of gatherings of 
negroes, old and young, around the rear 
platforms of passenger trains to solicit 
and scramble for small coins tossed to 
them by those who enjoy seeing the young 
“coons "' cut capers and hear the old ones 
sing ragtime songs. From every point of 
view this is objectionable. It is extremely 
demoralizing to the negroes, for whom the 
very worst lesson that can be learned is 
that there are easier ways of earning a 
living than by working for it. Passengers 
who enjoy a diversion cannot be expected 
to reason very closely or wisely on this 
subject, and they may think that it is no 
business of theirs anyway. Perhaps they 
are in a sense right. I am quite sure, how- 
ever, that the impression left upon the 
mind of the thoughtful traveler is not 
favorable to the best interests of the 
South. It gives him a bad impression of 
the whites as well as of the blacks, and 
warrants the belief that the management 
of railway properties is lax. Negroes gen- 
erally keep away from the stations except 
where they know that the vestibuled trains 
will stop long enough to give them a 
chance to get up some sort of a show on 
a small scale around the rear platform. 
What they do is neither edifying nor in- 
structive. It is in the highest degree 
artificial, even the forced merriment and 
the jokes which do duty day after day. 
The songs are not those of the plantation 
or the cabin, but those of the music hall. 
There is not a trace of spontaneous “ nig- 
ger business"’ in the whole thing, and 
what they do is much better done by the 
white impersonators of the vaudeville, 
whom we have had ad nauseam. 

This reminds me to say in passing that, 
in my judgment, the municipal authorities 
in Southern towns and cities are unduly 
lax in enforcing their vagrancy ordinances 
against the negroes to whom they apply. 
An unfortunately large proportion of this 
race needs nothing so much as to be im- 
pressed with the lesson that they must 
work or go hungry. They have not learned 
it yet, for the reason that it has not been 
true in their cases at any time, and is not 
true now. Much too large a proportion of 
the negroes are permitted to hang around 
the towns, where they have no visible 
means of support, and where, when occa- 
sion offers, they become small criminals, or, 
it may be, large ones. Such negroes should 
be driven out into the farming districts, 
where they will have less encouragement 
and less opportunity to become dangerous 
public nuisances. That they do not want to 
go counts for very little. It is possible to 
deal with them as tramps are sometimes 
dealt with by enterprising communities 
where they have become intolerable. The 
idle negro is not wanted in the towns. 
There are more of his race there already 
than are required for all the employments 
open to them. On the farms they are need- 
ed. In many sections the cotton planters 
are short handed and have difficulty in se- 
curing the labor needed to cultivate and 
gather their crops. Ten per cent. increase 
in the cotton crop would add from $25,000,- 
000 to $50,000,000 to the wealth of the South, 
according to the price of the staple in the 
market, and to do this is open to the 
negro if he wishes to be useful and, better 
his condition. To keep him away from the 
towns altogether would be impossible, no 
doubt, and perhaps it would be undesir- 
able; but it could be done to a much great- 
er extent than it is under very simple police 
regulations. While it is deubtless true that 
the negro cannot be judged in all respects 
by the same standards as the white man, 
without risk of injustice to both, he should 
not be permitted to gain the impression 
that he is in any sense a privileged charac- 
ter, or that the community owes him a liv- 
ing. 


To my mind the most discouraging feat- 
ure of the negro problem in the South is 
that so large a proportion of the negroes 
are unwilling to do for themselves what 
they have every opportunity for doing, and 
that the number of those who are idle, vi- 
cious, and in a way criminal, is increasing. 
There are many who will be disposed to 
blame the white people of the South for this 
deterioration, and find an explanation for it 
in the discouragement of the aspiration of 
the blacks resulting from taking away 
their political rights. No one could long 
hold this view who will travel in the South 
with his eyes and ears open. Indeed, he 
could not hold it intelligently if he will 
make himself familiar with the condition 
and tendencies of the negro population of 
New York City, where, with every oppor- 
tunity which political equality can give 
him, the moral deterioration of the negro 
is even more rapid than we find it in any 
part of the South I have yet visited. In 
the consideration of this anxious problem, 
which is fast becoming one of National sig- 
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nificance, there is very little room for senti- 
mentality. It is practical in every aspect. 

On the journey of which I 
am giving these desultory 
and discursive impressions, 
the influence of the cotton 
mill in bettering the condition of the whites 
by absorbing what has hitherto been a 
class of Jabor for which no employment 
existed for which it was fitted, or in which 
it could compete with the negro to advan- 
tage, is conspicuous. Every few miles a 
textile factory was passed surrounded by 
its village of operatives’ homes. They are 
all substantial brick mills, well built, and 
looking as if they had come to stay, Con- 
cerning their villages, I am moved to say 
that while comfortable, well ordered, and 
sanitary, they might with very little 
trouble and expense be made a good deal 
more attractive. Those I visited in the 
more easterly counties of North and South 
Carolina were much more desirable as 
homes, and were-calculated to invite a more 
intelligent class of labor. There is no pos- 
sible reason why a workingman’s home 
should not be made pretty and pleasant, 
especially in a district where the climate 
is mild, the Summers long, and the soil so 
fertile that anything planted will grow 
with the facility of a weed. Having had 
some experience in such matters, I am im- 
pressed with the fact that it would pay 
the mill owners to encourage by example 
and by a system of inexpensive premiums 
the beautifying of their villages by induc- 
ing each tenant to do what he could to 
make his own home pretty. If the move- 
ment is once started it will go with very 
little encouragement. The mill operatives 
are sufficiently intelligent to take a pride 
in making their villages beautiful. It is 
not to the advantage of a corporation to de- 
humanize its labor. On the contrary, the 
higher the standard of refinement in the 
community upon which it must depend for 
its supply of labor, the higher its own 
standards can be fixed in all that contrib- 
utes to its prosperity and earning power. 
The textile industry is still comparatively 
new in the South, and many of the mills 
are not yet fully organized. Many things 
which have thus far been overlooked are 
likely to become evident within the next 
five years or so. Why some mills are more 
successful than others may be found to be 
due to causes which are now regarded as 
negligible by those whose inexperience 
places them temporarily at a disadvantages 
The City I have never had a greater 
of Adlanta. surprise than I experiencéd 

when I saw the City of At+ 
lanta, and realized the metamorphosig 
which had taken place in it since my last 
visit. One may very well regard with 
equanimity the most seemingly calamitous 
happenings which can overtake him in this 
world of vicissitudes when he realizes that 
the story of the destruction of Atlanta by 
order of Gen, Sherman, as a war measure 
to deprive the Confederacy of its base of 
supplies, is invariably concluded by the as- 
surance that “it was the best thing which 
ever happened to the city.’ The Atlanta of 
to-day, with its substantial prosperity, 
would not have been possible if the old city 
had not been wiped out and opportunity 
given for the widening of its streets and the 
laying out of its centres to give ample thor- 
oughfares and provide suitable sites for the 
high business buildings which now char- 
acterize it, and so conspicuously differen- 
tiate it from other Southern cities. 

Atlanta is now in the enjoyment of a sub- 
stantial and, to all appearances, permanent 
prosperity. This is not dependent upon the 
activity or profitableness of any one line 
of business—a fact in which its citizens 
find great cause for congratulation. They 
have seen the cities of the iron district, for 
example, fluctuate between booms and col- 
lapses, a3 the iron trade prospered or lan- 
guished. They have seen the seaboard 
cities congested with business one year and 
paralyzed by the lack of it another year. 
They have seen cities grow like the Ori- 
ental gourd, and wither as quickly. But 
Atlanta has grown and prospered in good 
times and in bad, sometimes richer and 
more buoyant than at others, but always 
the Gate City of the Southwest, because 
her position at the end of the Blue Ridge 
range made her the focal point of the rail- 
road system of the South, the natural cen- 
tre of its merchandise distribution and the 
financial centre of a great and rapidly de- 
veloping district. A prosperity which rests 
upon so broad a base is not easily shaken. 

The visitor to Atlanta, especially if un- 
familiar with its recent development, is 
surprised at the number and size of its 
great office buildings. Of these there are 
already fifteen or sixteen, towering from 
eight to fifteen stories, antl giving the busi- 
ness portion of the city a sky line not unlike 
that of lower New York. Three or four 
more of the same kind are now under 
contract, and for as many more the plans 
are in hand. The first question the obser- 
vant visitor asks is: Can so many buildings 
of this character pay in a city of less than 
100,000 inhabitants? Thus far they have 
done so, and to secure office accommoda- 
tions in one of the desirable buildings is now 
very difficult. If much room is needed it | 
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is impossible. As the rule, every room in 
a new office building is engaged before the 
roof is on. Rentals range from 50 to 75 
cents per square foot for inside rooms, to 
$1.25 per square foot for rooms overlooking 
the street. An unusual feature of the 
tenancy of office buildings in Atlanta is 
that the physicians have their offices in 
them, without exception. In one large 
building there are thirty-two suites thus 
occupied. I do not know how many are 
occupied by insurance companies and their 
Southern general agencies. Atlanta has be- 
come the insurance centre of the South, 
headquarters for all kinds of Southern busi- 
ness representations and agencies. The 
tendency to gravitate to the office build- 
ings naturally left a great many vacancies 
in the second and third stories of the older 
business buildings. To prevent this becom- 
ing a hardship to the owners, an effort was 
made to find small manufacturers as ten- 
ants for this class of property. As the re- 
sult, most of these second and third story 
accommodations are used for light indus- 
tries. There are now few desirable stores 
or offices to be had in Atlanta, and before 
the new buildings are finished they wil! be 
much needed. There is also a scarcity of 
desirable dwellings. The population of At- 
lanta is increasing at the average rate of 
about 14 per cent. per annum. This natur- 
ally creates an active demand for dwelling 
houses, and I am told that few are to be 
had which are im any respect desirable. 
There would be much more activity in 
house building than there is if the con- 
tractors were not full of work and reluc- 
tant to take any new business at present. 
Wages in the building trades are high, and 
I am told that there is no idle labor except 
such as is voluntarily idle. 

Georgia is more prosperous 
The State than at any time in her his- 
of Georgia. tory, and her prosperity is 
of the satisfactory kind which rests upon 
developed natural resources and diversified 
industries, It was not always so. The late 
Henry W. Grady once described the in- 
dustrial status of Georgia substantially as 
follows: ‘‘I have just come from the fu- 
neral of one of our citizens, a representa- 
tive man and a statesman. The grave was 
dug through solid marble, but the little 
stone which will mark the spot will come 
from Vermont. The surrounding slopes 
are fine grazing lands, but the woolen 
clothes in which the body was dressed 
came from Boston and the shoes from 
Lynn. In the immediate neighborhood iron 
ore abounded, but the pick and shovel came 
from Pittsburg. The shirt came from New 
York, the coffin from Cincinnati, the hearse 
from Chicago, and the only things which 
Georgia furnished for that funeral were the 
corpse and the hole in the ground.”” The 
present value of the manufactures of Geor- 
gia is about $100,000,000 per annum. It 
can not only contribute nearly everything 
which is requisite for a first-class funeral, 
but much that makes life pleasanter and 
more comfortable for those who are living 
to some purpose, J. C. BAYLES. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO ACT. 


Probably no actor was ever more suc- 
cessful in teaching children how to act than 
the late James A. Herne. He always had 
children in every production he had any- 
thing to do with, and was perhaps responsi- 
ble for more “stage children" than any 
other actor. When he made his first pro- 
duction of “Shore Acres" wonderful 
things were accomplished with the children 
he employed. 

“It requires a great deal of patience,” 
said Mr. Herne, a short time before his 
death, ‘‘ to teach children how not to act, 
but to be natural. I always cautioned 
their mothers not to attempt doing any- 
thing with them, except to help teach them 
the lines and leave the rest to me. When 
this is done I had no trouble, and the re- 
sults attained fully repaid me. Of course 
there is a great difference among children 
who become players, just as there is among 
grown people. Some of them are very 
bright, quick to remember advice and ca- 
pable of carrying out instructions, but as 
a rule the children who grasp an idea 
slowly make the best players.” 


TAKING HIM AT HIS WORD. 


A young hopeful of some five sleighrides 
recently acquired a small rabbit. His aunt 
found him the next day sitting cn his knees 
with the rabbit held before him in both 
hands, and alternately shaking it and ex- 
claiming: ‘‘ Five times five!” ‘‘ Six times 
three!’ ‘“‘ Four times seven! ”’ 

Shocked at this seemingly cruel act on 
the part of her usually gentle nephew, she 
said: ‘‘ Why, Harry, why on earth are vou 
shaking that rabbit so? You'll hill it! 

‘“ Well,”” responded Master Harry, “ Papa 
said this morning that rabbits mu!tiply 
rapidly, but I can’t make this one a 
thing! ”’ 


sav 


A Mechanical Wit. 

Professor (examining)—When a body rests 
on an inclined plane, what do we say it is 
inclined to? 

Voice in the Rear—Inciined to move. 


“Defender of the Rails—The New York Central.”—Urieq Henao. 





